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I A5vr very sensible what a weakness and presumptiofi 
it is to reason against the general humour and disposition 
of the world. I remember it was, with great justice, and 
a due regard to the freedom both of the public and the 
press, forbidden, upon several penalties, to write, or dis- 
course, or lay wagers against the union, even before it 
was confirmed by parliament ; because that was looked 
1.^011 as a design to oppose the current of the people, 
which, beside the folly of it, is a manifest breach of the 
fundamental law, that makes tliis majority of opinion the 
voice of God. In like manner, and for the very same 
reasons, it may perhaps be neither safe nor prudent, to 
argue against the abolisbing of Christianity, at a junc- 
ture, when all parties appear so unanimously determined 
upon the point, as we cannot but allow from their actions, 
thdr discourses, and their writings. However, I know 
not how, whether from the affectation of singularity, or 
the perverseness of human nature, but so it unhappily 
falls out, that I cannot be entirely of this opinion. Nay, 
though I were sure an order were issued for my imme- 
diate prosecution by the attorney-general, I should still 
confess, that in the present posture of our affairs, at home 
or abroad, I do not yet see the absolute neceatity of ex- 
tirpating the christian religion from among us. 

This perhaps may appear too great a paradox, even 
for our wise and paradoxical age to endure ; thei-e- 
fore I shaU handle it with all tenderness, and with th^ 
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utmost deference to that great and prdbund majority, 
which is of another sentiment 

And yet the curious may please to observe, how much 
the genius of a nation is liable to alter in half an age : I 
have heard it affirmed for certain, by some very old peo- 
ple, that the contrary opinion was, even in their memo- 
ries, as much in vogue, as the other is now ; and that a 
project for the abolishing of Christianity, would then have 
appeared as singular, and been thought as absurd, as it 
would be, at this time, to write or discourse in its defence., 
• Therefore I freely own, that all appearances are 
against me. The system of the gospel, after the fate of 
other systems, is generally antiquated and exploded; and 
the mass or body of the common people, among whom it 
seems to have had its latest credit, are now grown as 
much ashamed of it as their betters; opinions, lilLe 
fashions, always descending from those of quality to the 
middle sort, and thence to the vulgar, where at length 
they are dropped and vanish. 

But here I would not be mistaken, and must therefore 
be so bold as to borrow a distinction from the writers on 
the other side, when they make a difference between no- 
minal, and real triuitarlans. I hope no reader imagines 
me so weak to stand up in the defence of real Christianity, 
Midi as used, in primitive times (if we may believe the 
authors of those ages) to have an influruce upon roen^s 
belief and actions : to offer at the restoring of that, would 
indeed be a wild project ; it would be to dig up founda- 
tions : to destio}' at one blow all the >vit, and half the 
leaniiug of the kingdom : to break the eiitu*e frame and 
constitution of things; to niin ti*ade, extinguish arts and 
bcieuces, with tiic; professors of them : in short, to turn ou4r 
courts, exchangcH, and shops, into deserts ; and would be 
full as absurd as the propcsal of Horace, vhere he ad- 
vises tiic llomaiip, n\\ in a Ixxh-, to lea^ e ilwlr city^ and 
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seek anewBeatiasoffleremiolepartof tliewcHrld,b7wa]r 
of cure for the corruption of their manners. 

Therefi>re, I think this caution was in itself altogether 
unnecessary (which I have inserted only to prevent all 
possibility of cavilling) since every candid reader will 
easily understand my discourse to be intended only in 
defence of nominal Christianity ; the other, having been 
for some time wholly laid aside by general consent, aft 
Utterly incondstent with our present schemes of wealth 
and power. 

But why we should therefore cast off the name «aA 
title of cluristians, although the general opinion and reso- 
lution be so violent for it, I confess I cannot (with sub- 
mission) apprehend, nor is the consequence necessary. 
However, since the undertakers propose such wonderful 
advantages to the nation by this project, and advance 
many plausible objections against the system of cfarisr 
tianity, I shall briefly consider the strength of both, &irly. 
allow them their greatest weight, and offer such answers 
as I think most reasonable. After which, I will beg 
leave to show what inconveniences may possibly happen 
by such an innovation, in the present posture of our af- 
fairs. 

First, one great advantage proposed by the abolishing 
of Christianity, is, that it would very much enlarge and 
establish liberty of conscience, that great bulwark of our 
nation, and of the protestant religion ; which is still too 
much limited by priestcraft; notwithstanding all th^ 
good intentions of the legislature, as we have lately found 
bj a severe instance. For it is confidently reported, that 
two young gentlemen of real hopes, bright wit, and pro- 
found judgment, who, upon a thorough examination of 
causes and effects, and by the mere force of natural 
abilities, without the least tinctui'e of learning, having 
made a discovery, that there was no God, and generously 
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eommunicatiog thm tboD^hts for the good of the puMit; 
were some time agot, by tn unparalleled severity^, and 
upon I know not what obsolete law, broke forblasphemj. 
And as it has been wisely observed, if persecotion once 
begins, no man alive knows how far it may reach, or 
where it will end. 

In answer to all which, with deference to wiser judg* 
ments, I think this rather shows the necessity of a uomi'^ 
nal religion among us. Great wits love to be free with 
the highest objects ; and if they cannot be allowed a God 
to revile or renounce, they will epeak evil of dignities, 
abuse the government, and reflect upon the ministry; 
which I am sure few will deny to be of much mwe per- 
nicious consequence, according to the saying of Tiberius, 
deorum ^ensadns curee. As to the particular fact re- 
lated, I think it is not fair to argue from one instance, 
perhaps another cannot be produced : yet (to the comiOTt 
of all those who may be apprehensive of persecution) 
blasphemy, we know, is freely spoken a million of times 
in every coffee-house and tavern, or wherever eke good 
company meet. It must be allowed indeed, that to break 
fto English freebom officer only for blasphemy, was, to 
speak the gentlest of such an action, a very high strain 
of absolute power. Little can be said in excuse for the 
general ; perhaps he was afraid it might give offence to 
the allies, among whom, few aught we know, it may be 
the custom of the country to believe a God. But if he 
argued, as some have done, upon a mistaken principle, 
that an officer who is guilty of speaking blasphemy, may 
oome time or other proceed so far as to raise a mutiny, 
the consequence is by no means to be admitted ; for 
surely the commander of an English army is likely to be 
but ill obeyed, whose soldiers fear and reverence him as 
little as they do a Deity. 
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It is fiirther oijected agaiM the Gospel fsyiA&n^ that 
it obliges men to the belief of thoo^ too difficult fot 
freethiokeiB, and such who have shaken off the prgur 
dices that U£uall7 clii^ to a confined education. To 
which I answer, that men should be cautious how \hej 
raise objections, which reflect upon the wisdom of the 
nation. Is not every body freely allowed to believe 
whatever he pleases, and to publish his belief to the 
world whenever he thinks fit, especially if it serves to 
strengthen the party which is in the r^ht ? Would any 
indifferent foreigner, who should read the trumpeiy late^ 
ty written by Asgyll,* Tindal,t Toland^ Coward,? and 
forty more, imagine the gospel to be our rule of faith, 
and confirmed by parliaments ? Does any man either 
believe, or say he betieves, or desire to have it thought 
that he says he believes one syllable of the matter? 
And is any man worse received upon that score, or does 
he find his want of nominal faith a disadvantage to him, 
in the pursuit of any civil or military employment? 



* John Asgyll, an ingenions writer and eminent lawyer, died 
Jffav. 10, 173B, aged upwards of fourscore. In 1698, he wrote a trea- 
tise, entitled, " An Ailment, proving, that according to the Cove- 
nant of Eternal Life, revealed in the Scriptures, Man may be trans- 
lated f^om hence into that Eternal Life, without passing through 
l)eath, aitfaoQgh the Human Nature of Christ could not thus be 
translated till he had passed through Death.*' This publication 
was the alleged cause of his being expelled the house of commons in 
1*3^ ; tikough it is more probable, that the desperate state of his af- 
tiin waa the real motive. After his expulsion, he became more em- 
barrassed in his circumstances, and spent the last thirty years of his 
life in prison. During this time, he published a multitude of small 
tracts, most of which were well received. N. 

f TindaPs writings were blasphemous and athdsUcal. H. 

t Toland published some deistical books. H. 

$ Coward asserted the mortality of the sou), and alleged the seat 
»f it to be in the blood. H. 
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What if there be m old ckmnant statute or two against 
hiDo, are they not now obsolete to a degree, that Epsom 
and Dudley themselveS) if they were now alive, would 
find it impossible to put them in execution? 

It is likewise urged, that there are, by computation, 
in this kingdom above ten thousand parsons, whose re- 
venues, added to those of my lords the bishops, woulc^ 
suffice to maintain at least two hundred young gentle* 
men of wit and pleasure, and freethinking, enemies to 
priestcraft, narrow principles, pedantry, and i^rejudiees^ 
who might be an ornament to the court and town : and 
then again, so great a number of able [bodied] divines 
might be a recruit to our fleet and armies. This indeed 
appears to be a consideration of some weight : but theq, 
on the other side, several things deserve to be considered 
likewise : as first, whether it may not be thought necessa- 
ry, that in certain tracts of country, like what we call 
parishes, there shall be one man at least of abilities to 
read and write. Then it seems a wrong computatioi^ 
that the revenues of the church throughout this island* 
would be large enough to maintain two hundred young 
gentlemen, or even half that number, after the present re- 
fined way of living ; that is, to allow each of them such 
a rent, as, in the modem form of speech, would make them 
easy. But still there is in this project a greater mischief 
behind; and we ought to beware of the woman's folly, 
who killed the hen, that every morning laid her a golden 
egg. For, pray what would become of the race of men in 
the next age, if we had nothing to trust to beside the 
scrofulous, consumptive productions, furnished by our 
men of wit and pleasure, when, having squandered away 
their vigour, health, and estates, they are forced by some 
disagreeable marriage, to piece up their broken fortunes, 
and entail rottenness and politeness on their posterity ? 
Now, here are ten thousand persons reduced, by the 
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regulatioos of Heniy the dglith, to the necessity of a low 
diet, aod moderate exercise, who are the only great re- 
storers (^our breed, without which the nation would, in 
an age or two, become one great hoqpitaL 
. Another advantage proposed by the abolishing of 
Christianity, is, the clear gain of one day in seren, which 
is now entirely lost, and consequently the kingdom one 
seyenth less considerable in trade, business, and pleasure ; 
beside the loss to the public of so many stately structures, 
now in the hands of the clergy, which might be converted 
into play-houses, market-houses, exchanges, common dor- 
mitories, and other public edifices. 

I hope I shall be forgiven a hard word, if I call this a 
perfect amiL I readily own there has been an old cus- 
tom, time out of mind, for pebple to assemble in the 
churches every Sunday, and that shops are still frequent- 
ly shut, in order, as it is conceived, to preserve the me- 
mory of that ancient practice ; but how this can prove a 
hindrance to business or pleasure, is hard to imagine. 
What if the men of pleasure are forced, one day in the 
week, to game at home instead of the chocolate-houses? 
are not the taverns and coffee-houses open? can there 
be a more convenient season for taking a dose of physic ? 
are fewer claps got upon Sundays than other days ? is 
not that the chief day for traders to sum up the accounts 
of the week, and for lawyers to prepare their briefe? 
But I would fain know, hoii^ it can be pretended, that the 
churches are misapplied ? where are more appointments 
and rendezvouses of gallantry ? where more care to ap- 
pear in the foremost box, with greater advantage of 
dress ? where more meetings for business ? where more 
bargains driven of all sorts ? and where so many conve- 
niences or incitements to sleep ? • 

There is one advantage, greater than any of the fore- 
going, proposed by the abolishing of Christianity ; thsCt 

A 2 
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it irin utterly extingiddi parties among us, by remaving^ 
those factious distinctions of High and Low-Church, of 
Whig and Torj, Presbj^terian and Church of £i^and» 
vrhich are now so many grievous clogs upon public pro* 
ceedingi^ and are apt to dispose men to prefer the gratify- 
ing of themselves, or depressing of their adyersaries, be- 
fore, the most important interest of the state. 

I confess, if it were certain, that so great an advantage; 
would redound to the nation hy this expedient, I would 
submit, and be silent : but will any man say, that if the 
words whoring, drinking, cheaimg, hpng, ^eaHng, were 
by act of parliament, ejected out of the English tongue 
and dictionaries, we should all awake next morning 
chaste and temperate, honest and just, and^ lovers of 
truth ? Is this a fair consequence ? or if the physicians 
would forbid us to pronounce the wordjwr, gout, rkeumO' 
tism, and sUme, would that expedient serve, like so many 
talismans, to destroy the diseases themselves? are;Nif1^ 
tLud faction rooted in men's hearts no deeper than phrases 
borrowed from religion, or founded upon no firmer prin- 
ciples ? and is our language so poor, that we cannot find 
^her terms to express them ? are emn/, pride, anwrice, and 
ambition such iU nomenclators, that they cannot fiirmsh- 
appeUatkms for their owners ? will not hofdkkes, and m» 
nuUukis, mandarins J and palshaws,. or any other wordii 
formed at pleasure, serve to distinguish those who are in 
tibe ministry, from, others, who woidd be in it if they 
•oukl? What, for iostance, is easier than to vary the 
ferm of speech^ and instead of the word Church, make it 
a question in politics^ whether ^ Monument be in dan- 
ger ? because religion was nearest at hand to fiimish a 
fbw convenient phrases^ is our invention so barren, we 
caafind DO other? supj^ose, far argument sake, thai the 
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Tories favoured Margarita;^ the Whigs Mrs. Tffts^ and 
the Trimmeia VeUerUini; would not Margariiians^ Tif, 
HanSj and VaUntinians be very tolerable marks of dis- 
tinction ? the Prasini and Vemti, two most virulent facv 
tioos in Italy, began (if I remember right) by a distinc- 
tion of colours in ribands ; and we might contend with 
as good a grace about the dignity of the blue and the 
greeny which would serve as properly to divide th© 
court, the parliament, and the kingdom, between them, 
as any terms of ait whatsoever borrowed from religion. 
And therefore I think there is little force in this objec- 
tion against Christianity, or prospect of so great an ad- 
vantage, as is proposed in the abolishing of it. 
- It is again objected, as a very absurd ridiculous cu^ 
tom, that a set of men should be suffered, much less em« 
ployed and hired, to bawl one day in seven against tht 
lawRiIness of those methods most in use, toward the pur- 
suit of greatness, riches, and pleasure, which are the 
constant (Nractice of all men alive on the other six. But 
this objection is, I think, a little unworthy of so refined 
an age as ours. Let us argue this matter calmly : I ap» 
peal to the breast of any polite freethinker, whether, in 
the pursuit of gratifying a predominant passion, he has 
not always felt a wonderful incitement, by reflecting it 
was a thing forbidden : and therefore we see, in order 
to cultivate this taste, the wisdom of the nation has ta- 
ken special care, that the ladies should be furnished 
witli prohibited silks, and the men, with proMbited wine. 
And indeed it were to be wii^ed, that some other prohi- 
bitions were promoted, in order to improve the pleasures 
of the town ; which, for want of such expedients, be^ 
already, as I am told, to flag and grow languid, giving 
way daily to cru^l inroads from the spleen. 

* Italian singers, then in vogue. Margarita was aftecTrards macr 
ricfd to Dr. Pepusch. H. 

A3 
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It b^ likewise proposed as a great advantage to the 
public, that if we once discard the systein of the Gospel, 
all religion will of course be banished for ever ; and con- 
sequently, along witli it, those grievous prejudices of 
education, which, under the names of virtue^ conscience^ 
honour, justice, and the like, are so apt to disturb the 
peace of human minds, and the notions whereof are so 
hard to be eradicated, by right reason, or freethinking, 
sometimes during the whole course of our lives. 

Here first I observe, how difficult it is to get rid of a 
phrase, which the world is once grown fond o( though 
the occasion that first produced it, be entirely taken away. 
For several years past, if a man had but an ill-favoured 
nose, the deep thinkers of tlie age would, some way or 
other, contrive to impute the cause to the prejudice of 
his education. From this fountain were said to be de- 
rived all our foolish notions of justice, piety, love of 
our country ; all our opinions of God, or a fiiture state, 
Heaven, Hell, and the like : and there might formerly 
perhaps have been some pretence fer this charge. But 
so effectual care has been since taken to remove these 
prejudices^ by an entire change in the methods of edu- 
cation, that (with honour I mention it to our polite in- 
novators) the young gentlemen, who are now on the 
scene, seem to have not the least tincture of those infu- 
sions, or string of -those weeds; and, by consequence, the 
reason for abolishing nominal Christianity upon that 
pretext, is wholly ceased. 

For the rest, it may perhaps admit a controversy, 
whether the banit'hing of all notions of religion whatso- 
ever, would be convenient for the vulgar. Not that I am 
in the least of opinion with those, who hold religion to 
have been the invention of politicians, to keep the lower 
part of the world in awe, by the fear of invisible powers ; 
unlesB mankiiid were then very different to what it is 
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now : for I look upon the mats or body of our people 
here in England, to be as freethinkerg, that is to saj, as 
staunch unbelierers, as any oi the highest rank. But I 
conceive some scattered notions about a superior power, 
to be df singular use for the common people, as furnish- 
ing excellent materials to keep children quiet when they 
grow peevish, and providing topics of amusement, in a 
tedious winter night. 

Lastly, it is proposed, as a singular advantage, that 
the abolishing of Christianity will very much contribute 
to the uniting of Protestants by enlarging the terms of 
ccHumunion, so as to take in all sorts of dissenters, who 
are now shut out of the pale upon account of a few cere- 
monies, which all sides confess to be things indifferent : 
that diis alone will effectually answer the gi*eat ends of a 
scheme for comprehension, by opening a large noble gate, 
at which all bodies may enter ; whereas the chaffering 
with difisentei's and dodging about this or the other 
ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and leaving 
them at jar, by which no more than one can get in at a 
time, and that, not without stooping, and sideling, and 
squeezing his body. 

To all this I answer, that there is one darling inclina- 
tion of mankind, which usually affects to be a retainer 
to religion, though she be neither its parent, its god- 
mother, or its friend; I mean the spirit of opposition, 
that lived long before Christianity and can easily subsist 
without it. Let us, for instance, examine wherein the 
opposition of sectaries among us consists ; we shall find 
Christianity to have no share in it at all. Does the 
Gospel any where pvescribe a starched squeezed coun- 
tenance, a stiff* formal gait, a singulai-ity of manners and 
habit, or any affected modes of speech, difFerent fi-om 
the reasonable part of mankind ? Yet, if Christianity 
did not lend its name to stand in the gap^'and to employ 
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(HT dirert these humoun, thej ntut of neceiBitj be gent 
in cootraventioDd to the laws of the land, and disturfoance 
of the pablie peace. There is a portion of enthiudasm 
assigned to every nation, which, if it has not {nroper ob- 
jects to work on, will burst out, and set all in a flame. 
If the quiet <^ a -state can be bought, by only flinging 
men a few ceremonies to derour, it is a purchase no wise 
man would refuse. Let the mastifis amuse themselvea 
aboat a sheep's skin stuffed with hay, provided it will 
keep them from worrying the flock. The institution oi 
convents abroad, seems, -in one point, a strain ciS great 
wisdom; there being few irregularities in human paa* 
sioos, that may not have recourse to vent themselves is 
some of those orders, which' are so many retreats for the 
speculative, the melancholy, the proud, the silent, the 
poHtic, and the morose, to spend themselves, and evapo- 
rate the noxious particles ; fw each of whom, we^ in thia 
island, are forced to provide a several sect of religion, to 
keep them quiet ; and whenever Christiaioty dial! be 
abolished the legislature must find seme other espec^nt 
to employ and entertain them. For what imports it how 
large a gate you open, if there will be always left a 
mimber, who place a pride and a merit in refusing to en- 
ter? 

Having^tkua cenrai^red the most imporCsnt ofajectioaa 
against ChristiaBitf , and the chief advantages prq>06ed 
by the abolisyng thereof; I riiall now with eqmd defer- 
ence and submissiDn to wiser judgmeota, as before, pnv 
ceed to mention a few inconveniences that may happen, 
if ^e Gospel should be repealed, which perhaps the ^fo- 
jecters may have not sufficiently considered. 

And first, I am very sensible how much the gentlemen 
of wit and pleasure are apt to murmur, and be choked 
at the sight of so many daggled-tail parsons, who happen 
t^ fiiJL in their way; aod4iflGBnd tiicir eyes ; but at the saitto 
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time, these wise r e fi Hrmei B do not oonrider, what an ad* 
Tantage and felicUj it is, for great wiu to be always pitK 
▼ided with objects of aoom and contempt, in <»der to ex* 
eidse and inprove thebr talents, and divert their spleen 
from falling on each other, or on themselves ; especfallj 
when an this may be done, without the least imaginaMc 
danger to their persons. 

And to urge another argument of a parallel nature : 
if Chiistianitj were once abofished, how could the free* 
thinkers, the stroi^ reasoners, and the men of profound 
learning, be able to find another Hibject, so calculated in 
an points^ whereon todisplaj their abilities? what woo- 
deriul productions of wit should we be deprived o^ front 
Uiose, whose geniuB, by continual practice, has beea 
whoUj^tumed upon raillery and invectives against reli- 
gion, and would therefore never be able to shine or dis^ 
tinguish themselves, upon any other subject! we are 
daily complaining of the great decline of wit among n^ 
and would we take away the greatest, perhaps the only 
topic we have left ? who would ever have suspected 
Asgyll for a wit, or Toland for a j^ilosopher, if the kK 
exhaustible stock of Christiaoity had not been at band^ 
to provide them with materials ? what other subject 
through all art or nature, could have produced Tindal 
for a profound author, or iumished hki> vjth readers ? 
It is the wise choice of the subject, %mt alone adonis 
and distinguishes the writer.* For, had a hundred such 
pens as these been employed on the side of vetigmv 

• •* This passage," says Dr. Jolmmin •* dte s c r yw to be Klected,** 
and he has accardingly gtren it at ftiU feogtkui b» Life ot Swilt.^ 
addiog, ^ tbe reaaonaUeneai oC a Teat is not hard to be proved, but 
perbape it most be allowed, that the proper Test ha^ not We& 
choMO.** N. 
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tbej would have immediatelj sunk into fiilemce and 
oblivioii. I 

Nor do I think it wholly grouDdle8B» or n^ fean al* 
together imagioaiy, that the abolifihiog Chnstianitj may 
perhaps bring the church into daug^> or at least put the 
senate to the trouble of another securing vote. I desure 
I may not be mistaken ; I am far from presuming to 
affirm, or think, that the church is in danger at present, 
or as things now stand ; but we know not how soon it 
may be so, when the Christian religion is repealed. As 
plausible as this [Nrojeot seems, there may be a dangerous 
design lurking under it Nothing can be more noto- 
rious, than that the Atheists, Deists, Socinians, Autitri- 
nitarians, and other subdivisions of Freethinkers, are 
persons of little zeal for the present ecclesiastic^ esta- 
blishment : their declared opinion is for repealing the sa- 
cramental test : they are very indifferent with regard to 
ceremonies; nor do they hold the ^5 divimtm of episco- 
pacy : therefore this may be intended as one politic step 
toward altering the constitution of the Church establish- 
ed, and setting up Presbytery in the stead, which I leave 
to be farther considered by those at the helm.* 

In the last place, I think nothing can be more plain, 
than that by this expedient, we shall run into the evil 
we chiefly pretend to avcud : and that the abolishment of 
the Christian religion, will be the readiest course we 
can take to introduce popery. And I am the more in- 
clined to this opinion, because we know it has been the 
constant practice of the Jesuits, to send over emissaries, 
with instructions to personate themselves members of the 
several prevailing sects among us. So it is recorded, 
that they have at sundry times appeared in the disguise 
of Pres^terians, Anabaptists, Independents, and 
Q^aken, accwding as any of these were most in credit ; 
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fo, since the ftehion has been taken up of exploding rt* 
ligion, the popish missionaries have not been wanting to 
mix with the Freethinkers; among whom Toland, the 
great oracle of the antichristians, is an Irish priest, the 
son <^ an Irish priest. And the most learned and inge- 
nious author of a book, called ^ The Rights of the 
Christian Church,'' was in a proper juncture reconciled 
to the Romish faith, whose true son, as appears by a 
hundred passages in his treatise, he still continues. Per- 
haps I could add some others to the number; but the 
fact is beyond dispute, and the reasoning they proceed- 
ed by is right : for, supposing Christianity to be ex- 
tinguished, the people will never be at ease till they find 
out some other method of worship ; which will as in&Ui- 
bly produce superstition, as superstition will end in Po- 
pery. 

And therefcMre, if notwithstanding all I have said, it 
still be thought necessary to have a bill brought ia 
for repealing Christianity, I would humbly offer aa 
amendment, that instead of the word Christianity, may 
be put religion in general; which, I conceive, will much 
better answer all the good ends proposed by the pro- 
jectors of it For, as long as we leave in being a God 
and his providence, witli all the necessary consequences,, 
which curious and inquisitive men will he apt to di*aw 
from such premises, we do not strike at the root of the 
evil, though we should ever so effectually annihilate the 
present scheme of the Gospel : for, of what use is free- 
dom of thought, if. it will not produce freedom of ac- 
tion ? which is the sole end, how remote soever in ap- 
pearance, of all objections against Christianity; and 
therefore, the Freethinkers consider it as a sort of edi- 
fice, wherein all the parts have such a mutual depend- 
eqc^ on each other, that if you happen to pull out (we 
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angle nail, the whole fabric must fell to &e grbiuid. 
This was happily expressed by him, who had heard of 
a text brought for proof d the trinity, which in an an- 
dent manuscript was differently read ; he thereupon im- 
mediately took the hint, and by a sudden deduction of 
a long swites^^ most logically concluded ; " Why, if it 
be as you say, I may safely whore and drink on, and 
defy the parson." From which, and many the Uke 
instances easy to be produced, I think nothing can be 
more manifest, than that the quarrel is not agaii»t waf 
paiticular points of hard digestion in the Christian jgrs* 
t^m, but against religion in general ; which, by laying 
restraints on human nature, is supposed the great eosaif 
to the freedom of thought and action. 

Upon the whole, if it shall still be thought for the be^ 
nefit of church and state, that Christianity be abolished^ 
I conceive, however, it may be more conveident lo defer 
the execution to a time of peace ; and not venture, In 
this conjuncture, to disoblige our allies, who, as it falls 
out, are all Christians, and many of them, by the pireju- 
dices of their education, so bigoted^ as to place a 8<Nrt of 
pride in the appellation. If upon being rejected by 
them, we are to trust to an alliance with the Turk, we 
shall find ourselves much deceived : for, as he is too re- 
mote, and generally engaged in war with the Perdan em- 
peror, so his people would be more scandalized at our in- 
fidelity, than our Christian neighbours. For the Turks 
are not only strict observers of religious worship, but, 
what is worse, believe a God ; which is more than is re- 
quired of us, even while we preserve the name of 
Christians. 

* A tniJUs diifert from a tyiioginn, in that it taket only the minoi^ 
propositioo. An example of this figure may he leea in the HiitOYy 

of 7oAn B«//, vol. xxm. y. 
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To oonchide : whatever some may think of the great 
advantages ta trade by this fayourite scheme, I do very 
much apprehend, that in six months time after the act is 
passed for the extirpation of the Gospel, the Bank and 
East-India stock may fall at least one per cent. And 
since that is fifty times more, than ever the wisdom of 
our age thought fit to venture, for the preservation of 
Christianity, there is no reason we should be at so great 
a loss, merely for the sake of destroying it. 
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In the MisceUaniei, pablishcd by Morphew, in 1711, the following 
ilkdvertiaeipent, evidently dietatted l)y Dr. Swift, is preifiiqed : 

** The following Letter is supposed by some judicious persons to 
be of the same author, and if their conjeetures be right, it will be 
of no disadvantage to him to have it revived, considering the time 
when it was writ, the persons then at the helm, and the designs in 
agitation, against which this paper so boldly appeared. I have 
V6en asiored that the Bospicion which the supposed author lay under 
for writing this Letter, absolutely ruined him with the late Minit- 
try. I have taken leave tooiqit abont t page which was purely per- 
«onal) and of no use te the subject^ 
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A LETTER, &c. 



Sift, DubUny Dte. 4, 1708. 

I RscftrirsD your letter, irherein you tell me <^ 
the gtrange represeotatioDs made of us on your nde of 
tlie water. Tbe instance jou are pleased to mention 
is that of the presbyterian missionary, who, according to 
your [dnrase has been lately peisecoted at Dro^heda for 
kk rel^on : but it is easy to- observe, how mighty in-. 
dttitrious some people have been for three or four 
^ars past, to hand about stories of the hardships, the 
merits, the nundi)er, and the power of the presbyterians 
in Ireland; to raise formidable ideas of the dangers 
(^.popery there, and to transmit all for England, im- 
proved by great additions, and with fipecial care to 
lun% them inserted, with comments, in those infamous 
weekly papers, that iitfest your cofTee-houses. So when 
the clause enacting a sacramental test was put in exe- 
cution, it was given out in £nglan<l, that hatfthe justices 
€i peace through this kingdom, had laid down their com- 
nusnons: whereas, upon examination, the whole num- 
ber was found to amount only to a dozen or thirteen, 
and those generally of the lowest rate in fortune and 
understanding, and some of them superannuated. So^ 
when the earl of Pembroke was in Ireland, and the pap- 
liament sitting, a farmal story was very gravely carried 
to his excellency, by some zealous raembehs, of a priest 
newly anived from al^road to the north-west parts of 
Ireland, who had publicly preached to his people, to 
(blVL a murdering the protestants; which, though invented 
to serve an end they were then upon, and are still dri* 
Ting at, was presently handed over, and printed with 
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shrewd remarks by your worthy scribblers. In like 
manner, the account of that person, who was lately ex- 
pelled our university for reflecting on the memory of 
King William : what a dust it raised, and how foully it 
was related, is fresh enough in memory. Neither would 
people be convinced, tOl the univerBity was at the pains 
of publishing a Latin paper to justify themselves. And 
to mention no more, this story of the persecution at 
Drogheda, how it has been spread and aggravated, what 
consequences have been drawn from it, and what re- 
proaches jdxed on those who have least deserved them, . 
we are already infcurmed. Now if the end of all this 
proceeding were a secret and mystery, I should not pre- 
tend to g^ve it an interpretation ; but suifident care has 
J)een taken to explain it, first, by addresses artificially 
(if not iU^ally) procured, to show the miserable state 
of the dissenters in Ireland by reason of the sacramen- 
tal test, and to desire the queen's intercession, that it 
ipight be repealed. Then, it is manifest, that our Speak- 
er,* when he was last year in England, solicited in per- 
son several members of both houses lo have it repealed 
by an act there , though it be a matter purely national, 
that cannot possibly interfere with the trade and inte- 
rest of England ; and though he himself appeared for- 
nerly the most zealous of all men, against the injustice 
of binding a nation by laws, to which they do not con- 
sent And lastly, those weekly libellers, whenever they 
get a tale by the end, relating to Ireland, without once 
troubUi^ their thoughts about the truth, always end it 

* Alan Broderick, Esq. was appointed by King William aolicitor- 
{eneral of Ireland, in which post he was continued by Queen Anne; 
was chosen speaker in 1703 ; attorney-general in 1707 ; chief justice 
of the queen*8 bench in 1709; lord chancellor, Sept. 90, 1714 ; created 
baron Broderick, April 13, 1715 ; viicount Middleton, Aug. 5, 1717. 
Be died Aug. 29, 1728. N. 
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If ith an application agaiost the sacraiuental test, and the 
absolute necessity there is of repealing it in both king- 
doms. I know it may be reckoned a weakness to sa;^ 
any thing of such trifles, as are below a serious man^s 
notice ; much less would I di^arage the understanding 
of any party, to think they would choose tlie vilest and 
mostignoarant among mankind, to employ them for the 
assertors of a cause. I shall only say, that the scanda- 
lous liberty those wretches take, would hardly be al- 
lowed, if it were not mingled with opinions that some 
men would be glad to advance. Besides, how insipid 
soever those papers are, they seem to be levelled to the 
imderstandings of a great number; they are grown a 
necessaiy part in coflfee-house fuiniture, and some time 
or other may happen to be read by customers of all ranks 
for curiosity and amusement, because they lie always in 
the way. One of these authors (the fellow that was 
pilloried, I have forgot his name*) is indeed so grave, 
sententious, dogmatical a rogue, that tliere is no enduriug 
him ; the Obscrvatoi^f is much the brisker of the two, 
and I think farther gone of late in lies and impudence 
than his presbyterian brotlier* The reason why I men- 
tion him, is, to have an occasion of letting you know^ 
that you have not dealt so gallantly with us, as we did 
with you in a parallel case: last year a paper wa| 
brought here from England, called " A Dialogue be- 
tween the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. Higgins, 
which we ordered to be burnt by the common hangman, 
as it well deserved, though we have no more to do with 
his grace of Canterbury,^: than you have with the arch=n 

* Daniel Defoe. H. 

f Mr. John Tutchin. EL 

X Dr. Thomaf Tenison. H. 

VOL. IV. B 
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l9dK)p of Dublin ;* nor can you love and reverence your 
prelate more than vfe do oiurs, whom you tamely sufTer 
to be abused openly, and by name, by that paltry rascal 
of an Observator ; and lately upon an ajSair wherein he 
had no concern; I mean the business of the missionary 
of Drogheda, wherein our excellent primate was enga* 
ged, and did nothlL'g but according to law and discre- 
tion. But because the lord archbishop of Dublin has 
been upon several occasions, of late years, misrepresent- 
ed in England, I would willingly set you right in his 
character-! For his great sujOfeiingB and eminent ser- 
vices, he was by the late king promoted to the see of 
Derry. Abjput the same time he wrote a book to justify 
tlie revolution, wherein was an account of King James's 
proceedings in Ireland ; and the late Archbishop Tillot- 
son recommended it to the king, as the most serviceable 
treatise, that could have been published at such a junc- 
ture. And as his grace set out upon those principles, 
he has proceeded so ever since, as a loyal subject to the 
queen, entirely for the succession in the protestant line, 

* Dr. Waiiam King. H. 

f It U very remarkable that this character was omitted in the 
Irish edition of 1735, said to have been dictated, or strictly revised 
by the Dean himRelf ; and Mr. Pope, who hat been accused of 
garbling the writings he was entrusted with, appears here at least a 
faithful editor, and the author himself to be the garbler. Lord Or- 
rery informs us, that Dr. King, when bishop of Dcrry, liindered 
Dr. Swift from being made dean of Derry. So that, considering 
the violence of Swiff s resentments, it may seem harder to ac- 
count for his inserting this encomium, tlian for his leaving it out. 
But he was then, probably, a stranger to the ill office of his back 
friend, till he was initiated \nto the par^ to which he afterwards 
adhered, and to w-hicii Dr. Boulter owed his advancement to the 
Primacy, in 1719, in opposition to Dr. King. Whatever induced 
Swift to efface this character, the public, once in possession of it, 
will not contentedly part with it. It is too precious a morsel to be 
lost. And if authors (as they have a right) shall castrate tliemselvc?. 
they mu9t nottuiuk to appear to the world with the same spirit as 
Ijeforc. W.B. 
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and for ever excludii^ the Pretender; and thou^ a 
firm friend to the church, jet with indulgence toward 
dissenters, as a^^ars from his conduct at Deny, where 
he was settled for many years among the most virulent 
of the sect, yet upon his removal to Dublin, they pserted 
from him with tears in their eyes, and universal acknow- 
ledgments of his wisdom and goodness. Fw the rest, 
it must be owned, he doeis not busy himself by entering 
deep into any party, but rather spends his time in acts of 
hospitality and charity, in building of churches, repairing 
iib palace, in introducing and preferring the worthiest 
persons he can find, without other regards : in short, in 
the practice of all virtues, that can become a puMic or 
{»ivate life. This and more, if possible, is due to so 
excellent a person, who may be justly reckoned among 
the greatest and most learned prelates of this age, how- 
ever his -character may be defiled by such mean and 
dirty hands, as those of the Obs^rvaUnr, or such as em- 
ploy him. 

I now come to answer the other part of your letter, 
and shaU give you my opinion finely about repealing the 
^sacramental test ; only whereas you dedre my thoughts 
as a friend, and not as i am a member of parliament, I 
fnust assure you they are exactly the same in both capa^ 
cities. 

I nmst begin by telling you we are generally surprised 
at your wonderful kindness to us on ^is occasiim, in be- 
ing so very industrious to teach us to see our interests in 
a point, where we are so unable to see it ourselves. 
This has given us some suspicion ; and though in my own 
particular I am hugely bent to believe, that whenever 
you concern yourselves in our affairs, it is certainly for 
our good, yet I have the misfwtune to be something si]> 
gidar in tins belief; and therefcnne I never attempt to jus^ 
tiiy it, but content myself to possess my 4>wii opiniofi kk 
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priyafee, for fear of encouateriug men ci more wit or 
voidsy than I have to spare. 

We at this distance, who see nothing of the spring of 
actions, are forced, by mere conjecture, to assign two rear 
soot for your desiring us to repeal the sacramental test ; 
one is, because you are said to ims^ne it will be a step 
toward the like good work in England. The other more 
iodmediate, that it will open a way for rewarding several 
persons, who have well deserved upon a great occasion, 
but who are now unqualified through that impediment. 

I do not frequently quote poets, especially English; 
but I remember there is in some of Mr. Cowley's love 
verses a strain, that I thought extraordinary at fifteen, 
and have ofien since imagined it to be spoken by Ire- 
land. 

** Forbid it Heaven, my life should be 
Weigh'd with her least coliveniency.** • 

In short) whatever advantage you propose to yourselves 
by repealing the sacramental test, i^eak it out plainly, it 
tf the best argument you can use, for we value your inter- 
oat much m<Nre than our own ; if your little finger be sore, 
and you think a poultice .made of our vitals will give it 
any ease, speak the word, and it shall be done : the in* 
terest of our whole kingdom is at any time ready to 
strike to that of your poorest fisliing towns; it is hard 
you will not accept our services, unless we believe at 
the same tune, that you are only consulting our profit, 
aod giving us marks of your love. If there be a fire at 
sone distance, and I immediately blow up my house be- 
fore there be occasion, because you are a man of quality, 
and appr^end some danger to a comer of your stable ; 
yet why should you require me to attend next morning 
9X your levee, with my humble thanks for the favour you 
have done me f 
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If we nlgtit be allowed tojn^gefor oartelves, weimd 
dbandanceof benefit by tkesacranental test, aodliwesee 
a mmiber of niacfaiefe wonid be the oomequence of le- 
pealiiig k ; aod we conoeiye the objectkNiB made against 
h by the disBentaB, are of no nanner <tf force. Tfaej 
tdl 118 of their Baerits In the late war in Ireland, andhow 
cheeHidly tfaej engaged for the safety of the natioo; that 
if they^bad thought they had been fi^itlng oiilj other 
people's qaanrelS) perhaps it might have coded their 
zeal ; and that fer the future they shall sit down quiet^, 
andletus dooorworkoarselveB; nay, that it is neoea- 
sary they should do so, since they cannot take up anna 
under the penalty of h%h treason. 

Now supposing them to have done their du^, as I be* 
lieve they did, (and not to trouble them about the fly oil 
the wheel) I thought liberty, property, aod religion, had 
been the three subjects of the quarrel ; and have not all 
those been amply secured to tbem? had they at that 
time a mental reservation for power and employments? 
and must these two artides be added henceforward la 
our national quarrds? It Ib grown a mighty ooneeit 
among some men, to melt down the phrase of a church 
established by law, into that of the religion of the magis- 
trate; of which appellation it is easier to find tiie reason 
than the sense : if by the magistrate they mean the 
prince, the expression includes a falsehood; for when 
King James was prince, the established church was the 
same it is now. If by the same word they mean the le* 
gkdatnre, we desire no more. Be that as it will, w^ of 
this kingdom believe the church of Irelan4 to be the aa- 
tional church, and the only one established 1^. law, and 
are willing by the same law to give a toleratixm to dk" 
senters; but if once we repeal our sacramental test, and 
grant a toleration, or smpend the execation of the pen^ 
)a«irs, I do not cfee bow we can be said to have any estar 
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blished church remaining ; or rather, "why there will not 
be as many established churehes, as there are sects of 
disseaters. No, say they, yours will still be the nation- 
al churchy because your bishops and clergy are maintain- 
ed by the public ; but, that I suppose will be of no long 
duration, and it would be very unjust it should, because^ 
to speak in Tindal's phrase, it is not reasonable that re- 
venues should be annexed to one opinion, more than an>- 
othar, when all are equally lawful ; and it is the same 
author's maxim, that no freebom subject ought to pay 
for maintaining speculations he does not believe. But 
why should any man, upon account of opinions he ean« 
not help, be deprived of the opportunity of serving his 
queen and country? Their zeal is commendable, and 
when employments go a begging for want of hands, they 
shall be sure to have the refusal, only upon condition 
they will not pretend to them upon maxims, which equal- 
ly indude atheists, turks, jews, infidels^ and heretics; 6t; 
which is still mwe dangerous, even papists themselves : 
the former you allow, the other you deny ; because these 
last own a foreign power, and therefore roust be shut out. 
But there is no great weight in this ; for their religion 
can suit with firee states, with limited or absolute mon- 
archies, as well as a better; and the pope's power in 
France is but a shadow ; so that, upon, this foot, there 
need be no great danger to the oonstitution, by admit- 
ting papists to employments. I will help you to enough 
of them who shall be ready to allow the pope as little 
power hare as you please ; and the bare opinion of his 
being vicar of Christ, is but a speculative point, for 
which no man, it seems, ought to be deprived of the ca- 
pacity of serving his country. 

But, if you please, I will tell you the great objection 
we have against repealing this same saoramental test* It 
ill, that we are verily persuaded, the consequence will h% 
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an entire alteration of religion among us, in do great 
compass of years. And pray, observe how urexeason 
here in Ireland upon this matter. 

We observe the Scots in our northern parts, to be. a 
brave industrious people, extremely devoted to their re- 
ligion, and full of an undistui'foed affection toward each 
other. Numbers of that noble nation, invited by . the 
fertilities of the soil, are glad to exchange their barren 
hills of Loquabar, by a voyage of three hours, for our 
fruitful vales of Down and Antrim, so productive of that 
grain, which, at little trouUe and Iqss expense, finds 
diet and lodging for themselves and theu* cattle. These 
people, by their extreme parsimony, wonderful dexterity 
in dealing, and firm adherence to one another, soon grow 
into wealth from the smallest beginnings, never are root- 
ed out where they once fix, and increase daily by new 
supplies : besides, when they are the superior number 
in any tract of ground, they are not over patient of i^- 
tive ; but such, whom they cannot assimilate, soon find 
it their interest to remove. I have done all in my pow- 
er, on some land of my own, to preserve two or thre€ 
English fellows in their neighbourhood, but found it im^ 
possible, tliough one of thcm^ thought he had sufficiently 
made his court by turning presbytedan. Add to all 
this, that they bring along witli them from Scotland a 
most formidable notion of our church, which they look 
upon at least three degrees worse than popery : and it is 
natui'al it should be so, since they come over full fraught 
with that spirit, which taught them to abolish episcopa- 
cy at home. 

Theu we proceed fartJier, and observe,^ that the gentle- 
men of employments here make a very considerable 
number in the house of commons, and, have no 
other merit, but that of doing their duty in their several 
stations; therefore, when the test is repealed, it will be 
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Idghly reasonable they &h(mld give place to those irlS* 
have much greater services to plead. The commissions' 
of the revenue are soon disposed c^, and the collectors 
and other officers thougbout this kingdom, are generally 
appointed by the commissioners, which gives them a 
mighty influrace in every country. As much may b« 
said of the great officers in the law ; and when this door 
is open to let dissenters into the commissions of the peace, 
to make them high sherifTs, mayors of corporations, and 
officers of the army and militia, I do not see how it can 
be otherwise, considering their industry and our suplne- 
ness, but that they may, in a very few years, grow to a 
majority in the house of commons, and consequently 
make themselves the national religion, and have a fair 
fNretence to demand the revenues of the church for their 
teachers. I know it will be objected, that if all this 
should happen as I describe, yet the presbyterian reli- 
gioD could never be made the nati<mal by act of par- 
liament, because our bishops are so great a number in 
ijie house of lords ; and without a majority there, tho^ 
church could not be abolished. But I have two very 
good expedients for that, which I shall leave you to 
guess, and I dare swear our speaker here has often 
thought 00, especially having endeavored at one of them 
so lately. To convince you that this design is not so 
foreign from some people's thoughts, I must let you know, 
that an honest bellwether of our house,^ (you have him 
BOW in England, I wish you could keep him there) had 
the impudence some years ago, in parliament time, to 
diake my lord bishop of Kilaloof by his lawn sleeve, and 
tell him, in a threatening manner,^ ^ that h^ hoped to 

* SuppMed to be Mr. Brodcrick. H. 

f Dr* Lindsay, afterward lord piimate. H. 
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live to see the day, irhea there should not be one of his 
order in the kingdom." 

Tliese last lines perhaps 70U think a dis^esnon; 
therefore to retiurn : I have told you the consequences 
ve fully reckon upon, from repealing the sacramental 
test, which, although the greatest number of such as are 
for doing it, are actually in no manner of pa:in about it, 
and many of them care not threepence whether there be 
any church, or not, yet, because they pretend to argue 
from conscience, as well as policy and interest, I thought 
it proper to understand and answer them accordingly. 

Now, sir, in answer to your question, whether, if any 
attempt should be made here for repealing the sacra- 
mental test, it would be likely to succeed ? the number 
of professed dissenters in this parliament was, as I re- 
member, something under a dozen, and I cannot call to 
mind above thirty others, who were expected to fall in 
with them. This is certain, that the presby terian partj% 
having with great industry mustered up their forces* 
did endeavour one day, upon occasion of a hint in my 
lord Pembroke's speech, to introduce a debate about re- 
pealing the test clause, when there appeared at least four 
to one odds against them ; and the ablest of those, who 
were reckoned the most staunch and thoroughpaced 
whigs upon all other occasions, fell off with an abhor- 
rence at the iirst mention of this. 

I must desire you take notice, that the terms of WJdg 

and Tan/, do not properly express the different interests 

in our parliament. I remember, when I was last in 

England, I told the king, " that the highest Tories we 

had with us would make tolerable Whigs there." This 

was certainly right, and still in the general continues sO; 

unless you have since admitted new characteristics, 

which did not come witliin our definition. Wlioever- 

beai"s a true veneration for the glorious memorv of king 

B 2 
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William, as our great deliverer from popery and slavery ,• 
whoever is firmly loyal to our present queen, with an 
utter abhorrence and detestation of the Pretender ; who- 
ever approves the succession to thq crown in the house 
of Hanover, and is for preserving the doctiine and dis- 
cipline of the church of England, with an indulgence for 
scrupulous consciences; such a man we tliink acts upon 
right principles, and may be justly allowed a whig; and 
I believe there are not six members«in oui* house of com- 
mons, who may not fairly come under this description. 
So that the parties among us are made up, on one fide, of 
moderate wliigs, and on the other of prssbytcrians and 
tlieir abettors ; by which last I mean such, who can equal- 
ly go to a church or conventicle, or such who are indiffer- 
ent ta all religion in general ; or lastly, such who affect to 
bear a personal rancour toward the clergy : these last 
are a- set of men not of our own growth, their principles 
at least have been imported of late years; yet this whole 
party put together, will scarce, I am confident, amount 
to above fifty men in pai'liament, wliich can harllly be 
worked up into a majoi-ity of three hundred. 

As to the house of Lords, the difficulty there is con- 
ceived at least as great as in ours. So many of our tem- 
poral peers live in England, that the bishops are general- 
ly pretty near a par of the house, and we reckon they will 
be all to a man against repealhig tlie test ; and yet their 
Jordships are generally thought as good whigs upon our 
principles, as any in the kingdom. There are indeed a few 
lay lords, wlio appear to have no great devotion for epis- 
copacy ; and perhaps one or. two more, wifh wliom cer- 
tain powerful motives might be used, for removing any 
difficulty whatsoever ; but these are, in no sort, a num- 
ber to carry any point against a conjunction of the rest, 
ami the whole bench of bis^hops. 
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Besides, the irhole body of our clergy is utterly 
against repealing the test, though they are entirely de- 
voted to her majesty, and hardly one in a hundred, who 
are not very good whigs, in our acceptation of the word. 
And I must let you know that we of Ireland are not yet 
come up to other folks' refinements," for we generally love 
and esteem our clei^, and think they deserve it ; nay, 
we are apt to lay some weight upon their opinion, and 
would not willingly disoblige tlienu at least unless it 
were upon some greater point of interest than this. And 
their judgment in the present affair is the more to be 
regarded, because they are the last persons who will be 
affected by it : this makes us think them impartial, and 
that their concern is only for religion, and the interest of 
the kingdom. Because the act, which repeals the test," 
will only qualify a layman for an employment, but not 
a presbyterian or anabaptist preacher, for a church-liv- 
ing. Now I must take leave to inform you, tliat several 
members of our house, and myself among tlie rest, know- 
ing some time ago what was upon the anvil, went to aU 
the clergy we knew of any distinction, and deared their 
judgment in the matter; wherein we found a most won- 
derful agreement, there being but one divine that we could 
hear of in the whole kingdom, who appeared of a con- 
trary sentiment; wherein he aft^ward stood alone in 
the convocation, very little to his credit, though as he 
hoped very much to his interest. 

I will now consider a little the ai'guments offered to 
show the advantages, or rather the necessity of repealing 
the test in Ireland. We arc told the popish interest is 
here so formidable, that all hands should be joined to 
keep it under ; that the only names of distinction among 
us ought to be those of protestant and papist ; and that 
this expedient is the only means to unite all prottstants 

b3 
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upoo one common bottom. AU irhkb is nothing but 
misrepresentation and mistake. 

If ire were under anj real fear of the papists in this 
kingdom, it ttouM be bard to think us so stupid, as not 
to be equally apprehensive with others, since ve are 
likely to be the greatest, and more immediate sufferers; 
but on the contrary, we look upon them to be altogether 
as inconsiderable, as the women and children. Their 
lands are almost entirely taken from them, and they are 
rendered incapable of purchasing any more, and for die 
little that remains, provision is made by the late aet 
against popery, that it will daily crumble away: to pre- 
vent vhich, some of the most considerable among them 
are already turned protestants, and so in all probability 
will many more. Then the popish priests are all re- 
gistered, and without permission (which I hope will not 
be granted) they can have no successors; so that the 
protestant clergy will find it perhaps no difficult matter 
to bring great numbers over to the church; and in the 
mean time the common people, without leaders, without 
discipline, or natural courage, being little better than 
hewers of wood, and drawers of water, are out of al} 
capacity of doitig any mischief, if they were ever so 
well inclined. Neither are they at aU likely to join, in 
any coosidersdble numbers, with an invader, having found 
jgD in success when they were much more numerous and 
powerful ; when they had a prince of their own religion 
to head them, had been trained for some years under a 
popish deputy, and received such mighty aids from the 
French khig.* 

As to that argument used for repealing the test, that it 
wiU unite all protestants against the common enemy ; I 

* IntfacRigDorKiDg James II. and till after the battle of tl|c 
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wooder by vliat figure those gentlemen speak, who are 
pleased to advance it : suppose, in order to increase the 
frienddilp between you and me, a law should pass, that 
I must have half jour estate ; do jou think that would 
imiefa advance the union between us ? or suppose I share 
Dfj fortune equally between my own children and a 
stranger, whom I take into my protection : will that be 
a method to unite them ? it is an odd way of uniting 
parties, to deprive a majority of part of their ancient 
right, by conferring it on a faction, who had never any 
right at all, and therefore cannot be said to sufler any 
loas or injury, if it be refused them. Neither is it very 
clear, how far some people may stretch the term of com- 
mon enemy. How many are there of those that call 
themselves protestants, who look upon our m orsliip to be 
idolatrous, as well as that of the papists, an<l with 
great charity, put prelacy and popery together, as terms 
convertible ? 

And therefore there is one small doubt* I would be 
willingly satisfied in, before I agree to the repealing of 
the test; that is, whether these same protestants, when 
they have, by their dexterity, made themselves the na- 
tional religion, and disposed the church revenues among 
their pastors or themselves, will be so kind to allow Ui 
dissenters^ I do not say a share in employments, but a 
bare toleration by law ? the reason of my doubt is, be- 
cause I have been so very idle, as to read above fifty 
pamphlets, written by as many presbyterian divines, 
loudly disclaiming this idol toleration ; some of them 



* Tlie arrangement of these words, Jwmtd be willingly satiified tn, 
occasions such a hobbling as is disagreeable to the ear ; a small change 
will make the words roo noeotbly, z» thuf--^ 1 would willingly be 
satisfied ilk* fh 
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calliDo; it (I know not how properly) a rag of popeiy, 
and all agreeing it was to establish iniquity by a law. 
Now I would be glad to know, when and where their 
successors have renounced this doctrine, and before what 
witnesses. Because, methinks I should be loath to see 
my poor titular bishop in partihus, seized on by mistake 
in the dark for a Jesuit ; or be forced myself to keep a 
chaplain disguised like my butler, and steal to prayers 
in a back*rooni, as my grandfather used in those times^ 
when the church of England was malignant. 

But this is ripping up old quarrels long forgot ; pope- 
ry is now the common enemy, against which we must all 
unite : I have been tired in history mih the pei*petual 
.folly of those states, who call in foreigners to assist them 
against a common enemy : but the mischief was, these 
: allies would never be brought to allow, that the common 
enemy was quite subdued. And they had reason ; for 
it proved at last, that one part of the common enemy was 
those who called them in, and so the allies became at 
length the masters. 

i It is agreed among naturalists, that a lion is a larger, 
a stronger, and more dangerous enemy than a cat ; yet 
if a man were to have his choice, either a lion at his 
foot, bound fast with three or four chains, his teeth drawn 
out, and his claws pared to the quick, or an angry cat 
in full liberty at his throat ; he would take no long time 
lo determine. 

I have been sometimes admiring the wonderful signifi- 
cancy of that word persecution, and what various inter- 
pretations it has acquired even within my memory. 
When I was a boy, I often heard the presby teiians com- 
plain, that they were not permitted to serve God in 
their own way: they said they did not repine at our 
CDJployroents, but tliougbt that all men who live peace- 
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Mjy oa^ to have liberty of conscience, tnd leave to 
assemble. That impediiiieat being remoTed at tbe re- 
volutioD, they soon learned to swallow the sacramental 
test, and be^an to take very lar«i:e steps, wherein all who 
ctfered to oppose them, were called men of a peisecut- 
ingspirit. During the time the bill against occasional 
conformity was on foot, persecution was every day rung 
in our ears, and now at last the sacramental test itself 
has the same name. Where then is this matter likely to 
end, when the obtaining of one request, is only used 
as a step to demand another ? a lover is ever complain- 
ing of cruelty, while any thing is denied him ; when 
the lady ceases to be cruel, she is from the next mo- 
ment at his mercy : so perseaition, it seems, is eveiy 
thing, that will not leave it in men's power to persecute 
others. 

There is one aigument offered against a sacramental 
test, by a sort of men, who are content to be styled of the 
church of England, who perhaps attend its service in the 
morning, and go with their wives to a conventicle in tho 
afternoon, confesung they hear very good doctrine in 
both. These men are much offended, that so holy an 
instilutiou, as that of the Lord's Supper, should be made 
subservient to such mercenary purposes as the getting of 
an employment. Now it seems, the law, ccHicIuding all 
men to be members of that church where they receive 
the sacrament ; and supposing all men to live like diri£* 
iians (especially those who are tohave employments) did 
imagine they received the sacrament In coui-se about 
four times a year ; and therefore only desu*ed it might- 
appear by certificate to the public, that such, who took 
an cilice, were members of the church established, by 
doing their ordinary duty. However, lest we should 
offeo^ them, we have often desired tliey would deal can- 
didly with us : for, if the matter stuck only there, we 
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Would pr(^x)8e it in parliameot, that every man, who 
takes an emplojmeDtf should, instead of receirii^ the 
•acrament, be obliged to swear, that he is -a member of 
Ihe church of Ireland by law established, with episco* 
pacy, and so forth; and as they do now in Scotland, to 
be true to the kirk. But when we drive them thus fars 
they always retire to the main body of the argument, 
urge the hardship that men should be deprived the 
Hberty of serving their queen and country, on account (^ 
their conscience; and, in shorty have recourse to the 
common style of their half brethren. Now, whether this 
be a sincere way d* arguing, I will appeal to any other 
judgment but theirs. 

There is another topic of clamour somewhat parallel 
to the foreg(Mng : it seems by the test clause, the mUitaiy 
officer are obliged to receive the sacrament, as well as 
the civil. And it is a matter of some patience, to hear 
the dissenters declaiming upon thb occasion : they cry 
they are disarmed, they are used like papists ; when an 
enemy appears at home, or from abroad, they must sit still 
and see their throats cut, or be hanged for high treason 
if they offer to defend themselves. Miserable condition ! 
woful dilemma ! it is happy for us all, that the Pretender 
was not apprised of this pasave predby terian piinciple, 
else he would have infallibly landed in our noilhern 
parts, and found them all sat down in their fonnalities, 
as the Gauls did the Roman senators, ready to die with 
honour in their callings. Sometimes to appease then* in- 
diguatiou, we venture to give them hopes, that in such a 
case, the government will perhaps connive, and hardly be 
so severe to hang them for defending it, against the letter 
of tlie law ; to which they readily answer, that they will 
not lie at our mercy, but let us fight our battles ourselves^ 
Sometimes we offer to get an act, by which, upcn all 
popish insui'rections at home, or popish invasion from 
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ttbroad, the goyernnient shall be empowered to grant conr* 
onssioDs to all protestants irhatsoever, without that per- 
secuting ciiciunstaDce of obliging them to say their 
prayers, niien they receive the sacrament : but they ab- 
hor all thoughts of occasional commissions ; they will not 
do our diiidgery, and we reap the benefit : it is not worth 
their while to fight pro arts etfocis ; and they had rather* 
lose their estates, liberties, religion, and lires, than the 
pleasure of governing. 

But to bring this discourse toward a conclusion : if the 
fitssenters will be satisfied with such a toleration bylaw, 
as has been granted them in England, I believe the mi[- 
jority of both houses will fall readily in with it ; fiaurther 
it will be hard to persuade this house of commons, and 
. perhaps much harder the next. For, to say the truthi 
we make a mighty difiference here between suffering 
thistles to grow among us, and wearing them for podeik 
We are fully convinced in oar consdefices, that we shall 
always tolerate them \ but not quite so fully, that they 
will always tolei-ate us, when it comes to their tura { atid 
we are the majority, and we are in possession. 

He who argues in defence of a law in force, not anti- 
quated or obsolete, but lately enacted, is certainly on the 
safer side, and may be allowed to point out the dangers Jte 
conceives to foresee in the abrogation of it. 

For, if the consequences of repealing this clause should 
at some time or other enable the presl^terians to woik 
themselves up into the national church : instead of uniting 
protestants, it would sow eternal divisions among them. 
First, their own sects, which now lie dormant, would be 



* Had rather — is a bad ungraramatical phraie, crept into writing 
from vulgar ipeech. It should be always, WQvJd rather. The word, 
rather i stands in the place of— -more willingly; and would any one 
gay, * they had ^ore willingly lose their estates p' No certainly, it 
8bould be, * they fooxiM more willingly,* &c. S. 
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soon at cufifs again with each other about power and prc^ 
ferment ; and the dissenting episcopals, perhaps discon- 
tented to such a degree, as upon some fair unhappy oc-- 
casion, would be able to shake the firmest loyalty, which 
none can deny theirs to be. 

Neither is it very difficult to c6njectiu*e> fi:om some 
late proceedings, at what a rate tliis faction is likely to 
drive, wherever it get^ the whip and the seat. They 
have already set up courts of spiritual judicature in open 
contempt of the laws: they send missionaries every 
where, without being invited, in order to convert the 
church of England folks to chiistianity. They are as 
vigilant as I l^now who, to attend persons on their death- 
beds, and for purposes much alike. And what practices 
9uch principles as these (with many other that might be 
invidious to mention) may spawn when they aie laid out 
to the sun, you may determine at leisuic. 

Lastly, Whether we are so entirely sure of their loyalty 
upon the present foot of government, as you may imaging, 
their detractors make a question, which however does, I 
think, by no means affect the body of dissenters ; but the 
instance produced is, of some among their leading teachers 
in tlie north, who having refused the abjuration oath, yet 
continue their preaching, and have abundance of fol- 
lowei<g. The particulars are out of my head ; but the 
fact is notorious enough, and I believe has been pub- 
lished ; I think it a pity it has not been remedied. 

Thus I have fairly given you, sir, my own opinion, as 
well as that of a great majority in both houses here, re- 
lating to this weighty affair : upon which I am confident 
you may securely reckon. I will leave you to make 
what use of it you please. 

I am, with great respect, sir, 

Tours, &c. 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH,'' &q. 

[Written in the year 1708, hut left unftnisked] 



These ilemai'ks, though left unfinished by the Deaq, 
and but the slight prolusions of his strength, jshow how 
sincere, how able a champion he was of religion and the 
church.* W. B. 

* Dr. Matthew Tindal,f born about 1637, became a commoner of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1632 ; removed to Exeter College in 1672; 
and was elected fellow of All Souls in 1676. In the reign of James 
U* he declared himself a Roman Catholic, but afterward renounced 
that religion. He greatly distinguished himself hy two famoat 
works : First "the Rights of the Christian Church asserted,'* in 1706. 
This book, as was expected, made a great noise, and met with many 
answerers ; among others, it exercised the pen of Dr. Swift, in these 
judicious Remarks. Dr. Tindal published a defence of it in 1709 : 
which, with the book itself, the house of commons ordered^to be burnt 
by the hangman, March 25, 1710. The other famous work of Dr. 
Tindal was, ^* Christianity as old as t\K Creation,** published in 
1730. The first was written against the Chyrcb, this against Reve- 
lation j so that, if this author's principles and designs had taken place, 
his plan would have been completed by the destruction of both. 
Beside these two important works, he wrote a great number of 
smaller pieces on civil and religious liberty. He died in August, 
1733 ; and though he was about 73 years of age when he publislied 
his " Christianity as old as the Creation," yet he left a second vo- 
lume of that work in manuscript, by way of reply to all his answer- 
ers ; the publication of which was prevented by Bp. Gibson. He was 
indisputably a man of great reasoning powers, and^ery sufficient 
learning; and Christians might have wished with reason, thathe had 
employed his talents to a better purpose. N. 

f ** Who virtue and the church alike disowns, 
** Thinks this but words, and that but bricks and stones.** 
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Before I enter upon a particular examination of 
this treatise, it will be convenient to do two things : 

First, To give some account of the author, together 
with the motives that might probably engage him in such 
a work. And, 

Secondly, To; discover the nature and tendency, in ge- 
neral, of the work itself. 

The first of these, although it has been objected against, 
seems iiighly reasonable, especially in books that instil 
pernicious principles. For, although a book is not in- 
triofflcally much better or worse, according to the stature 
or complexion of the author, yet when it happens to 
make a noise, we are apt, and curious, as in other noises, 
to look about ji-om whence it comes. But, however, 
there is something more in the matter. 

If a theological subject be well handled by a layman, 
it is better received thsto if it came from a divine :* and 
that for reasons obvious enough, which, although of lit- 
tle weight in themselves, will ever have a great deal with 
mankind. 

But when books are written with ill intentions, to ad- 
vance dangerous opinions, or destroy foundations ; it may 
be then of real use to know from what quarter they come, 
and go a good way toward their confutation. For in 
stance, if any man should write a book against the lawful'' 

* The excellent treatise of Mr. West on the Resurrection, that of 
Lord Lyttelton on the conversion of 8t. Paul, and the Conjectures 
on the New Testament by Mr. Bowjer^ willafibrdremarkable prooff 
oftSiisobsemlton. If. 
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ness of punishing feloDy with death ; and upon inquiry, 
the author should be found in Newgate, under condemna- 
tion for robbing a house ; his arguments would, not very 
unjustly, lose much of theii* force, from the circumstances 
he lay under. So, when Milton writ his book of divorces, it 
was presently rejected as an occasional treatise ; because 
eveiy body knew he had a shrew for his wife. Neither 
can there be any reason imagined why he might not, 
after he Avas blind, have writ another upon the danger 
and inconvenience of eyes. But it is a piece of logic 
which will hai'dly pass on the world, that because, 4)ne 
man has a sore nose, therefore all the town should put 
plasters upon theh's. So, If this treatise about the rights 
of the church should prove to be the .work of a man 
steady in his principles,, of exact morals, and profound 
learning, a true lover of his country, and a hater of 
Christianity, as what he really believes to be a cheat upon 
qiankind, whom he would undeceive purely for their 
good ; it might be apt to check unwary men, even of 
good dispositions toward religion. But, if it be found 
the production of a man soured with age and misfortunes, 
together with the consciousness of past miscarriages ; of 
one, who, in hopes of preferment, was reconciled to the 
popish religion ; of one, wholly prostitute in life and 
principles, and only an enemy to religion, because it con- 
demns them : In this case, and this last I find is the uni- 
versal opinion, he is likely to have few proselytes, be- 
side those, who, from a sense of their vicious lives, re- 
cpiirc to be perpetually supplied by such amusements as 
this; which serve to flatter their wishes, and debase their 
understandings. 

I know there are some who would fain have it, that 
this discourse was written by a club of freethinker^ 
among whom the supposed author only came in for a 
share. But, sure, we cannot judge so meanly of any 
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party, ivithout afnonting the dignity of mankind. If 
tliis be so, and if here be the product of all their quotas 
and contributions, we must needs allow, that freethinking 
is a most confined and limited talent. It is true, indeed, 
the whole discourse seems to be a motley, inconsistent 
composition, made up of various shreds of equal fineness, 
although of different colours. It is a bundle of incohe- 
rent maxims and assertions, that frequently destroy one 
another. But still there Is the same flatness of thought 
and style ; the same weak advances toward wit and raille- 
ry ; the same petulancy and pertuess of spirit ; the same 
train of superficial reading ; the same thi-eadbare quota- 
tion ; the same affectation of forming general rules upon 
false and scanty preraises. And, lastly i the same vapid ve- 
nom sprinkled over the whole ; which like the dying im- 
potent bite of a trodden benumbed snake, may be nau- 
seous and offensive, but cannot be very dangerous. 

And, indeed, I am so fai* from thinking this libel to be 
born of several fatliers, that it has been the wonder of 
several others, as well as myself, hoiv it was possible for 
any man, who appears to have gone the common circle 
of academical education ; who has taken so universal a 
liberty, and has so entirely laid aside all regards, not only 
of Chiistianity, but common truth and justice ; one who 
is dead to all sense of shame, and seems to be past the 
getting or losing of a reputation, should, with so many ad- 
vantages, and upon so unlimited a subject, come out with 
80 poor, so jejune a production. Should we pity, or be 
amazed at so perverse a talent, whicli, instead of qualify- 
ing an author to give a new turn to old matter, disposes 
him quite*" contrary to talk in an old beaten trivial man- 
ner upon topics wholly new ? to make so many sallies 

*■ This is not grammar — it should be the adverb instead of the 
ftdj€ctive, " quite coninzrirtwe/* S. 
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into pedaatiy without a call, upon a subject the most 
alien, and in the verj moments he is declaiming against it 
and in an age, too» where it is so violentlj eiq)loded, es- 
pecially among those readers he proposes to entertain ? 

I know it will be said, that this is only to talk in the com- 
mon style of an answerer ; but I have not so little policy. 
If thcfre were any hope of reputation or merit from such 
victory, I should be apt, like others, to cry up the cou- 
rage and conduct of an enemy. Whereas to detect the 
weakness, tlie malice, the sophistry, the falsehooil, the ]g» 
norance of such a writer, requires little more tlian to rank 
Ins perfections in such an order, and place them in such 
a light, tliat the commonest reader may form a judg- 
ment of them. 

It may still be a wonder how so heavy a book, written 
upon a subject in appearance so little instructive or di- 
verting, should sui-vive to three editions, and consequent- 
ly find a better reception than is usual with such bulky 
spiritless volumes ; and this, in an age that^ pretends so 
soon to be nauseated with what is tedious and dull. To 
which I can only return, that, as burning a book by the 
common hangman, is a known expedient to make it sell ; 
so, to Avrite a book that deserves such treatment, is 
another : and a third, perhaps as elTectual as eitlier, is to 
ply an insipid, worthless tract, with grave and learned 
answers, as Dr. Hickes, Dr. Potter, and Mr. Wotton 
have done. Such performances, however commendable, 
have glanced a reputation upon the piece; which owes 
its life to tlie strength of those hands and weapons that 
were raised to destroy it ; like flinging a mountain upon 
a worm, which instead of being bruised, by the advan- 
tage of its littleness, lodges under it unhurt. 

But neither is this all. For the subject, as unpro- 
mising as it seems at first view, is no less than tliat of 
Lucretius, to free men's minds from the bondage of reli- 
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gion; and this, not by little hints and by piecemeal, 
after the manner of those little atheistical tracts that steal 
into the world, bat in a thorough wholesale manner ; by 
making religion, church, Christianity, with all their con- 
cmnitants, a perfect contrivance of the civil power. It 
is an imputation often charged on this sort of men, that, 
by tlieir invectives against religion, they can possibly 
propose no other end than that of fortifying themselves 
and others against the reproaches ef a vicious life : it be- 
ing necessary for men of libertine practices, to embrace 
libertine principles, or else they cannot act in consistence 
with any reason, or preserve any peace of mind, ^^^lethe^ 
such authors V^ve this design (whereof I Aiuk they have 
never gone about to acquit themselves) thus much is 
certain; that no other use is made of such writings: 
Neither did I ever hear this author's book justified by 
any person, either whig or tory, except such who are of 
that profligate character. And I believe, whoever ex- 
amines it, will be of the same opinion ; although indeed 
such wretches are so numerous, that it seems rather sur- 
prising, why the book has had no more editions, than 
why it should have so many. 

Having thus endeavoured to satisfy the curious with 
some account of this author's character, let us examine 
what might probably be the motives to engage him in 
such a work. I shall say nothing of the principal, which 
is a sum of money ; because that is not a mark to dis* 
tinguish him from any other trader with the press. I 
will say nothing of revenge and malice, fi-om resentment 
of the indignities and contempt he has undergone for 
his crime of apostacy. To this passion he has thought 
fit to sacrifice order, propriety, discretion, and common 
sense, as may be seen in every page of his book ; but I 
lun deceived, if there were not a third motive as power- 
ful as the othar two; and that k vanity. About the lat-> 
VOL. ir. c 
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ter end of King James's reign, he had almost finished a 
learned discourse in defence of the church of Rome, and 
t(f justify his conyersion; all which, upon the Revolu- 
tion, was quite out of season. Having thus prostituted 
his reputation, and at once mined his hopes, he had no 
course left, but to show his spite against religion in 
general; the false pretensions to which had proved so 
destructive to his credit and fortune : and at the same 
time, loath to employ the speculations of so many years to 
no purpose ; by an easy turn, the same arguments he had 
made use of to advance popery, were full as properly 
levelled by him against Christianity itself; like the 
image, which, ^hile it was new and handsome, was wor- 
shipped for a saint ; and when it came to be old and 
broken, was still good enough to make a tolerable devil. 
And therefore, evciy reader will observe, that the ar- 
guments for popery are much the strongest of any in his 
book, as I shall farther remark when I find them in my 
way. 

There is one ch-cumstance in his title page, which I 
take to be not amiss, where he calls his book, " Part the 
First." This is a project to fright away answerers, and 
make the poor advocates for religion believe, he still 
keeps farther vengeance in petto. It must be allowed, 
he has not wholly lost time while he was of the Romish 
communion. Tliis very trick he learned from his old 
fatlier the pope ; whose custom it is to lift up his hand 
and threaten to fulminate, when he never meant to shoot 
his bolts; because the princes of Christendom had learn- 
ed the secret to avoid or despise them. Dr. Ilickes knew 
this very well, and therefore, in his answer to this " Book 
of Rights," where a second partis thi-eateued, like arasli 
person he desperately cries, "Let it come." But I, 
who have too much phlegm to provoke angry wits of his 
standard, must tell the author, that the doctor plays the 
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wa^, as if he were sure it vere all grimace. For my 
part, I declare, if be -writes a second part, I wiU not 
write another answer ; or if I do, it shall be published 
befcNre the other part comes out 

There may have been anotho: motive, although it be 
hardly credible, both for publishiDg this work, and 
threatening a second part : it is soon conceived how far 
the sense <^ a man's vanity will transport him. This 
man must have somewhere heard, that dangerous ene- 
mies have been often bribed to silence with money or 
preferment : And therefore to show how formidable he is, 
he has published his fii'st essay ; and in hopes of hire to 
be quiet, has frighted us with his design of another. 
What must the clergy do in these unliappy circum- 
ftances ? If they should bestow this man bread enough 
to stop his mouth, it wiU but open those of a hundred 
more, who are every whit as well qualified to rail as he. 
And truly, when I compare the former enemies to 
Christianity, such as Socinus, Hobbes, and Spinosa, with 
such of tlieir successors, as Toland, Asgyll, Coward, 
Gildon, this author of the Rights, and some others ; the 
church appears to me like the sick old lion in the fable, 
who, after having his person outraged by the bull, the 
elephant, the horse, and the bear, took nothing so mudi 
to heart as to find himself at last insulted by the spurn 
of an ass. 

I will now add a few words, to give the reader some 
general notion of the nature and tendency of the work 
itself. 

I think I may assert without the least partiality, thai 
it is a treatise wholly devoid of wit or learning, under 
the most violent and weak endeavours and pretences to 
both. That it is replenished throughout with bold, rude, 
improbable falsehoods, and gross misinterpretations; 
and supported by the most impudent sophistry, and false 
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logic^ I have any where observed. To this he has 
added a paiby, traditional cant of priestrid and priest- 
crafty without reason or pretext as he applies it. And 
when he rails at those doctrines in popery (which no 
protestant was ever supposed to believe) he leads the 
reader, however, by the hand, to make applications 
ag^ainst the Engli^ clergy ; and tlien he never fails to 
triumph, as if he had made a veiy slirewd and notable 
stroke. And because the court and kingdom seem dis- 
posed to moderation with regard to dissenters, more per- 
haps than is agreeable to the hot unreasonable temper of 
lome mistakeu men among us; therefore, under the 
^Iter of that popular opinion, he ridicules ail that is 
sound in religion, even Christianity itself, under the 
names of jacobite, tackers, high church, and other terms 
of factious jargon. All which, if it were to be first 
rased from his book (as just so much of nothing to the 
pui^poise) how little would remain to give the trouble of 
aa answer ! To which let me add, that the spirit or ge- 
nius, which animates the whole, is plainly perceived to 
be nothing else but the abortive malice of an old n^lect* 
ed man, who has long lain under tlie extremes of 
obloquy, poverty, and contempt, that have soured his 
temper, and made him fearless. But where is the merit 
of being bold, to a man tliat is secure of impunity to his 
person, and is past apprehension of any thing else ? He 
that has neither reputation nor bread, has very little to 
Icse, and has therefore as little to fear. And as it is 
usually said, " Whoever values not his own life, is 
master of another man's ;^' so tliere is something like it 
in reputation : He that is wholly lost to all regards of 
truth or modesty, may scatter so much calumny and 
scandal, that some part may perhaps be taken up before 
it fall to the ground ; because the ill talent of the world* 
is tmxh^ that those who will be at pains enough toinfom 
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themselves in a malkioos stoiy, will take none at ail to 
be undeceiTed, n«y, will be apt with some reluctance to 
admit a favourable truth. 

To expostulate, thei-efore, with this author for 6cmg 
mischief to religion, is to strew his bed with roses; he 
will reply in triumph, that this was his design ; and I am ^ 
loath to mortify him, by asserting he has done none at all. 
For I never yet saw so poor an atheistical scribble, which 
would not serve .as a twig for sinking libertines to catch 
at. It must be allowed in their behalf, that the faith of 
Christians is not as a grain of mustard seed in compari- 
son of theirs, which can remove such mountains of ab- 
surdities, and submit with so entire a resignation to such 
apostles. If these men had any share of that reason they 
pretend to, they would retire into Christianity, merely to 
^ve it ease. And therefore men can never be confirmed 
in such doctrines, until they are confirmed in their vices ; 
which last, as wc have already observed, is the principal 
design of this, and all otlier writers, against revealed 
religion. 

I am now opening the book which I propose to ex- 
amine ; an employment, as it is entirely new to me, so 
it is that to which, of all others, I have naturally the 
greatest antipathy. And indeed, who can dwell upon a 
tedious piece of insipid thinkin<°^, and false reasoning, 
so long as I am likely to do, without sharing the infec- 
tion? 

But, before T plunge into the depths of the book it- 
self, I must be forced to wade through the shallows of a 
long preface. 

This preface, large as we sec it, is only made up of 
such snpeniumerary arguments against an independent 
power in the church, as he could not, without nauseous 
repetition, scatter into the body of his book : and it is 
detached like a forlorn hope, to blunt the enemy's sword 
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that intends to attack him. ISTow, I think, it will be eas j 
to prove, that the opinion of imperitim in imperio, in the 
sense he cliargcs it upon the clergy of England, is wimt 
no one divine of any reputation, and very few at all, did 
ever maintain ; and that their universal sentiment in tfafg 
matter is such, as few protestants did ever dispute. But 
if the author of the Regale, or two or three more ob- 
scure writers, have carried any points farther than Scrip- 
ture and reason will allow (which is more than I know, or 
shall trouble myself to inquu-e) the clergy of England is 
no more answerable for those, than the laity is for all the 
folly and impertinence of this treatise. And therefore, 
that people may not be amused, or think this man is some- 
what, that he has advanced or defended any oppressed 
truths, or overthrown any growing dangerous errors, I 
will set in as clear a light as I can, what I conceive to 
be held by the established clergy, and aU reasonable 
protestants, in this matter. 

Every body knows and allows, that in all government 
there is an absolute, unlimited, legislative power ; which 
is originally in the body of the people, although, by 
custom, conquest, usiu7)ation, or other accidents, some- 
times fallen into the hands of one, or a few. This in 
England is placed in the three estates (otherwise called 
the two houses of pai-liament) in conjunction with the 
king. And whatever tliey please to enact, or to repeid 
in the settled fonns, whether it be ecclesiastical or civij, 
immediately becomes law, or nullity. Their decrees 
may be against equity, truth, reason, and religion, but 
they are not against law : because law is the will of the 
supreme legislature, and that is themselves. And there 
is no manner of doubt but the same authority, whenever 
it pleases, may abolish Christianity, and set up the Jew- 
ish, Mahometan, or heathen religion. In short, they may 
do any thing within the compass of human power. An4 
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therefoare, who iriB^diq^te that the same law, wliich de- 
prived the church not only of lauds, misapplied to super- 
stitious uses, but even the tithes and glebes (the ancient 
and necessary support of parish priests) may take away 
all the rest, whenever the law^vers please, and make the 
priesthood as primitive, as this writer, or others of his 
stamp, can desire ? 

But as the supreme power can certainly do ten thou- 
sand things more than it ought, so there are several things 
which some people may think it can do, altliough it 
really cannot. For it unfortunately happens, that edicts 
which cannot be executed, will not alter the nature of 
things. So, if a king and pailiament should please to 
enact, that a woman who has been a month married, is 
virgo intacta, would that actually restore her to her 
primitive state ? If the supreme power should resolve 
a corporal of dragoons to be a doctor of divinity, law, or 
physic, few, I believe, would trust their souls, fortunes, 
or bodies, to his du*ection ; because that power is neither 
fit to judge or teach those qualifications which are abso- 
lutely necessary to the several professions. Put the case, 
that walking on the slack rope were the only talent re- 
quired by an act of parliament for making a man a 
bbhop ; no doubt, when a man had done his feat of acti- 
vity in form, he might sit in the house of lords, put on 
his robes and his rochet, go down to his palace, receive 
and spend his rents ; but it requires very little Chris- 
tianity to believe this tumbler to be one wliit more a 
bishop than he was before, because the law of God has 
otherwise decreed; which law, although a nation may 
refiise to receive, it cannot alter in its own nature. 

And here lies the mistake of this superficial man, who 
is not able to distinguish between what the civil powci- 
can hinder, and what it can do. " If the parliament can 
annul ecclesiastical laws, tliey must be able to make 
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them, since no greater power is required for one than iJti^ 
other." See preface, p. 8. This consequence he re- 
peats above twenty times, and always in the wrong. He 
affects to form a few words into the shape and size of a 
maxio), then tiies it by his ear, and according as he likes 
the sound or cadence, pronounces it true. Cannot I 
stand over a man with a great pole, and hinder him from 
making a watch, although I am not able to make one 
myself? If I have strength enough to knock a man on 
the head, docs it follow I can raise him to life again ? 
The parliament may condemn all the Greek and Roman 
authors ; can it therefore create new ones in their stead P 
They may make laws, indeed, and call them canon and 
ecclesiastical laws, and oblige all men to observe them 
under pain of high treason. And so may I, who love as 
well as any man to have in my own family the power in 
the last resort, take a turnip, then tie a string to it, and 
call it a watch, and turn away all my servants if thej 
refuse to call it so too. 

For my own part, I must confess that thfs opinion of 
ihe independent power of the chui-ch, or imperium m 
imperioy wherewith this writer raises such a dust, is whaf 
I never imagined to be of any consequence, never once 
beard disputed, among ilivines, nor remember to have 
read^ otherwise than as a scheme in one or two authons 
of niiiUlle rank, but with very little '.eight laid on it. 
And I dare believe, there is hardly one. divine in ten 
that ever once thought of this matter. Yet to see a lai^e 
swelling volume written only to encounter this doctruie, 
what could one think less, than that the whole body of 
the clergy wore perpetually tiring the pi-ess and the pid- 
pit with iiotliing else ? 

I remember souk; years ago a virtuoi-o writ a small tract 
alK)ut worms, proved them to be in more places than was 
generally observed^ and made some discovcrios by 
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glasses. This having met with some reception, pre- 
sently the poo|r man's Ihead was full of nothing but 
worms ; all we eat and drink, all the whole consistence 
of human bodies^ and those of every other animal, the 
very air we breathed, in short, all nature throughout was 
notliing but worms : and, by that system, he solved all 
difficulties, and from thence all causes in philosophy. 
Thus it has fared with our author, and his independent 
power. The attack against occasional conformity, the 
scarcity of coffee, the invasion of Scotland, the loss of 
kerseys and narrow cloths, the death of King William, 
the author's turning papist for preferment, the loss of the 
battle of Almanza, with ten thousand other misfortunes^ 
are all owing to this imperium in imperio. 

It will be therefore necessary to set this matter in a 
clear light, by inquuiug whether the clergy have any 
power' independent of the civil, and of what nature it is. 

Whenever the chiistian religion was embraced by the 
civil power in any nation, there is no doubt but the magis- 
trates and senates were fully instructed in the rudiments 
of it. Besides, the christians were so uuriicrous, and 
their worship so open before the conversion of princes, 
that their discipline, as well as doctrine, could not be a 
secret : they saw plainly a subordination of ecclesiastics, 
bisliops, priests, and deacons; that these had certain 
powers and employments different from the laity ; that 
the bishops were consecrated, and set apart for that office 
by those of their own order; that the presbyters and dea- 
cons were differently set apart, always \)j the bishops : 
that none but tlie ecclesiastics presumed to pray or preach 
in places set apart for God's worship, or to administer the 
Lord's supper ; that all questions, relating either to dis- 
cipline or doctrine, were deternihied in ecclesiastical con- 
ventions. These and the like doctrines and practice^ 

being most of them directly proved, land the rest, by veiy 

c 2 
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fair consequence, deduced from the irords of our Saviour 
and his apostles, were certainlj- received as a divine law, 
by every prince or state which admitted the christian re- 
ligion : and consequently, what they could not justly 
alter afterwai'd, any more than the common laws of na* 
ture. And therefore, although the supreme power can 
iiiuder the clergy or church from making any new canons, 
or executing the old ; from consecrating bishops, or re- 
fuse those that tliey do consecrate ; or, in short, from per- 
foinning any ecclesLastical office, as they may from eatings 
drinking, and sleeping; yet they cannot themselves per- 
form tliose offices, which ai*e assigned to the clergy by our 
Saviour and his apostles; or, if they do, it is not ac- 
cording to the divine institution, and consequently, null 
and void. Our Saviour tells us, " His kingdom is not of 
this world ;" and therefore, to be suie, the world is not of 
his kingdom ; nor can ever please him by interfering ia 
the administration of it, since he has appointed ministers 
of his own, and has empowered and instructed them for 
that purpose : so tliat I believe the clergy, who, as he 
says, ai*e good at distinguishing, would tliink it reasona- 
ble to distinguish between tlieir power, and the liberty 
of exercising this power. The former they claim im- 
mediately from Christ ; and the latter, from tlie pormis^ 
sion, connivance, or authority of the civil government ; 
with which the clergy's power, according to the solution 
I have given, cannot possibly interfere. 

But, this wiiter, setting up to form a system upon stale, 
scanty topics, and a naiTow circle of thought, falls into a 
thousand absurdities. And for a farther help, he has a 
talent of rattling out phrases, which seem to have sense, 
but have none at all ; the usual fate of tliose who are ig- 
norant of the force and compass of words, without which, 
it is impossible for a man to write cither pertinently, or 
intelligibly, upon Uie most obvious subjects. 
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So in the begiboiDg of his preface, page 4, he says, 
** The church of England, being established by acts of 
parliament, is a perfect creature of the civil power ; I 
mean the polity and discipline <rf.^ and it is that which 
makes all the contention ; for aato die doctrines expres- 
sed in the articles, I do not find Id^ church to be in any 
manner of pain ; but they who lay claim to most ortho- 
doxy can distinguish themselves out of them.". It is ob- 
servable in this author, that his style is naturally harsh 
and ungrateful to the ear, and Ills expressions mean and 
trivial; but whenever he goes about to polish a period, you 
may be certain of some gross defect in propriety or mean- 
ing : so, the lines just quoted, seem to run easily over tlie 
tongue ; and upon examination, they are perfect nonsense 
and blunder : to speak in his own borrowed phrase, what 
is contained in the idea of established ? Surely, not ex- 
istence. Does establishment give being to a thing ? He 
might have said the same thing of Christianity in gene- 
ral, or the existence of God, since both are confirmed by 
acts of parliament. But, tlie best is behind : for, in tlie 
next line, having named the church half a dozen times 
before, he now says, he means only the polity and dis- 
cipline of it ; as if, having spoken in praise of the art 
of physic, a man should explain himself, that he meant 
only the institution of a college of physicians into a 
pre^d^nt and fellows. And it will appear, that this 
author, however versed in the practice, has grossly 
transgressed the rules of nonsense (whose property it is 
neither to affii-m nor deny) since every visible assertion 
gathered from those few lines is absolutely false : for, 
where was the necessity of excepting the doctrines ex- 
pressed in the articles, since these ai-e equally creatures 
of tlie civil power, having been established by acts of par- 
liathieut as well as ^e othei-s ? But, the church of Eng- 
land is no creature of tlie civil power, either as to its poli^ 

c 3 
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ty or doctrines. The fimdamentals dT both were dedu- 
ced from Christ and his apostles, and the instmctioDs o( 
the purest and earliest ages, and were received as«uch by 
those princes or states who embraced Christianity, i^hat- 
ever prudential adifitiokis have been made to the fonner 
by human laws, whkh alone can be justly altered or an- 
nulled by them. 

WYmi I hav€ already said, would, I think, be a suifi- 
cient answer to his whole preface, and indeed to the 
greatest part of his book, which is wholly turned upon 
battering down a sort of independent power in the der? 
gy ; which few or none of them ever claimed or defend- 
ed. But there being certain peculiarities in this (Mreface^ 
that very much set off the wit, the learning, the raillery, 
reasoning, and sincerity of the author; I shall take notice 
of Some of them as I pass. 

But here, I hope, it will not be expected, that T 
should bestow remarks upon every passage in this book, 
that is liable to exception for ignorance, falsehood, dul- 
ness, or malice. Where he is so insipid, that nothidg can 
be struck out for the reader^s entertainment, I shall obw 
serve Horace's rule : 

Qua desperes ir aetata nitescere posse, relimjuas* 

Upon which account I shall say nothing of that great 
instance of his candour and judgment in relation to Dr» 
Stilliugfleet, who (happening to lie under his displeasure 
upon the fatal test of impenum in imperioj is high church 
and Jacobite, took the oaths of allegiance to save him 
from the gallows,! and subscribed the articles only to 

* ** Artful he Udows each circumstance to leave, 
Which will not grace and ornament receive." Fbaxcw. 

f Page 5, he quotes Bishop Stillingfleet*8 vindication of the doc- 
trine of ibe Trinity, where the biibop lay^, that a man might h% vc- 
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keep his prefenneat : vhereas the character of that pre* 
late k uniyeisally koown to have been directly the re» 
yerse of what this writer gives him. 

But, before he can attempt to niio this damnable opt* 
Dion of two independent powers, he tells us, page 6, ^ It 
will be nece8Bar>' to show what is contained in the idea 
of government." Now, it is to be understood, that this re- 
fined wayof speaking was introduced by Mr. Locke ; after 
whom the author limps as fast as he is able. All the for- 
mer philosophei-s in the world, from the age of Socrates 
to ours, would have ignoranily put the question, Quid est 
hnperivm ? But now, it seems, we must vary our pbrase s 
and since our modern improvement of human understand- 
ing, instead of desiring a philosopher to describe or deAne 
a mouse-trap, or tell me what it is ; I must gi-avely ask, 
what is contained in the idea of a mouse-trap ? but tlien 
to observe how deeply this new way of putting questions 
to a man's self makes him enter into the nature of things ; 
his present business is to show us,' what is contained in 
the idea of government. The company knows nothing 
of the matter, and would gladly be instructed ; which he 
docs in the following words, p. 6. 

" It would be in vain for one intelligent being to pre^ 
tend to set rules to the actions of another, if be had it 
not in his power to reward ihe compliance with, or punish 
tiie deviations from Lis rules, by some good, or evil, 
wlucb is not tlic natural consequence of those actions ; 
since the forbidding men to do or forbear an action, on 
the account of that convenience or inconvenience which 

vy right in the belief of an article, though mistaken in the expllcatioa 
of it. Upon which Tindal observes j "These men treat the articles 
as they do the oath of allegiance, which, they say, obliges them not 
actually to assist the government, but to do nothing agaitist it; that 
i;, Dotiiijig that would bring; them to the gallows." Original. - 
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attends it, whether he who forbids it will or oo, can hi 
no more than advice." 

I shall not ojften draw such long quotations as this;, 
which I cmild not forbear to offer as a specimen of the 
propriety and perspicuity of this autlior's style. And 
indeed, what a light breaks out upon us all, as soon as 
we have read these words ! how thoroughly are we in- 
structed in the whole nature of goverament ! what mighty 
trutlis are here discovered ; and how clearly conveyed 
to our understanding ! and therefore, let us melt this re- 
fined jargon into the old style for the improvement of 
such who are not enough conversant in the new^ 

If the author were one who used to talk like one of 
us, he would have spoke in this manner : " I think it ne- 
cessary to give a full and perfect definition of govern- 
ment, such as will show the nature and all the properties 
of it; and my definition is thus : One man will never cure 
another of stealing horses, merely by minding him of 
the pains he has taken, the cold he has got, and the shoe- 
leather he has lost, in stealing that horse ; nay, to warn 
him, that the horse may kick or fling him, or cost him 
more than he is worth in hay and oats, can be no more 
than advice. For, the gallows is not the natui'al effect 
of robbing on the highway, as heat is of fire ; and there- 
fore, if you will govern a man, you must find out some 
other way of punishment than what he will inflict upon 
himself." 

Or, if this will not do^ let us try it in another case 
(which I instauced before) and in his own terms. Sup- 
pose lie had thought it necessary (and I think it was as 
much so as the other) to show us what is contained in 
the idea of a mouse-trap, he must have proceeded in 
these terms : " It would be in vain for an intelligent be- 
ing to set rules for hindering a moui<e from eating hts 
cheese, unless h(t can inflict upon that mouse some pun- 
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ishmenty which is not the natinral coDsequence of eating 
the cheese. For, to tell her, it may lie heavy on her 
stomach^ that she will grow too big to get back into her 
hole, and the like, can be no UKHre than advice ; there- 
fore, we must find out some way of punishing her, which 
has more inconveniences than she will ever suffer by the 
mere eating of cheese." After this, who is so slow of 
understanding, as not to have in his mind a full and com- 
plete idea of a mouse-trap ? Well. — The Freethinkers 
may talk what they please of pedantry, and cant, and 
jargon of schoolmen, and insignificant terms in the wri- 
tings of the clergy, if ever the most perplexed and per-^ 
plexing follower of Aristotle, from Scotus to Suarez, 
could be a match for this author ! 

But the strength of his argument is equal to the clear 
ness of his definitions. For, having roost ignorantly di 
Tided government into three parts, whereof the first ccm- 
tains the other two; he attempts to prove that the cler- 
gy possess none of these by a divine right And he 
argues thus, p. vii. " As to a l^:islative power, if that be- 
longs to the clergy by divine right, it must be when they 
are assembled in convocation ; but the 25th Hen. VIII. 
c.'19. is a bar to any such divine right, because that act 
makes it no less than a praemunire for them, so much did 
to meet without the King's writ, &c." So that the force 
of his ailment lies here ; if the clergy had a divine 
right, it is taken away by 25 Henry VIII. And as- 
ridiculous as this argument is, the preface and book are 
founded upon it 

Another argument against tlie legislative power in the 
elergy of England is, p. viii, that Tacitus tells us, that 
in gieat affairs, the Germans consulted the whole body 
of the people : " Dc niinoribus rebus principes consul- 
tant, de majoribus omnes : Ita tamen, ut ca quoque, quo- 
nim penes plebem arbitrlum est, apud pilk^N^ pertrao- 
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tentiir."* Upon -which Tindal observes thus: **De 
majoribus omnes," was a fundamental among our ances- 
tors long before they arrived in Great Britain, and mat- 
ters oi religion were ever reckoned among their majora.f 
Now it is plain, that our ancestors, the Saxons, came 
from Germany : It is likewise plain that religion was 
always reckoned by tlie heatlicns among their majora ; 
and it is plain the whole body of the people could not be 
the clergy, and therefore the clergy of England have no 
legislative power. 

Thirdly, p. ix, They have no legislative power, be- 
cause Mr. Washington, in his " Observations on the Ec- 
clesiastical Junsdiction of the Kings of England, shows 
from undeniable authorities, that in the time of WDliam 
the Conqueror, and several of his successors, these were 
no laws enacted concerning religion, but by the great 
council of the kingdom." I hope likewise, Mr. Wash- 
ington observes, that this gi-eat council of the kingdom, aff 
appears by undejiiable authorities, was sometimes entire- 
ly composed of bishops and clergj, and called the pai'lia- 
ment, and often consulted upon affau's of state, as well 
as church, 9s it is agreed by twenty writers of those 
ages ; and if Mr. Washington says otlicrwise, he is an au- 
thor just fit to be quoted by beaux. 

Fourthly. — But it is endless to pursue this matter any 
fkrther ; in that it is plain, the clergy have no divine 
right to make laws ; because Henry VIII, Edward VI, 
and Gtueen Elizabeth, with their pai'liameuts, will not al- 
low it them. Now, without examining what divine right 
the clergy have, or how far it extends ; is it any sort of 
proof tliat I have no right because a stronger power will 
not let me exercise it ? or, does all that this author says 

* Tacitos dc Morlbus et Populis Gerinani®. 
i Qeepi^lice, p. viil. and ix. 
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through his preface, wbook itself, offer any other sort of 
asgiuneot bill thk, or what be deduces the same iraj ? 

But his ai^guraents aod defioitioDs are jet moie sup- 
portaUe, thau the grosBsness of historical remarks, fthich 
are scattered so plentifullj in his book, that it would be 
tedious to enumerate, or to show the fraud and ignorance 
of them. I beg the reader^s leave to take notice of one 
here just in nij way ; and the rather, because I design for 
the future to let hundreds of them pass without fiuiher 
notice. '' When,^" says he, p. x. ^ bj the abolishing of 
the pope's power, things were brought back to their an- 
cient channel the parliament's right in making ecclesias- 
tical laws revived of course.'' What can possibly be 
meant by this "• ancient channel ?'' Why, the channd 
that things ran in before the pope had any power in Eng- 
land : that is to say, bef(»re Austin the monk converted 
Eug^d : betbre which time, it seems, the parliament 
had a right to make ecclesiastical laws. And what par- 
liament cxmld this be ? Why the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and the commons, met at Westminster. 

I cannot here fcarbear reproving the folly and pedan- 
^ of some lawyers, whose opinions this poor creature 
bliiiilly follows, and renders yet more absurd by his com- 
ments. The knowledge of our coDstiiution can be only 
attained by coDsullijig the earliest English histories, of 
which those gentlemen seem utterly ignorant, farther 
than a quotation or index. They would fain derive our 
government as now constituted, from antiqiuty : And be- 
cause they have seen Tacitus quoted for his majoribus 
omnes : and have read of the Goths military institution 
in their pn^CBs and conquests, they presendy dream of 
a parliament. Had their reading reached so far, they 
might have deduced it much more fairly from Aristotle 
and Poly bins ; who both distinctly name the composition 
of rexy seniores, et pojndus ; and the latta^ as I rememb<^ 
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particularly, with the highest approbation. The princes 
in the Saxon Heptarchy did indeed call their nobleg 
sometimes together upon weighty affairs, as most other 
princes of the world have done in all ages. But, tbey 
made wai* and peace, and raised money, by their own au- 
thority : they gave or mended laws by their charters, and 
they raised armies by their tenures. Besides, some of 
those kingdoms fell in by conquests, before England was 
reduced under onf* head, and therefore could pretend no 
rights, but by the concessions of the conqueror. 

Farther, which is more material, upon the admission 
of Christianity, great quantities of laud were acquired by 
the clergy, so that the great council of the nation was of- 
ten entu-ely of chuixhmen, and ever a considerable part. 
But our present constitution is an artificial thing, not 
fairiy to be traced, in my opinion, beyond Henry I. Since 
which time it has in every age admitted several altertp 
tions ; and differs now as much, even from what it was 
then, as almost any two species of government described 
by Aristotle. And it would be much more rcascmable 
to affirm, that the government of Rome continued the 
same under Justinian, as it was in the time of Scipio, be- 
cause the senate and consuls still remained, although the 
power of both had been, for several hundred years, trans- 
ferred to the emperors. 



REMARKS ON THE PREFACE. 

Page iv. V. '^ If men of opposite sentiments can sub- 
scribe the same articles, they are as much at libei>ty as 
if there were none." May not a man subscribe the 
whole articles, because he differs from another in the ex- 
plication of one? bow many oaths are prescribed, that 
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meD maj difTer in the explication of some part of them ? 
Instance, Ace. 

Page vi. " Idea of Government" A canting pe- 
dantic way, learned Irom Locke ; and how prettilj he 
shows it. Instance — 

Page vii. " 25 Hen. VIII. c. 1 9, is a bar to any such 
divine right [of a legislative power in the Clergy."] 
Absurd to argue against tlie clergy's divine right, be- 
cause of the statute of Henry VIII. How does tliat 
destroy divine right? The sottish way of arguing; 
from what the parliament can do ; from their power, Szc. 

Page viii. '^ If the parliament did not think they had 
a plenitude of {lowcr in this matter, they would not 
have damned all the canons of 1 640." What does he 
ipean ? A grave divine could not answer all his play- 
house and Alsatia^ cant, &c. He has read Hudibras^ 
jtod many plays. 

- ' Page viii. '* If the parliament can imnul ecclesiastical 
laws, they must be able to tnake tlienu" Distiugmsh, 
and show the silliness, &c. 

Ibid. All that he says against the discipline, he 
ttight say the same against the doctrine, nay, against 
the belief of a God, viz. That the legislature might 
iorbid iL The church forms and contrives canons; 
and the dvil power, wliich is compulsive, confirms 
them. • 

Page ix. " There were no laws enacted but by the 
great council of the kingdom." And tliat was very often, 
chiefly, only bishops. 

Ibid. '' Laws settled by parliament to punish the 
clergy." What laws were those ? 

* A ludicrous name for JVhUe Friars, which was formerly a priri' 
feged place, and consequently a receptacle for sharpers. N, 
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Page X. *^ The people are bound to do lawB but of 
their own choosing." It is fraudulent ; for they may 
conaeut to what others choose, and so people often do; 

Page xiv. paragra^^ 6. ^* The clergy arc not sup- 
posed to have any divine legislature, because that must 
be superior to all wwldly power ; and then the clergy 
jnight as well forbid the parliament to meet but when and 
where tliey please, &c." No such consequence at all. 
They have a power exclusive from all others. Ordauv- 
ed to act as clergy, but not govern in civil aifairs; nor 
act without leave of the civil power. 

Page XXV. '' The parliament suspected the love of 
power natural to churchmen." Truly, so is the love of 
pudding, and most other things desii-able in this life f 
and in that they ai-e like the laity, as in all other things 
that are not good. And therefore, they are held do! ib 
esteem for what they are like in, but for their virtuef. 
The true way to abuse them with eiTect, is to tell us pome 
faults of theirs, tlmt otlier men have not, or not so much 
of as they, &c. Might not any man speak full as 
bad of senates, diets, and parliaments, as he can do 
about councils; an<l as bad of princes, as he does of 
bishops ? 

Page xxxi. " They might as well have made Cafdi- 
Bals Campegi and de Chinucliii, bishops of Salisbury 
and Worcester, as have enacted that their several sees 
and bishoprics were utterly void." No. The legislar 
ture miglit determine wlio should not be a bishop there, 
but not meke a bishop. 

Ibid. " Were not a great number deprived by par- 
liament upon the R cstoration ?" Does he mean presbj-- 
ters ? What signifies that ? 

Ibid. " Have they not trusted this power with our 
princes ?" Why aye. But that argues not right, but 
jwAver. Have they not cut off a king's head? Arc. 
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Tlie cfamdi moat do the best tliej can, if not what thej 
woaML 

Page mm. ^ If tithes and firBt-fimits are paid to 
s|nritiial persons as soch, the king or queen is the most 
spiritual person, &&** As if the first-fruits, &c. were 
paid to the kii^, as tithes to a spiritual person. 

P^e xhii. <* Kmg Charles II. thought fit that the 
bishops in Scotland should hold their blilM^rics during 
will and pleasure ; I do not find that high chiurh com- 
plained of this as an encroachment, drc." Xo ; but as a 
pernicious counsel €i Liord Lioch. 

Page xHv. " The common law judges liave a power 
to determine, whether a man has a legal right to the sa- 
crament.^' They pretend it, but what we complain of as 
a most abominaUe hardship, Soc 

Page xIt. ^ Giving men thus blindly to the Devil, is 
an extraordinary piece of complaisance to a laj chan- 
ceUor.'' He is something in the right ; and therefore it 
is a pity there are any ; and I hope ^ church will pro- 
Tide against it. But, if the sentence be just, it b not the 
person, but the contempt. And if the author attacks a 
man on the highway, and takes but two pence, he shall be 
sent to the gallows, more terrible to him than the devil, 
for his contempt of the law, A:c Therefore he need not 
complain of being sent to HeH. 

Page bdv. Mr. Lesley may cany thii^ too far, as it 
is natural, because the other extreme is so great. But 
what he says of the kiiig^s losses, since the church lands 
were given away, is too great a truth, dx- 

Page Ixxvi. " To which I have nothing to plead, ex- 
cept the zeal I have for the church of Ei^land." You 
win see some pages farther, what he means by the 
church ; but it is not fair, not to begin with telling UB 
what is contained in the idea of a iefaurchy &c. 
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Page Ixxxiii. *' They will not be angry with me for 
thinking better of the church than they do, &c." No, 
but they will differ from you: because the worse the 
queen is pleased, you think her better. I bclicTe the 
church will not concern themselves much about your 
opinion of them, &c* 

Page bcsndv. '* But the popish, eastern, presbyteriao, 
and Jacobite clergy, &c." This is like a general par- 
don, with such exceptions as make it useless, if we com* 
pute it, &c. 

Page Ixxxvii. " Misapplying of the word church, Ac.** 
This is cayilling. No doubt his project is for exempt- 
ing the people ; but that is not what in common speech 
we usually mean by the church. Besides, who does not 
know that distinction ? 

Ibid. " Constantly apply the same ideas to them." 
This is, in old English, meaning the same thing. 

Page Ixxxix. ^^ Demonsti*ates I could have no design 
but the promoting of truth, &c." Yes, several designs^ 
as money, spleen, atlieism. Sic. What? will any man 
think truth was his design, and not money and malice ? 
Does he expect the house will go into a committee for a 
bill to bring things to his scheme, to confound every 
thing ? A^c. 

Some deny Tindal to be the author, and produce sto- 
ries of his dulness and stupidity. But what is there iu 
all this book, that the dullest man in England might not 
write, if he were angry and bold enough, and had no re- 
gard to trutli ? 
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maMAMMB UPON TBS BOOK, &C. 

Page 4. ^Wliether Lewis XIY. has such a power 
oTer Philip Y. ?" He speaks here of the nnliinited, nn- 
controllable authority of fathers. A very focrfish ques- 
tion ; and hb discourse hitherto, of govemnient, weak 
and trivial, and liable to objections. 

Ibid. ** Whom he is to consider not as hfe own, but 
the Afanightj^s workmanship." A very likely considera- 
tion fw the idAs of the state of nature. A very wron^ 
deduction of paternal goyemment ; but that is nothing to 
the dispute, &c. 

Page 12. '^ And as' such might justly be punished by 
eveiy one in the state of nature.'' False; he does not 
seem to understand the ^ate Kji nature, although he has 
borrowed it from Hobbes, Szcl 

Page 14. '^Merely speculative points, and other in- 
different things, &C.'' And why are speculative opinions 
so iiiEaguificant ? do not men proceed in their practice 
according to their speculations ? so, if the author were a 
chancellor, and one of his speculations Were, that the 
poorer the clergy the better, would not that be of great 
use, if a cause came before him of tithes or church- 
lands? 

Ibid. "Which can only be known by examining 
whether men had any power in the state of nature over 
their own, or others acUons, in these matters.** No, 
that is a wrong method, unless where religion has not 
been revealed; in natural religion, &c. 

Ibid. •* Nothing at first sight can be UMHre obvious, 
than that in all religious matters, none could make over 
the right of judging for hiroj?elt since that would cause 
his religion to be absolutely at the disposal of another.*' 
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At his rate of arguing (I think I do not mkrepreaeBt 
him, and I believe he will not deny the consequence) a 
man may profess heathenism, mahometankm, ^c gain as 
many {uroselytes as he can ; and they may have th^ as^ 
semblies, and the magistrate ought to protect them, |M|d- 
Tided they do not disturb the state : and they may enjoj 
all secular preferments, be lords chancellors, judges, &c. 
But there are some. opinions in several religions, whichf 
although they do not directly make men rebel, yet lead to 
iL Nay, we might have temples for idols, &c. A thoa- 
sand such absurdities follow from his general notions, and 
ill-digested schemes. And we see in the Old Testament, 
that kings were reckoned good or ill, as tliey suffered or 
hindered image-worship and idolatry, &c. which was 
limiting conscieuce. 

Page 15. "Men may form what clubs, companies^ 
or meetings they think fit, &c. wliich tlie magistrate, as 
long as the public sustains no damage, cannot hinder^' 
&c." This is false ; although the public sustain no 
damage, they will forbid clubs where they think danger 
may happen. 

Page 1 6. " The magistrate is as much obliged to pro- 
tect them in the way they choose of woi-shipping him, as 
in any other indifferent matter." 

Page 17. "The magistrate to treat all his subjects 
alike, how much soever they differ from him or one an- 
other in these matters." This shows, that altliough they 
be Turks, Jews, or heathens, it is so. But we are sure 
Christianity is the only true religion, Arc. and therefore 
it should be the magistrate's chief care to propagate it ; 
and that God should be worshipped in that form, that 
those who are the teachers think mo6tpro{)er, »tc. 

Page 13. " So that persecution is the most compre- 
hensive of all crimes, tVc." But he has not told us what 
is inclnded in the idea of persecution. State it right. 
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Ibid. *^ But here it may be demanded, if a man's 
cciDsdeiice make Mm do such acts, <Sx.'' This does not 
answer the above objection : For, if the public be not 
&tttibed with atheistical principles preached, nor im- 
moralities, all is well. So that still men maj be Jews, 
Turks, &c. 

Page 22. ^ The same reason which obliges them to 
make statutes of mortmain, and other laws, against' the 
people^s giving estates to the clergy, will equally hold 
for their taking them away when given." A great secu- 
rity for property ! Will this hold to any other society in 
the state, as merchants, Sx, or only to ecclesiastics ? A 
petty project : forming general schemes requires a deep- 
er head than this man's 

Ibid. " But the good of the society being the only 
reason of the magistrate's having any power over men's 
properties, I cannot see why be shoidd deprive his sub- 
jects of any part thereof, for the maintenance of such 
opinions as have no tendency that way, &c." Here is 
a paragraph (vide also infra) which has a great deal in it. 
The meaning is, that no man ought to pay tithes, who 
does not believe what the minister preadies. But how 
came they by this property ? When they purchased the 
laud, they paid only for so much ; and the tithes were 
exempted. It is an older title than any man's estate is; 
and if it were taken away to-morrow, it could not, with- 
out a new law, belong to the owners of the other nine 
parts, any more than impropriations do. 

Ibid. ^ For the maintenance of such opinions, as no 
ways contribute to the public good." By such opinions 
as the public receive no advantage by, he must mean 
Christianity. 

Page 23. ^ Who by reason of such articles are di- 
vided into diHerent sects." A pretty causQ of sects ! &e. 

VOL. IV. D 
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At bis rate of arguing (I think I do not iiusre{>re8eiit 
him, and I believe he will not deny the consequence) a 
man may profess heathenism, mahometankm, ^c. gain as 
many proselytes as he can ; and they may have their as- 
semblies, and the magistrate ought to protect them, pip- 
Tided they do not disturb the state : and they may enjoy 
all secular preferments, be lords chancellors, judges, &c. 
But there are some. opinions in several religions, wfaich^ 
although they do not directly make men rebel, yet lead to 
it, Nay, we might have temples for idols, &c. A thou- 
sand such absurdities follow from his general notions, and 
ill-digested schemes. And we see in the Old Testament, 
that kings were reckoned good or ill, as they suffered or 
hindered image-worship and idolatry, &c. which was 
limiting conscience. 

Page 15. "Men may form what clubs, companies, 
or meetings they think fit, &c. which the magistrate, as 
long as the public sustains no damage, cannot hinder^' 
&c." This is false ; although the public sustain no 
damage, they will forbid clubs where tliey think danger 
may happen. 

Page 16. " The magistrate is as much obliged to pro- 
tect them in the way they choose of worshipping him, as 
in any other indifferent matter." 

Page 17. "The magistrate to treat all his subjects 
alike, how much soever they differ from him or one an- 
©thcr in these matters.^' This show^ that although they 
be Turks, Jews, or heathens, it is so. But we are sui-c 
Christianity is the only true religion, Arc. and therefore 
it should be the magistrate'*s chief care to propagate it ; 
and that God should be worshipped in that form, that 
those who are the teachers think most proper, S^c. 

Page 1 3. " So that persecution is the most compre- 
hensive of all crimes, *lc.'* But he has not told us what 
is included in the idea of pereecutioB. State it right. 
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^ But here it may be demanded, if a man's 
couciaioe make him do such acts, SzcJ*^ This does not 
answer the above objection : For, if the public be not 
^fitmbed with atheistical principles preached, nor im- 
moralities^ all is wen. So that still men maj be Jews, 
Tai]is,&c 

Page 22. *^ The same reason which obliges them to 
make statutes of mortmain, and other laws, against' the 
people^s giving estates to the clergy, will equally hold 
for their taking them away when given.'' A great secu- 
rity fw property ! Will this hold to any other society in 
the state, as merchants, &c. or only to ecclesiastics ? A 
petty project : forming general schemes requires a deep- 
er head than this man's 

Ilnd. ^ But the good of the society being the only 
reason of the magistrate's having any power over men's 
properties, I cannot see why he shoidd deprive his sub- 
jects of any part thereof, for the maintenance of such 
opinions as have no tendency that way, &c." Here is 
a paragraph (vide also infra) which has a great deal in it. 
The meaning is, that no man ought to pay tithes, who 
does not believe what the minister preaches. But how 
came they by this property ? When they purchased the 
land, they paid only for so much ; and the tithes were 
exempted. It is an older title than any man's estate is; 
and if it were taken away to-morrow, it could not, with- 
out a new law, belong to the owners of the other nine 
parts, any more than impropriations do. 

Ibid. ^ For the maintenance of such opinions, as no 
ways contribute to the public good." By such opinions 
as the public receive no advantage by, he must mean 
Christianity. 

Page 23. ^ Who by reason of such articles are di- 
vided into dilTerent sects." A pretty causQ of sects! &e. 

VOL. IV. D 
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Fagie 24. "• So the same reason, as often as it occQr% 
will obUge faioi to leave that church." This is an ex- ' 
cose for his turning papist 

Ibid. ^ Unless you suppose churches like traps, easjr 
to admit one ; bat. when once be is in, there he must al- 
ways stick, either for tlie pleasure or profit of the trap- 
setters.'^ Remark hid wit. 

Page 29. '' Nothing can be more absurd than main- 
taining there must be two independent powers in the 
same society, &C." This abominably absurd ; show it. 

Page 33. " The whole hierarchy as built on it, must 
necessarily fall to the ground, and great will be the fa^l 
of this spiritual Babylon." I will do him justice, and 
take notice when he is witty, «fec. 

Page 36. " For if there may be two such [indepen- 
dent powei-s] in every society on earth, why may there 
not be more than one in Meaven ?" A delicate conse- * 
quence. 

Page 37. *' Without having the less, he could not 
have the greater, in which that is contained." Sophis- 
tical ; instance wlierein. 

Page 42. ** Some since, subtler than the Jews, have 
managed commutations more to their own advantage, by 
enriching themselves, and beggaring, if fame be not a liar, 
nany an honest dissenter." It is fair to produce wit- 
nesses, is she a liar or not ? The repoi-t is almost im- 
possible. Commutations, were contrived for roguish 
registers, and proctors, and lay chancellors, but not for 
the cleigy. 

Page 43. *' Kings and people, who (as the Indians 
do the Devil) adored the pope out c^ fear." I am 
in doubt, whether I shall allow that for wit or not, &c 
Look you, in these casesi preface it thus: Ifonenuynse 
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T^fe 44. *One reason why the clei^ make what 
they call schism, to be' so heinous a sin.^ There it ii 
now; because he has changed churches, he ridkules 
scfafem ; as Milton wrote for divorces, because he had 
an in wife. For ten pages on, we must give the true 
answer, that makes all these ailments of no use. 

Page 60. ** It possibly will be said, I have all flife 
while been doing these gentlemen a great deal of wrong." 
To do him justice, he sets forth the objections of his ad- 
versaries witli great strength, and much to their advan- 
tage. Xo doubt those are the very objections we would 
offer. 

Page 68. " Their executioner.'' He is fond of this 
word in many places, yet there is nothing in it farther 
than it is the name for the hangman, &c. 

Page 69. *' Since they esclnile both from having any 
thing in the ordering of chiutJkiiatters." Another part 
of his scheme : for, by this, the people ought to execute 
ecclesiastical offices without distinction, for he brings the 
other opinion as an absurd one. 

Page 72. " They claim a judicial power, and by virtue 
of it, the government of the church, and thereby (pardon 
the expression) become traitors both to God and man." 
Who does he desire to pardon him ? or is this meant of 
the English clergy ? so it seems. Does he desire them to 
pardon him ? they do it as christians. Does he desire the 
government to do it ? but then how can they make ex- 
amples ? He says, the clergy do so, &c. so he means alL 

Page 74. " I would gladly know what they mean by 
giving the Holy Ghost." Explain what is really meant 
by giving the Holy Ghost, like a king empowering an 
funbassador.^ 

Page 79. ** The popish cleigy make very bold widi 
tte Three Persons of the Trini^." Why then, don't 

* See Hooker*! ficdeaiastical PoUtj, Book r. aec, 77. 
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mix them ; but we see whom this glaQce« on most As 
to the Congi de iUre, and Nolo episcopari^ not so absurd : 
and if omitted, why changed. 

Page 78. " But not to digress." — Pray does he call 
scurrility upon the clergy, a digression ? The apology 
needless, &c. 

Ibid. " A clergyman, it is said, is God's ambassador." 
But you know an ambassador may have a secretary, &c. 

Ibid. " Call their pulpit speeches the word of God." 
That is a mistake. 

Page 79. " Such persons to represent him." Are not 
they that own his power, fitter to represent him than 
others ? Would the author be a fitter person ? 

Ibid. " Puffed up with intolerable pride and inso- 
lence." Not at all ; for where is the pride to be em- 
ployed by a prioce, whom so few own, and whose being 
is disputed by such as this author ? 

Ibid. " Perhaps from a poor servitor, &c. to be a 
prime minister in God's kingdom." That is rights God 
takes notice of the difference between poor servitors, &c. 
Extremely foolish — show it. The argument lies strong- 
ly against the apostles, poor fishermen ; and St. Paul, a 
tent maker. So gross and idle ! 

Page 80. " The formality of laying hand over head 
on a man." A pun ; but an old one. I remember, when 
Swan made that pun fii*st, he was severely checked for 
it. 

Ibid. " What more is requh'ed to give one a right, 
&c." Here show, what power is in the church, and what 
in the state, to make priests. 

Page 85. " To bring men into, and not turn them 
out of the ordinar}-^ way of salvation." Yes ; but as one 
rotten sheep does mischief — and do you think it reason- 
able, that such a one as this author sliould convei-se with 
Christians, and weak ones ? 
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Page 85. See his fine account of ^irituai punislh 

meut 

Page 87. " The deigy affirm, that if they had not 
the power to exclude men finom the diurch, its unitf 
could not be preserved.'' So to expel an ill men^ier 
from a college, would be the way to divide the collie; 
as in AU-Souls, Szc Apply it to him. 

Page 88. " I cannot see but it is contrary to the rales 
of charity, to exclude men from the church, &c'* AH 
this turns upcm the falsest reasoning in the worid. So, if 
a man be imprisoned for stealing a horse, he is hindered 
from other duties : And you might argue, that a man 
who does ill, ought to be more diligent in mirMling other 
duties, and not to be debarred from diem. It is for con- 
tumacy and rebellion against that power in the church 
which the law has confirmed. So a man is outlawed iot^ 
a trifle, upon contumacy. 

Page 92. ^ Obliging all by penal laws to receive the 
sacrament '^ This is false. 

Page 93. ^ The want of which means can only hard- 
en a man in his impenitence." It is for his being harden- 
ed, that he is excluded. Suppose a son robs his father 
in the highway, and his father will not see him till he re* 
stores the money, and owns his fault It is hard to deny 
him paying his duty in other things, Szc How absurd 
this! 

Page 95. " And that only they had a right to give 
it." Another part of his scheme, that the people have 
a right to give the sacrament. See more of it, p. KB and 
137. 

Page 96. " Made familiar to such practices by the 
heathen priests." Well ; and this shows the necessity 
of it for peace sake. A silly objection of this and other 
enemies to rel^ion, to think to disgrace it by applying 
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beathenkm, which only coocerns the political par^ 
wherein they were as wise as others, and might giy^ 
rules. Instance, in some, &c. 

Page 98. " How differently from this do the great 
pretenders to piimitive practice act, &c." This a rei* 
markable passage. Docs he condemn or allow this mys« 
terious way ? It seems the first ; and therefore these 
words are a little turned, but infstllibly stood in the first 
draught as a great argument for popery. 

Page 100. " They dress them up in a Sanbenito.*' 
So, now we are to answer for the Inquisition. One 
thing is, that he makes the fathers guilty of asserting 
most of the coiTuptions about the power of priests. 

Page 104. ''Some priests assume to themselves ao 
arbitrary power of excluding men from the Lord's Supr 
per." His scheme ; that any body may administer th# 
sacraments, women, or children, t^c. ^ 

Page 108. " One no more than another can be reck- 
oned a priest." See his scheme. Here he dis^aces 
what the law enacts, about the manner of consecrating. 

Page 118. " Churches serve to worse purposes thoa 
bear-gardens." This from Hudibras. 

Page 119. « " In the time of tliat wise heathen Am- 
mianus Marcellinus." Here he runs down all Christiaiii- 
ty in general. 

Page 1 20. "I shall, in the following part of my dis- 
course, show that this doctrine is so far from serving 
the ends of religion, that, 1. It prevents the spreading 
of the Gospel, &c." This independent power in the 
church is like the worms; being the cause of all diseases. 

Page 124. " How easily could the Roman emperors 
have destroyed the church .^" Just as if he had sait^ 
jbow easily could Herod kill Christ while a child, ^x. 
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Page 125. ^ The peo{de were set against bishops hf 
reason of their tyranoy/' Wrong; for the bishofiB 
were no tjrants : their power was swallowed ap bj the 
popes, and the people desired thej should have more« 
It was the regulars that t^Tamiised and formed priestcraft. 
He is ignorant. 

Page 139. ^ He is not bound bj the laws of Christ 
to leave his friends in order be baptized, 4'c." This di-^ 
rectly against the GospeL One would think hiin aa 
emissarj, by his preaching schism. 

Page 142. *' Then will the communion of saints be 
practicable, to which the principles of all parties, Uie 
occasiooal conformists onlj excepted, stand in direct <^ 
positiooi &c." So that all are wrong but they. The 
Scripture is fuUj against schism. Tindal promotes it, 
^^jmd places in it all the present and future happiness of- 
^'man. 

Page 144. All he has hitherto said on this matter, 
with a very little turn, were arguments for popery : for 
it is certain, that religion had tJiare in very few wars for 
many hundred years before the Reforraation, because 
they were all of a mind. It is tlie ambition of rebels 
preaching upon the discontents of sectaries, that they are 
not supreme, which has caused wars for religion. He is 
flustaken altogether. His little narrow understanding 
and want of learning. 

Page 145. ^ Though some say the high-fliers lives 
might serve for a veiy good rule, if men would act 
quite contraoy to them." Is he one of those some ? 
Beside the new turn oi wit, &c. all the clergy in Eng- 
land come under his notion of high-fliers, as he stateiS 
it 

, Page 147. ^ ]N'one of them (churchmen) could be 
brou^t to acknowledge it lawful upon any account 
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whatever, to exclude the Duke of York." This account, 
false in fact. 

Ibid. " And the body politic, whether ecclesiasdcal 
or civil, must be dealt with after the same, manner as the 
body natural." What, because it is called^a body, and 
is a simile, must it hold in all circumstances ? 

Page 148. " We find all wise legislators have had 
regard to the tempers, inclinations, and prejudices, &cJ* 
This paragraph false. — It was directly contrary in seve- 
ral, as Lyciurgus, <^c 

Page 152. " All the skill of the prelatists is not 
able to discover the least distinction between bishop 
and presbyter." Yet> God knows, this hath been done 
many a time. 

Page 158. " The epistle to the Philippians is direct- 
ed to the bishops and deacons ; I mean in due order al*^^ 
ter the people, viz. to the saints, with their bishops andr 
deacons." I hope he would argue from another place, 
that the people precede the king, because of these 
words: " Ye shall be destroyed, both you and yoUr 

king." 

Page 161. " The pope and other great church dons.** 
J suppose he means bishops: but I wish he would 
explain himself, and not be so very witty in the midst 
of an argument ; it is like two mediums : not fair in dis* 
putlng. 

Page 167. " Clemens Romanus blames the people, 
not for assuming a power, but for making a wrong use of 
it, &c." His great error all along is, that he does not 
distinguish between a power, and a liberty of exercising 
that power, Sx. I would appeal to any man, whether 
the clergy have not too little power, since a book like his, 
that unsettles foundations, and would desti-oy all, go«a 
unpunished, &c. 
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Page 171. ^ B7 this or some such method the hi 
diops obtained their power over their fellow presbyten, 
and both over the people. The whole tenour of the 
Go^l directlj cootraiy to it" Then it is not an allow- 
aUe means : This canies it so far as to spoil his own 
system ; it is a sin to have bishops as we have them. 

Page 1 72. " The presenratioo of peace and uxatf^ 
and not any dirioe right, was the reason of establishing 
a superiority of one of the presbyters over the rest- 
Otherwise there would, as they say, have been as many 
fldiisnatics as fU'esbyt^^ No great compliment to the 
clei^ of those days. Why so ? It is the natural eflfect 
of a worse independency, which he kee[^ such a clat- 
ter about; an iiidepeodency of churches on each other, 
winch must naturally create schism. 

#f Page 183. "" How could the Christians have assert- 
ed the disinterestedness of those who first preached 
the Go^l, particularly their havii^ a right to the 
tenth part ?^ Yes, that would have passed easy enough ; 
for they could not imagine teachers could live on air; 
and their heathen priests were much mere unreasonable. 

Page 184 "• Men^s suffering for sndi opinions is not 
sufficient to support the weight of them.'* This is a 
glance against Chrktianity. State the case of convert- 
ing infidels; the converters are supposed few; the bulK 
of the priests must be of the convened country. It is 
their own people therefore they maintain. What pro- 
ject or end can a few converters propose? they caa^ 
leave no p(tirer to their families, &c. State this, I say, 
at length, and give it a true tum» Princes give eorpo- 
ratioDS power to purchase lands. 

Page 187. •* That it became an ea^ jwey to the 

barbanyus nati<Mis.'* Ignorance in TindaL The eii»- 

pire kMDg declined before Cbristianity was introduced- 

This is a wrong cause, if ever there was one. 

d2 
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Page 190. " It is the clergy's interest to have rcK- 
giofi coiTupted." Quite the contrary ; prove it. How 
is it the interest of the English clergy to corrupt reli^ 
gion ? The more justice and piety the people have, the 
letter it is for them ; for that would prevent the peiltury 
of farmers, and the oppression of exacting covetous land- 
lords, &c. That which has corrupted religion, is the 
liberty unlimited of professing all opinions. Do not 
lawyers render law intricate by their speculations, &c. 
And physicians, &c. 

Page 209. " The spirit and temper of the clergy, t^.** 
What does this man think the clergy are made of ? 
Answer generally to what he says against councils in 
the ten pages before. Suppose I should bring quotatiwiB ^ 
in their praise. 

Page 211. " As the clergy, though few in comparl-j^ 
SMI of the laity, were the inventors of corruptions.^ 
His scheme is, that the fewer and poorer the clergy the 
better, and the contrary among the laity. A noble prin- 
ciple ; and delicate consequences from it 

Page 207. '*.Men are not always condemned for thft 
sale of opinions,4)ut opinions sometimes for the sake of 
men." And so, he hc^s, that if his opinions are caor 
demned, people will think it is a spite against him, a» 
having been always scandalous. 

Page 210. " The meanest layman as good a judge 
as the greatest priest, for the meanest man is as much in^ 
terested in the truth of religion as the greatest priest'' 
A3 if one- should say, the meanest sick man has as much 
interest in health as a phydcian, therefore is as good a 
judge of physic as a physician, &c. 

Ibid. "" Had synods been composed of laymen, none 
•f those corruptions which tend to advance the interest 
of the clergy, &c." True. But the part the laity bad 
tn reforming, was little more than plundering. H« sboulicl 
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ooderstaod that the nature of thii^ is this, that the cler* 
Iff are made of men, and without wme encouragement 
they will not have the best, but the worst 

Page 215. '^ TWy who gave estates to, rath^ than 
they who took them frcnn the clergy, were guilty of sa- 
crilege." Then the people are the church, and the 
clergy not ; another part of his scheme. 

Page 219. " The clergy as they subsisted by the 
alms of the people, dx.'' This he woul4» have still. 
Show the folly of it. Not possible to show any cItIIf 
zed nation ever did it. Who would be clergymen then? 
The absurdity appears by putting the case, that none 
were to be statesmen, lawyers, or physicians, but who 
were to subsist by alms. 

Page 222. " These subtle clergymen W(Mrk their de- 

jdgns, who lately cut out such a tacking job for them, 

' -4tc." He is mistaken — every body was for the bill al- 

^lost, though not for the tack. The bishop of Sarum 

was for it, as appears by his speech against it. But it seems, 

the tacking is owing to metaphysical speculations. I won- 

4er whether is most perplexed, this author in his style, Gt 

the writings of our divines. In the judgment of all peo» 

pie, our divines have carried practical [Hreaching and 

writing to the greatest perfection it ever arrived to; 

which shows, that we may afHrm in general, our clergy 

is excellent, altliough this or that man be faulty. As if 

an army be constantly victorious, regular, ^c. we may 

say, it is an excellent, victorious army : But, Tindal, to 

.disparage it, would say, such a seijeant ran away; 

.such an ensign hid himself in a ditch ; nay one colonel 

turned his back, therefore it is a corrupt, cowardly 

anny, to. 

, Page 224. *' They were as apprehensive of the 

works of Aristotle as some men are of the works of a late 

philosopher, which they are afraid will let too mucljr 

i> a 
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light into tlie world." Yet just such another ; only a 
commentator on Aristotle. People are likely to improve 
their undei-standing much with Locke. It is not his Hu- 
man Understanding, but other works, that people dislike, 
although in that there are some dangerous tenets, as that 
of no innate ideas. 

Page 226. " Could they, like the popish priest^ a^ 
to this a restraint on the press, their business would be 
done." S# it ought : For example, to hinder his book, 
because it is written to justify the vices and infidelity of 
the age. There can be no other design in it. For, is this 
a way or manner to do good ? railing does but provoke. 
The opinion of the whole parliament is, the clergy are. 
too poor. 

Ibid. '' When some nations could be no longer kept 
from prying into learning, this miserable gibberish of 
the schools was contrived." We have exploded school- 
men as much as he, and in some people's opinion too mudi, 
since the liberty of embracing any opinion is allowed ; 
they fdlowing Aristotle, wJio is doubtless the greategt 
master of arguing in the world : But it has been a iashioa 
of late years to explode Aristotle, and therefore this roan- 
has fallen into it like others, for that reason, without un- 
derstanding him. Aristotle's poetry, rhet<>riCf and poli- 
tics, are admirable ; and therefore, it is likely, so are biis 
logics. 

Page 230. " In these freer countries, as the clergy 
have less power, so religion is better understood, and 
more useful and excellent discourses are made on that 
subject, &c." Not generally^ Holland not veiy fa- 
mous, Spain has been, and France is. But it requires 
more knowledge than his, to form general rules, which 
people strain (when ignorant) to false deductions to make 
them out. 
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Page 232. Chap. VII. That thiB hypothesis of aai 
MidepeDdeiit power m ai^ set of elergymen, makes aA 
refofinatioQ unlawful, except where those who have this 
power do coosent. The title of this chapter, a Truisin* 

Page 234. ^ If God has not placed mankind in res- 
pect to civil matters under an absolute power, but look 
permitted them in every society to act as they judge 
best for their own safety, &c." Bad parallels; bad pc- 
MtiGs; want of due distinction between teadiing and go- 
vernment. The people may know when they are ga 
▼emed well, but not be wiser than their instructors* 
Show the difference. 

Ibid. ^If God has allowed the civil society these 
privileges, can we suppose he has less kindness for hb 
church, &c. ?" Here they are distinguished then, here 
it makes for him. It is a sort of turn of expressioi^ 
which is scarce with him, and he contradicts himself t9 
follow iU 

Page 235. *^ This cursed hypothesis had, perhaps^ 
never been thought on with relation to civils, had not 
die clergy (wlio have an inexhaustible magazine of op> 
pres^ve doctrines) contrived first in ecclesiasticals, &c." 
The seventh paragraph furious and false. Were there 
no tyrants before the clergy, &c. ? 

Page 236. "Therefore in order to serve them^ 
though I expect little thanks, &c." And why so ? Will 
^ey not, as you say, foflow their interest ? I thought 
you said so. He has three or four sprightly turns of this 
kind, that look as if he thought he had done wonders, 
and had put all the clergy in a ferment. Whereas, I do 
assure him, there are but two things wonderful in his 
)x)ok : First, how any man in a Christian country could 
have the boldness and wickedness to write it : And how 
^Q-7 govemmeot- would ne^ect punislupg the author of 
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it^ if not as an eoemj of religion, yet as a profl%ate 
tirum()!ei€f <rf sedition. These are hard word% got byr 
jreading his book. 

. Ibid. " The light of nature, as well as the Go^l, 
«bHges people to judge of themselves, ^c. .to avoid false 
prophets, seducers, «&c.'' The legislature can turn out 
a priest, and appoint another ready-made, but not make 
one ; as you discharge a physician, and may take a ha> 
lier; but he is no physician, unless made as he ought to 
be. 

Ibid. " Since no more power is required for the one 
than the other." That is, I dislike my physician, and 
can turn him off, therefore I can make any man a phy* 
fiieian, Sic. Cujiis est destruere, &c. Jest on it.: There- 
fore, because he lays schemes for destroying the churclv 
.we must employ him to raise it again. See what danger 
lies in applying maxims at random* So, because it is' 
the soldiers business to knock men on the head, it is 
iheirs likewise to raise them to life, Sic, 

Page 237. '^It can belong only to the pe<^le to ap* 
point their own ecclesiastical officers." Thk word 
^ people" is so delicious in him, that I cannot tell what 
is included in the idea of the '^ people." Does he meao 
the rabble or the legislature, Sic. ? In this sense it maj 
be true, that the legislature givesi leave to the bidiopf to 
appoint, and they appoint themselves; I mean, the execu- 
tive poM er appoints. Sic, He shows his ignorance in go- 
.vemment. As to high churcli, he carries it a prodigious 
way, and includes, in the idea of it, more than others 
will allow. 

Page 239. *^ Though it be customaiy to admit none 
to the ministry who are not approved by the bishops or 
priests, &c." One of his principles to expose. 

Ibid. ^If every one ha# not-an liferent right to 
dioose his own guide, then a man must be cither of the 
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felig^ioti dim guide, or, &c." That would make deli- 
cate w<^k in a nation : What would become of all our 
churches ? The^ must dwindle into conventicles. Show 
what would be the consequence of this scheme, in seve- 
ral points. This great reformer, if his projects were re-> 
duced to (Nractice, how maoj thousand sects, and conse- 
quently tumults, &c. Men must be governed in specu- 
lations, at least not suffered to vent them, because opi- 
nions tend to actions, which are most governed by opi- 
nions, &c. If those wIm> write for the church writ no bet- 
ter, thej would succeed but scurviij. But to see whe- 
ther he be a good writer, let us see when he has publish- 
ed his second part. 

Page 253. '^ An excellent author in his preface to 
.the account of Denmark.'^ This man judges and write» 
jamdti oi a leveL Molesworlh's preface full of stale 
proffigate topics. That author wrote his book in spite 
te a nation, as this does to religion, and both perhaps on 
poor personal piques. 

Ibid. ^ B7 which means, and not by any difference 
ki speculative matters, they are more rich and populous."^ 
As if ever any body thought that a difference in specu- 
lative opinions made men richer or poorer ; for exam- 
ple, &c. 

Page 258. " Play the Devil for God's sake." If this 
is meant for wit, I would be glad to observe it ; but in 
inich cases I first look whether there be common sense. 

Page 261. " Christendom has been the scene of per* 
|>etual wars, massacres, A:c." He does not consider that 
most religious wars have been caused by schisms, when 
the dissenting parties were ready to join with any ambi- 
tikm? discontented men. The national reli^on always 
peac^ even in her notions, for its interest 
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Page 270. " Some liave taken the liberty to com* 
pare a high church priest in politics, to a monkey in a 
glass-shop, where, as he can do no good, so he never feSh 
of doing mischief enough." That is his modesty, it fe: 
his own simile, and it rather fits a man that does so and 
so, meaning himself. Besides, the comparison is foolisb: 
So it is with men, as with stags. 

Page 276. " Their interest obliges them directly te 
promote tyranny." The matter is, that Christianity is 
the fault whicl) spoils the priests, for they were like 
other men before they were priests. Among the Ro- 
mans, priests did not do so; for they had the greatest 
power during the republic. I wonder he did not prove 
they spoiled Nero. 

Page 277. " JN"o princes have been more insupporf* 
able, and done greater violence to the commonwealth, 
than those the clergy have honoured for saints and mar- 
tyrs." For example in our country, the princes most 
celebrated by our clergy are, &c. «&€. Sic, And the quar- 
rels since the Conquest were nothing at all of the clcigy, 
but purely of families, &c. wherein the clergy only join- 
ed like other men. 

Page 27^. " After the reformation, I desire to know 
whether the conduct of the clergy was any ways altered for 
the better, &c." Monstrous misi-epresentfttion ! Does 
this man's spirit of declaiming let him forget all truth of 
fact, as "here, &c ? Show it, or does he Matter himself a . 
time will come in future ages, that men will believe it on 
his word ? In short, between declaiming, between mis- 
representing, and falseness, and charging popish things 
and independency huddled together, his whole book is 
employed. 

Set forth at large the necessity of union in religion^ 
and tfie disadvantage of the contrary, and answet the 
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eoDtmy in Hdland, where they have no religkn, and 
are the worst constituted gorenim»it in the world to 
last It is ignorance of cuises and appearances which 
makes diaDow people jadge so much to their advantage. 
Thej are governed by the administration and almost 
legislature of H<4land through advantage of property, 
nor are thej fit to he set in balance with a noble king- 
dom, &C. like a man that gets a hundred pounds a year 
by hard labour, and one that has it in land. 

Page 280. " It may be worth inquiring, whether the 
difference between the several sects in England, &cJ*^ A, 
oMe notion started, that union in the church must en- 
slave the kingdom ; reflect on iL This man has some- 
idiere heard, that it is a point of wit to advance par»- 
4oxe8, and the bolder the better. But the wit lies In 
maintaining them, which he n^lects, and forms fanagir 
naiy conclusions from them, as if they were true and 
oncoDtested. 

He adds, *^ That in the best constituted church, the 
greatest good wliicb can be expe<led of the ecclesiastics 
is, from their divisions." This is a maxim deduced from 
a gradation c^ false suppositions. If a man should turn 
the tables, and ai^gue that all the debaucheiy, atbeisni, 
iioentiousness, &c. of the times, were owing to the pover- 
ty of the clergy, &c. what would he say ? There have 
been more wars of religion since the ruin of the do^, 
than before in England. All the dvil wars before were 
from other causes. 

Page 283. '^ Prayers are made in the foyal univeiw- 
ty of Oxford, to continue the throne free from the con- 
tagiou of sclusm. See Mather's Sermon on the 2dth oi 
May, 1 705." Thus he ridicules Uie universi^, while 
he is eating their bread. The whole universi^ comes 
with the most loyal addresses, yet that goes for nothiii^. 
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If one indiscreet man drope an indiscreet word, 8(U nmst 
answer for it. 

Page 286. ^< B7 allowing all, who hold no opinioDa- 
prejudicial to the state, and contribute equaUy with their 
fellow-subjects to its support, equal privileges in it.'^ 
But who denies that of the dissenters ? The Calvinist 
.scheme, one would not think proper for monarchj.' 
Therefore, they fall in with the Scotch, Geneva, and Hoi* 
land ; and when they had strength here, they pulled 
down the monaixhy. But I will tell an opini<Hi they 
hold prejudicial to the state in his opinion ; and that ie^ 
that they are against toleration, of which if I do not show 
mm ten times more instances from their greatest writen^ 
than he can do of passive obedience among the ckrgy, T 
have done. 

^ Does not justice demand, that they who alike cob- 
tribute to the bui-deu, should alike receive the advaflt- 
lage !" Here is another of his maxims closely put wiUl- 
out considering what exceptions may be made. The 
papists have contributed doubly (being so taxed) there- 
fore by this rule they ought to have double advantage. 
Protection in property, leave to trade and purchase^ &c. 
are enough for a government to give. Employments in a 
^itate are a reward for those who entu'ely agree with it, 
&c. For example, a man who upon all occasions de- 
.dared his opiuion of a commonwealth to be preferable to 
a monarchy, would not be a fit man to have employ- 
ments ; let him enjoy his opinion, but not be in a capa- 
^ity of reducing it to practice, &c. 

Page 287. ^ There can be no alteration in the e9- 
tablished mode of church discipline, which is not made 
in a legal way.'' Oh ! but tliere are several methods to 
compass this legal way, by cunning, faction, iudustiy. 
The common people, he knows, may be wrought upou by 
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priests; tliese niaj ioftieoce thefacdon, aadso conpas 
a very ponicioiis law, and in a k;g:al vay niia the state; 
as Kmd^ Charles L began to be mined in a legal waj, by 
pasBlDig; bills, 6sc, 

Pa^ 288. *^ As every tiuog is persecution which pair 
a man in a wcHse cooditioa than his neighbours.'^ It Is 
hard to think scmetimes whether this man is hired to write 
liar, or against dissenters, and the sects. This b their 
opinion, although thej will not own it so roundljr. Let 
this be Inrought to practice : Make a quaker lord chaor 
ceDor, who thinks paying tithes unlaw AiL And bring 
other instances to show that several emplojinents affect 
the church. 

Ibid. ^ Great adTantage which both churdi and 
state hare got by the kindness already shown to dissenfc- 
en." Let them then be thankful (or that. We htunovor 
children for their good sometimes, but too much maj 
hurt. Observe that this G4th paragraph just contradicts 
the former. For, if we have advantage by kindness 
shown dissenters, then there is do necessity of baoishr 
ment, or death. 

Page 290. ^ Chnst never defeigned the holy sacra^ 
Bueiit dumld be pi-ostituted to serve a party. And that 
people should be bribed by a place to receive uuworthi- 
ly.'^ Why, the business is, to be sure, that those wh« 
are employed, are of the naiioz^ church ; and the waj 
to know it, is, by receiving the sacrament, which all meu 
ought to do in their own chiunch; and if not, are hardly 
£t for an office ; and if they have those moral qualificar 
tions he mentioDs, jmned to religion, no foar of receiving 
anwortlnly. And for this there mig^ be a remedy : To 
take an oath that they are of the same principles, &c^ 
fat that is the end oi receiving, and that it Boight be no^ 
bribe^the IhU against occasional confonaHy would {^re- 
vent entirely. 
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Ibid. "Preferring men not for their capacity, but 
their zeal to the church." The misfortune ib, that if we 
lurefer dissenters to great posts, they will have an incli- 
nation to make themselves the national church, and se 
there will be perpetual struggling ; which case may be 
dangerous to the state. For, men are naturally wishing 
to get over othei-s to their own opinion : witness this 
writer, who has published as singular and absurd notions 
as possible, yet has a mighty zeal to bring us over to 
them, &c. 

Page 292. Here are two pages of scurrilous faction, 
with a deal of reflections on great persons. Under the 
notion of high churchmen, he runs down all uniformity 
and church government. Here is the whole lower house 
erf convocation, which represents the body of the clergy* 
and both universities, treated with rudeness, by an oIk 
flcure, corrupt member, while he is eating their bread. 

Page 294. "The reason why the middle sort of 
people retain so much of their ancient virtue, &c. is be^ 
cause no such pernicious notions are the ingredients of 
tlieir education; which it is a sign are infinitely absurd^ 
when so many of the gentry and nobility can, notwith- 
standing their prepossession, get clear of them.^' Now 
the very same argument lies against religion, morality^ 
honour, and honesty ; which are, it seems, but prejudices 
of education, and too many get clear of them. The 
middle sort of people have other things to mind than the 
factions of the age. He always assigns many causes^ 
and sometimes with reason, since he makes imaginary ef> 
fects. He quarrels at power being lodged in the clergy : 
When there is no i^easonable protestant, clergy or laity, 
who will not readily own the inconveniences by too great 
power and wealtli in any one body of men, ecclesiastici, 
or seculars : . But, on that account to weed up the%^heat 
with the tares ^ to banish ail religion, because U is capa- 
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Ueof bdag ooRi^ed: to give ooboiiDded Ikeoce to all 
sects, &)c. — Amd if heresies had not been lued with tome 
Tioleiioe io the primitiTe age, we should have had, 
iDStead of tiue rellgioD, the most comq>t one io the 
vorkL 

Page 316. ^ The Dutch, and the rest of our presbf- 
leriaD allies, d:c/' The Dutch will hardly thank hun 
§ar this appellaticMh The Frencli hugueoots, aod Ge- 
neva protestants themselves, and others, have lamented 
the want of episcopacy, and approved ours, &:c. In 
tins and the next paragraph, the author introduces the 
Mgnmeots he formerly used, when he turned papist in 
King James's time ; and loath to lose them, he gives them 
a new turn; and they are the strongest in hb book, at 
least have most artifice. 

Page 333. ^ 'Tis plain, all the power tlic bbhops 
have, is derived from the people, ^." In general the 
distinction lies here. The permissive power of exerci- 
nng jurisdiction lies in the people, or legislature, or ad* 
ndnisdrator of a kingdom ; but not of making him a bisliop : 
as a frfiysician that commences abroad, may be suffered 
to practise in London or be hindered ; but they have 
not the power, of creating him a doctor, which is peculiar 
to a umversit}\ This is some allusion ; but the tiling 
is plain, as it seems to me, and wants no subterfuge, 
dzc 

Page 338. " A journeyman bishop to ordain for him.'* 
Does any man think, that writing at this rate does the 
author's cause any service ? is it his wit or his spleen 
that he cannot govern ? 

Page oti4. " Can any have a right to an office, with- 
out having a right to do those things in which the office 
consists?'' I answer, the ordination is valid. But a 
loan may prudentiaUy i<Mrbid to do some things : as a 
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eleivyman nray many without license or bans ; the mar- 
riage is good ; yet he h punishable for it. 

Page 368. " A choice made by persons who have no 
right to choose, is an error of the first concoction.'' That 
battered simile again ! tliis is hard. I wish physician§ 
had kept that a secret, it fies so ready for him to be wit- 
ty with. 

Page 370. " If prescription can make mere nullities 
to become good and valid, the laity may be capable of 
all manner of ecclesiastical power, &c." There is a 
difference; for, here the same way is kept, although 
there might be breaches ; but it is quite other^vise, if you 
alter the whole method from what it was first. We sec 
bishops : there always were bishops : it is the old way 
still. So a family is still held the same, although we arc 
"not sure of the purity of eveiy one of the race. 

Page 380. " It is said, that every nation is not a 
complete body politic within itself as to ecclesiasticals. 
But the whole church, say they, composes such a body, 
and Chiist is the head of it. But Christ's headship 
makes Christians no more one body politic with respect 
to ecclesiasticals, than to civils." Here we must show the 
i-cason and necessity of the church being a corporation 
all over the world : to avoid heresies, and preserve fun- 
damentals, and hinder the conupting of Scripture, Ax. 
But there are no such necessities in government, to be' 
the same every where, &c. It is something like the col- 
leges in a university ; they all are independent, yet join- 
ed, are one body. So a general council consisteth of 
many persons independent of one another, Ax. 

However, there is such a thhig as jus gcntmniy &c. 
And he that is doctor of physic, or law, is so in any uni- 
versity in Europe, like the Refipublica Ldteraria, Tfor 
to me does there seem any thing contradicting, or impro- 
per iu this notion of the catholic churcli^ and for want of 
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sach a conmniiiioii, religkm is se nmch corrapted, an^ 
would be more, if there were not more communioQ ki this 
than io ciirils. It is of no import to mtokind how na- 
tions are governed; but the preserving the puritj of re- 
ligion is best held up by endeavouring to make it one 
body, over Uie world. Something like as there is in 
trade. So to be able to communicate with'all christians we 
come among, is at least to be wished and aimed at, as 
much as we can. 

Page 384. " In a word, if the bishops are not supreme, 
&c." Here he reassumes his ailments for popery, that 
there cannot be a body politic of the church through the 
whole world, without a visible head to have recourse to. 
These were formerly writ to advance popery, and now 
to put an absurdity upon the hypothesis of a catholic 
ciutrch. As they say in Ireland, in King James's time 
they built mass houses, which we make very good bams 
ot 

Page 388. " Bishops are, under a premunire, obliged 
to confirm and consecrate the person named in the conge 
d*€UreJ*^ This perhaps fc complained of. He is per- 
mitted to do it. We allow the le«^atnre may hinder, if 
they please : as they may turn out Christianity, if they 
think fit 

Page 389. **• It is the magistrate who empowers them 
to do more for other bishops than they can for them- 
selves, since they cannot appoint their own successors." 
Tea they could, if the magistrate would let them. Here 
is an endless splutter, and a parcel of perplexed distinc- 
tions upon no occasion. All that the clergy pretend to» 
is a right of qualifying men for the ministry, somethmg 
like what a university doth with degjcees. This power 
they claim from God, and that the civil power cannot do 
it as pleasing jto God without them; but they may choose 
wbedier they win suffer it or not. A r^gicm cannot be 
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crammed down a nation's throat against their will; but 
when they receive a religion, it is supposed they receive 
it as their converters give it ; and upon that foot, they 
cannot justly mingle their own methods, that contradict 
that religion, &c. 

Page 300. '* With us tlie bishops act only ministerial- 
ly, and by virtue of the regal commission, by which the 
prince firmly enjoins and commands them to proceed id 
choosing, confirming, and consecrating, &c. Suppose we 
held it unlawful to do so : How can we help it ? But 
does that make it rightful, if it be not so ? Suppose the 
author lived in a heathen country, where a law would be 
made to call Christianity idolatrous; would that be a 
topic for him to prove it so by, ^c. And why do the 
clergy incur a premunire; to frighten them? Because 
the law understandeth, that if they refuse, the chosen can- 
not be a bishop. But, if the clergy had an order to do it 
otherwise than they have prescribed,. they ought and 
would incur a hundred rather. 

Page 402. " I believe the catholic church, &c." 
Here he rsdicules the Apostle's Creed. Another part of 
his scheme. By what he says in these pages, it is. cer- 
tain, his deqgn is either to run down Christianity, or set up 
popery ; the latter it is more cbai'itable to think, and 
from his past life, highly probable. 

Page 405. '^ That which gave the papists bo great 
advantage was, clergymen's talking so very inconsistent 
with themselves, &c." State the difference here between 
our separation from Rome, and the dissenters from us, 
and show the falseness of what be says. I wish he would 
tell us what he leaves for a clergyman to do, if he may 
not instruct the people in religion, and if they should not 
receive his instructions. 

Page 411. '^The restraint of the press a badge of 
popery." Why is that a badge of popery ? why not re- 
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strain the press to those who would eonfoond reli^on, as 
in civil matters? But this toucheth himself. He would 
starve perhaps, &c. Let him get some honester liveli* 
hood then. It is plain, all his arguments against con- 
straint,'S»;. favour the papists as much as dissenters; for 
both have opinions that may affect the peace of the state. 
Page 413. "Since this discourse, «&x." And must 
we have another v<^ume on this one subject of indepen- 
dency ! or, is it to fright us ? I am not of Dr. Hickes's 
mind, Qtt't^ venge, I pity the readers, and the clergy 
that must answer it, be it ever so iosipid. Reflect on this 
^^arcastic conclusion, &c. 
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PREDICTIONS 
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THE TEAR 1708^ 

^THEBBIN THB MONTH, AtfD THS DAT OP THB ]f OHyB 

ARE SET DOWN, TfiS PERSONS NAMED, AND T^ 

GREAT ACTIONS AND EVENTS OP NEXT TEAR 

PARTICUIiARLT RELATED, AS THET 

WnJs GOME TO PASS. 

WriiJUn topretfeni HupeopUtf Enghmdfrmn Urngfrnt- 
thtr imposed an hy vulgar abrnmac-makarf. 

BY ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, &s. 



' Sh. Swift, wh^n he had written these Predictions, being at a loi^ 
what name to prefix to them, observed a rign over a house where a 
locksmith dwelt, and foand the name of Bickentaff written under it . 
which, being a name somewhat uncommon, he choee to call himself 
Isaac Bickerstaff. The name was afterward adopted by Mr. Steele, 
as author of the Tattler. This humorous tract wjis seriously burnt 
hy the Inquisition in Portugal, as the author was assured bj Sir Paii) 
Methnen, then ambassador at that court N. 
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I Have considered the gross a^i ^ of ast rolegy in this 
kingdom, and upon debating the matter with myself I 
eould not possibly lay the fault upon the art, but upon 
those gross impostors, Tfho set up to be the artists. I 
know several learned men have contended, that the 
whole is a cheat; that it is absurd and ridiculous to 
imagine the stars can have any influence at all upon 
human actions, thoughts, or inclinations; and whoever 
has not bent his studies that way, may be escused for 
thinjcing so, when he sees in how wretched a manner that 
noble art is treated by a few mean illiterate traders be^ 
tween us and the stars ; who import a yearly stock of 
nonsense, lies, foUy, and impertinence, which they offer 
to the woidd as genuine from the planets, though thej 
descend firom no greater a height than their own brains* 
I intend, in a short time, to publish a laige and ra- 
tional defence of this art, and therefore shall say no more 
in its justification at present, than that it has been in all 
ages defended by many learned men, and among the rest 
by Socrates himself; whom I look upon as undoubtedly 
the wisest of uninspired mortals: to which, if we add, 
that those who have condemned this art, though other* 
wise learned, having been such as either did not apply 
their studies this way, or at least did not succeed in their 
ai^licationsy their testimony will not be of much weight 
to its disadvantage, rince they are liable to the common 
objection, of condemning what they did not understand 
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No^ am I at all offended, or^ do I think it an injui^ 
to the art, when I see the common dealers in it, the stir- 
dents in astroli^, the philomaths, and the rest of that 
tribe, treated hj wise men with the utmost scorn and con- 
tempt ; but I rather wonder, when I observe gentlem^ 
in the country, rich enongh to ^rve the nation in parfia- 
ment, poring ia Partridge's ahnanac, to find out the 
Avents of the year, at home and abroad ; not daring to 
propose a hunting match, till Gadburjf or he have fixed 
•the weather. 

I will allow either of the two I have mentioned, or any 
other of the fraternity, to be not only astrologers, but 
conjuren^ too, if I do not produce a hundred instances in 
all their almanacs, to convince any reasonable man, that 
they do not so much as understand common grammar and 
syntax; that they are not able to spell any word out of 
the iisual road, nor, even in their prefaces, to write com<^ 
mon' sense, or intelligible English. Then, for their ob^ 
servations and predictions, they are such as will equally 
suit any age or country in the world, " This month « 
certain great person will be threatened trith death ot 
sickness." This the newspapers will tell them ; for there 
we find at the end of the year, that no month passes 

• In the use of these disjunctive particlei^ writers hare been very 
idaccurate, using the negative in one part of the sentence, and Um 
affirmative in the other, as in the above instance. Nor am I at all . 
offended, or do I think,* &c. It should be, ^nor do I think,* &c. 
The affirmative should always be followed by an affirmative, the 
negative by a negative. It should be ei<Aer, or ; netlAer, nor. B, 

f John Gadbury, who was bred a tailor at Oxford, was enabled, by 
the instructions of Lilly, to set up the trade of almanac making and 
fortune telling for himself. His pen was employed for many yean 
on nativities, almanacs, and prodigies. He was living in 1600 ; and 
was thought to be alive for many years after his decease, as hisnamt 
continued to be fixed to an almanac similar to that which was pub- 
lished in his lifetime. *' The Black Life of John Gadbury*« was. 
written by Partridge. N. 
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without the death of some penooafnote; and it would, 
be hard if it should be otherwise^ when there areatkaa^ 
two thousand persons of note in this kii^doni, many oQ 
them old, and the almanao-mak» has the libar^ o^ 
choosing the sickliest season of the year, wiiere he may 
fix fab jHrediction. Again, '' this m<mth an eminent dev* 
gyman will be preferred ;" of which there may be many 
hundre^half of them with one foot in the grave. Th^ 
'' such a i^anet in such a house shows great machina!- 
tions, plots, and conspiracies, that may in time be brought 
to light :'** after which, if we hear of any discoveiy, the 
astrologer gets the honour; if not, his predictions still 
stand good. And at last, ^^ God preserve King William 
from all his open and secret enemies, Amen." When if 
the king should happen to have died, the astrologer 
plainly fcnretold it; otherwise 'it passes but for the [hous 
ejaculation of a loyal subject : though it unluckily hap- * 
pened in some of their afananacs, that poor King William 
wa» prayed for many months alter he was dead, because 
it fell out, that he died about the beginning of the year. 

To mention no more ai their impertinent predictiens^ 
what have we to do with their advertisements about 
" pills and drinks for the venereal disease ?" or their mu- 
tual quarrels, in verse and prose, of whig and tory, where* 
with the stars have little to do ? 

Having long observed and lamented these, and a hun- 
dred other abuses of this art, too tedious to repeat, I re- 
solved to proceed in a new way, which I doubt not will 
be to the general satisfacdoii of the kingdom : I can tbU 
year produce but a specimen of what I design for the fii- 
ture ; having employed most part of my time, in adjust- 
ing and correctiog the calculations I made for some years 
past, because I would offer nothing to the world, of whidi 
I am not as fiilly satisfied, as that I am now alive. For 
these two last years I have not failed in above one or two 
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particulars, dnd those of no ver^ great moment. I eo^, 
actly foretold the miscarriage at Toulon, ivith all its par- 
ticulai^; and the loss of Admiral Shovel,* though I was 
mistaken as to the day, placing- that article about thirty* 
six hours sooner than it happened ; but upon reviewing 
my schemes, I quickly found the cause of that error. I 
likewise foretold the battle of Almanzaf to the very day 
and hour, with the loss on both sides, and the conse* 
quences thereof. All which I sh9wed to some friends 
many montl)s before they happened ; that is, I gave them 
papers sealed up, to open at such a time, after which they 
were at liberty to read them ; and there they found my 
predictions tine in every article, except one or two very- 
minute. 

As for the few following predictions I now offer the- 
world, I forbore to publish them, till I had perused the 
several almanacs for the year we ai-e now entered upon^ 
I found tliem all in the usual strain, and I beg the reader 
will compare their manner with mine : and here I make 
bold to tell the world, tliat I lay the whole credit of my 
art upon the truth of these .predictions ; and I will be 
content, that Partridge, and the rest of Ids clan, may hoot 
me for a cheat and impostor, if I fail in any single parti- 
cular of moment. I believe, any man who reads this 
paper, will look upon me to be at least a person of as 
much honesty and understanding, as a common maker of 
almanacs. I do not lui'k in the dark ; I am not wholly 
unknown in the world ; I have set my name at length to 
be a mark cf infamy to mankind, if they shall find I de- 
ceive them. 

In one thing I must desire to be forgiven, that I talk 
more sparingly of home affairs : as it would be impru- 
dence to discover secrets of state, so it might be danger- 

• Sir Cloudesly ShovePs fleet was wrecked Oct. 22, 1707. N 
f The battle of Alnuuua was fought April 25, 1707. Nv. 
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ous tonypenoD; bat io smaller matterB, and such as are 
not of|iab]k€OiiBeqiieBce,IriiaIIbe rerybeei and the 
truth of my coojectmres inll as Dmch i^ppear from these 
as the other. As for the most signal events abroad in 
France, Flanders, Italy, and Spain, I diall make no 
scrapie to predict them in plain terms : some of them are 
of importance, and I hope I shaD seldom mistake the 
day they will happen ; therefore, I think good to infonn 
Ihe reader, that I shall all along make use <^ the old style 
observed in England, which I desire he will compare 
with that ei the newspapers, at the time they refute the 
actions I mention. 

I must add one word more : I know it has been the 
opinion of several learned persons, who think weU enough 
of the true art d astrok^, that the stars do only incline, 
and not force the actions or wiUs of men : and therefore, 
however I may proceed by ri^ rules, yet I cannot in 
{Mudoice, so confidently assure the events wiO foDow ex- 
actly as I predict them. 

I hope I have matorely considered this objection, 
which in some cases is of no little weight FiH- example : 
a man may, by the influence of an ovonuling planet, be 
di^MKed orincfined to hist, rage, or avarice, and yet by 
the force of reason overcome that evil influence ; and this 
was the case of Socrates : but the great events of the 
world, usually depending upon numbers of men, it cannot 
be expected they should all unite to cross their inclina- 
tions, for pursuiiig a general design, wherein they unani- 
mously agree. Besides, the influence <^the stars reaches 
to many actions and events, which are not any w^ in 
the power of reason ; as sickness, death, and what we 
commonly call acddeats, with many more needless to 
repeat. 

But now it is time to proceed to my predictions, which 
Ihave l)^;anto calculate from the time that the saoeot€ni« 

F 2 
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into Aiies. And this I take to be properly the be^aiAog 
of the natural year. I pursue them to the time that he 
enters Libra, or somewhat more, which is the busy pe* 
riod of the yeai*. The remainder I have not yet adjust- 
ed, upon account of several impediments needless here 
to mention : besides, I must remind the reader again^ 
that this is but a specimen of what I design in succeeding 
years to treat more at large, if I may have liberty and 
encouragement. 

My first prediction is but a trifle, yet I will mention 
it, to show how ignorant those sottish pretenders to aor 
trolbgy are in their own concerns : it relates to Partridg? 
the almanac-maker; I have consulted the star of his b9Cp 
tivity by my own rules, and find he will infiallibly die 
upon the 29th of March next, about eleven at niglit, of 
St raging fever ; therefore I advise him to consider of ig 



/and settle his affairs in time. 



The month of April will be observable for the death 
of many great persons. On the 4th willdie the Cardinal 
de Noailles, archbishop of Paris : on the 1 1th Uie young 
Prince of Asturias, son to the Duke of Anjou : on the 
14th a great peer of this realm will die at his country 
house : on the Idtban old layman of great fame for learn* 
ing : and on the 23d an eminent goldsmith in Lombard 
street. I could mention others, both at home and abroad^ 
if I did not consider such events of veiy little use or in•^ 
struction to the reader, or to the world. 

As to public aiTaira: on the 7th of tins month there 
will be an insurrection in Dauphin^, occasioned by the 
oppresnons of the people, which will not be quieted in 
some months^ 

On the 15th will be a violent storm on the south-east 
QOast of France, which will destroy many of their sbips^ 
snd some in the very harbour. 

The 19th will be fameua for the revolt of a whoi^c 
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fNTOvince or kingdom, excepting one citj, by which the 
affairs of a certain prince in the alliance will take a bet- 
ter face. 

^^Jy against common conjectures, wUl be no very 
busy month in Europe, but veiy signal for the death of 
the dauphin, which will happen on the 7th, after a short 
fit of sickness and grievous torments with the strangury. 
He dies less lamented by the court than the kingdom. 

On the 9th a mareschal of France will Ineak his leg 
by a fall from his horse. I hare not heen able to disco- 
ver whether he will then die or not 

On the 1 1th will begin a most important siege, which 
the eyes of all Europe will be upon : I cannot be more 
particular : for, in relating affairs that so nearly concern 
tlie confederates, and consequently this kingdom, I am 
forced to confine myself for several reasons very obvious 
to the reader. 

On the 16th news will arrive of a very surprisii^ 
event, than which nothing can be more unexpected. 

On the 19th three noble ladies of this kingdom will, 
against all expectation, prove with child, to the great joy 
of their husbands. 

On the 23d a famous buffoon of the playhouse will 
die a ridiculous death, suitable to his vocation. 

June. This month will be distinguished at home, by 
the utter dispersing of those ridiculous deluded entlmsi- 
asts, conunonly called the prophets;"^' occasioned chiefly 

* Aboat this time there were some English and Froieh jeaoits from 
Rome, sent to Great Britaia and Ireland, to divide and distract the 
people with enthusiastic principles of religion, in opposition to the 
established Church. These called themselves French prophets, pre- 
tended to inspiraticm, and deluded jnany people out of their money 
as weQ as reason ; but were soon detected as irapost^Nrs, and obliged 
to leave the kingdom upon their being fonnd out to be Jesuits in dift 
guise. They occasioned several poblicationi, in and about 1706, by 
Sir Richard Bulkeley, Dr. Woodward, John Lacy, Esq. Mr. Beory 
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by seeing the time come, when many of their propheciai 
should be fulfilled, and then finding themselves deceived 
by contrary events. It is indeed to be admired, how 
any deceiver can be so weak as to foretel things near at 
hand, when a very few months must of necessity disco- 
ver the imposture to all the world; in this point less 
prudent than common almanac-makers, who are so wise 
to wander in generals, and talk dubiously, and leave to 
the reader the business of interpreting. 

On the first of tliis month a French General will be 
killed by a random shot of a cannon-ball. 

On the 6th a fire will break out in the suburbs of 
Paris, which will destroy above a thousand houses ; and 
seems to be the foreboding of what will happen, to the 
surprise of all Europe, about the end of the following 
montli. 

On the 1 0th a gieat battle will be fought, which will 
begin at four of the clock in the afternoon ; and last till 
nine at night with great obstinacy, but no very decisive 
event. I shall not name the place, for the reasons aforesaid,, 
but the commanders on each left wing will be killed. — 
I see bonfires, and hear the noise of guns for a victory. 

On the 14th there will be a false report of the Frenclt - 
king^s death. 

On the 20th Cardinal Portocarero will die of a d>'«-.. 
€ntery, with suspicion of poison; but the report of his 
intention to revolt to King Charles will prove false. 

July. The 6th of this month, a certain general will, 
by a glorious action, recover the reputation he lost by 
former misfortunes. 

On the 12th a great commander will die a prisonei* in 
the hands <tf his enemies. 

Nicholson, and others.— Dr. Bcrkelej, afterward bishop of Cloync, 
•aw a jetuit at Rome, who acknowledsed Jumself to have heen one oC 
theae prophets. V- 
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On the 14di a dminefill diKoveiy will be made of « 
VteaA jemdU giviBg poisoD to a great feragii general ; 
and when he is put to the tortore, he will make wonderi- 
M diBcoTeries. 

-In dwit, thk will prove a month of great action, if I 
might have liberty to rdate the particnlarB* 

At home the death of an old damoos senator will hap- 
pen cm the 15th at his country house, worn out with a^e 
and diseases. 

But that which wiH make this month memorable to all 
posterity, is the death of the French King, Lewis the 
Fourteenth, after a week^s sickness at Marli, which will 
happen on the 29tlL about ax o^dock in the evening. It 
seons to be an effect ai the gout in the stomadi, followed 
by a flux. And in three days after Monsieur Chanul- 
lard will follow his master, dying suddenly <tf an apo* 
plexy. 

In thffi month likewise an ambassador will die in Lon- 
don; but I cannot assign the day. 

August The affairs of France will seem to suffer no 
change for a while under the Duke of Bui^undy's ad- 
ministration ; but the genius that animated the whole 
madiine being gone, wiU be the cause of mighty turns 
and revolutions in the followiog year. The new kmg 
makes yet little diange either in the army <«* the minis- 
try ; but the libels against his grand£Bther, that fly iA)out 
his very court, give him uneasiness. 

I see an express in mighty haste, with joy and wonder 
in hislookB^ anrivii^by break of day on the 26th of this 
month, having travelled in three days a prodigiouB jour- 
ney by land and sea. In the evening I hear beDs and 
guns, and see the blazing of a thousand bonfires. 

A young admiral of noUe Inrth does likewise this 
mipnth gain immortal Ixmour by a great achievements 
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The affiiin of Poland are this month entirelj settled : 
Augustus resigns his pretensions, which he had again ta- 
ken up for some time; Stanislaus is peaceablj possessed 
of the throne f and the King of Sweden declares for the 
emperor. 

I cannot orait one particular accident here at home ; 
that near the end of this month much mischief will be 
done at Bartholomew fair, by the fall of a booth. 

September. Thus montli begins with a very surpridng 
fit of frosty weather, which will last near twelve days. 

The pope baring long languished last month, the swell- 
ings in his legs breaking, and the flei^ mortifying, will 
die on the 1 1th instant ; and in three weeks time, after a. 
mighty contest, be succeeded by a cardinal of the impe- 
rial faction, but a native of Tuscany, who is now about, 
sixty-one years old* 

The French army now acts wholly on the defensive, 
strongly fortified in their trenches : and the young French 
king sends overtures for a treaty of peace by the Duke* 
of Mantua ; which, because it is a matter of state, that 
concerns us here at home, I shall speak no farther oL 

I shall add but one prediction more, and that in mys- 
tical terms, which shall be included in a verse out cif. 
Viigil: 

Alter eriijam Teph^s^ et altera qum vekat. Jrga 
JDeUdos heroat. 

Upcm the 26th day of this month, the fulfilling of thiii- 
prediction will be manifest to every body. 

This is the farthest I have proceeded in my calcula* 
tions for the present year. I do not pretend, that these 
are all the great events which will happen in this peri* 
od, but that those I have set down will infallibly come to 
pass. It will perhaps still be objected, why I have not 
spoke more particularly of aflOeirs at home, or of the suc- 
cess of our armies abroad, which I might, and could very 
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lai^Iy hare done ; bot tboee m power have wiselj dis- 
couraged men finom meddling in public eoncema, and I 
wasresolved by bo means to give die least offience. Tfais 
I will venture to say, that it will be a glorious cam- 
paign for the allies, wherein the English forces, both by 
sea and land, still have their full share of honour : that her 
majesty Ctueen Anne will continue in health and pros- 
perity : and that no ill accident will arrive to any in the 
chiefmiidstiy. 

As to the particular events I have mentioned, the 
reader may judge by the fulfilling of them, whether I am 
on the level with* common astrologers ; who with an old 
paltry cant, and a few pothooks for planets to amuse the 
vulgar, have in my opinion, too long been suffered to » 
buse the worid : but an honest phyacian ought not to 
be despised because there are such things as mounte- 
banks. I hope I have some share of reputation, which: I 
would not wSlingly forfeit for a frolic or humour: and I 
believe no gentleman who reads this paper, will look upon 
it to be of the same cast or mould with the common scrib- 
bles, that are every ds^ hawked about. My fortune 
has placed me above the little regard of writing for a few 
pence, which I neither value or want ;^ therefcMre let not 
wise men too hastily condemn this essay, intended fm » 
good design, to cultivate and improve an ancient art, 
long in disgrace by having fallen into mean unskilfiil 
hands. A little time will determine whether I have de- 
ceived others or myself: and I think it no very unrea- 
sonable request, that men would please to suspend their 
judgments till then. I was once of the opinion with those 
who despise all predictions from the stars, till the year 

* * Which I ntilker value, jor want.* Here the disjunctive negative 
Mxther, is followed by the affirmative, or ; which is improper. It 
should bCj * which I neither value, nor want* S. 
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1686, a man of quality shoved me written in ins dUbuMy^ 
that the most learned astronomer, Captain Halley, as- 
sured him he would never believe any thing of the stars' 
influence, if there were not a great revolution in England 
in the year 1 688. Since that time I began to have other 
thoughts, and after eighteen years diligent study and ap- 
plication, I think I have no reason to repent of my pains. 
T shall detain the reader no longer, than to let him know 
that the account I design to give of next year's 
events, shall take in the principal affairs that happen in 
Europe ; and if I be denied the Uberty of offering it to 
my own countiy, I shall appeal to the learned world, by 
publishing it in Latin, and giving order to have itpiinted 
in Holland. 



* AUnim is the name of a paper book, in which it was unial for tf 
man^s friends to write down a sentence with their names, to keep 
them in his remembrance ; it is still common in some of the foreign 
aniversitic?. H. 
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AN ANSWER 

TO 

BICKEBSTAFF. 

40 ME REFLECTIONS UPON MR. BICKERSTAFF^S PREDIC-^ 
XIONS FOR TH£ YEAR SIDCCVIII* 

BY A PERSON OF QCALITV 



I Hate not obeetved, for some yean past, aoj ic- 
aigniiicant paper to have made more Dolae, or be more 
greedily b<Kigbt, tban that of these FredietioD& They 
are the wpoder of the common people, an amuaementfor 
the better sort, and a jest only to the wise : yet, among 
these last, I have heard some very much in doubt, whe- 
ther the author meant to deceive others, or is deceived 
hiiQself. Whoever he was, he seems to have with great 
art adjusted his paper both to please the rabble, and to en- 
tertain persons of condition. The writer is, without 
question, a gentleman of wit and learning, although the 
piece seems hastily written in a sudden froliG, with the 
icomful thought of the pleasure he ¥rill have, in patting 
this great town into a wonderment about nothing : nw do 
I doubt but he, and his friends in the secret, laugh often 
and plentifully in a comer, to reflect how many hundred 
thousand fools they have already made. Aud he has 
them fast for some time : for so they are likely to continue 
until his piophedes begin to fail in the events. Nay, it 
is a great question whether the miscarriage of the two 
or three first, will so entirely undeceive people, as to 
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hinder them from expecting the accomplishment of the 
rest I doubt not but some thousands of these papers 
are carefollj preserved by as many persons^ to confiront 
with the events, and try whether the astrologer exactly 
keeps the day and hour. And these I take to be Mr. 
BickerstafiTs choicest cullies, for vfho6e sake chiefly he 
writ his amusement. Meanwhile he has seven weeks 
good, during which time the world is to be kept in sus- 
pense : for it is so long before the almanac-maker is to 
die, which is the first prediction : and, if that fellow 
happens to be a splenetic visionary fop, or has any faith 
in his own ail, the prophecy may punctually come to 
pass, by very natural means. As a gentleman of my 
acquaintance, w^ho was ill used by a mercer in towi^ 
wrote bim a letter in an unknown hand, to give him no- 
tice that care had been taken to convey a slow poisom 
into his drink, wliich would infallibly kill liim in a 
month ; after which, the man began in earnest to lai^goish 
and decay, by tlie mere strength of imagination, and 
would certainly have died, if care had not been takes 
to undeceive him, before the jest went too far. The 
like effect upon Fartiidge would wonderfully raise Mr. 
BickerstafT's reputation for a fortnight longer, until we 
could hear from France, whether ^e Cardinal de 
JNToailles were dead or alive upon the fourth of April, 
which is tlie second of- his predictions. 

For a piece so cai-elessly written, the observations 
u)pon astrology are reasonable and pertinent, the remarks 
just; and as the paper is partly designed, in my opiuioiii 
for a satire upon the credulity of the vulgar, and that 
idle itch of peeping into futurities, so it b no more than 
what we all of us deserve. And, since we must be 
teased with perpetual hawkers of strange and wonderful 
things, I am glad to see a man of sense find leisure and 
humour to take up the trade, for his owaaud our diver^ 
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ftion. To speak in the town phrase, it is a bite ; he hag 
fully had his jest, and may be satisfied^ 

I very much approve the serious air he ^ves him-' 
self in his introduction and conclusion, which has gone 
far to give some people, of no mean rank, an opinion 
that the author believes himselfl He tells us, ^He 
places the whole credit of his art on the truth of these 
predictions, and will be content to be hooted by Partridge 
and the rest for a cheat, if he fails in any one particu- 
lar ;''. with several other strains of the same kind, where- 
in I perfectly believe him ; and that he is very indifferent 
whether Isaac BickersUiff be a mark of infamy or not. 
But it seems, although he has joined an odd surname, to 
no very common Christian one, that in this large town 
there is a man found to own both the names, although, I 
believe, not the paper. 

I believe it is no small mortification to this gentleman 
astrologer, as well as his bookseller, to find their pieces 
which they sent out in a tolerable print and paper, imme- 
diately seized od by three or four interloping printers of 
Grub-street, the title stuffed with an abstract of the whole 
matter, together with tlie standard epithets of strange 
and wanderftdj the price brought down a full hal^ which 
was but a penny in its prime, and bawled about by 
hawkars of the inferior class, with the concluding ca- 
dence of '' a halfpenny a piece." But sk cecidit Phac' 
ton : and, to comfort-him a little, this [Mroduction of mine 
will have the same fate : to-morrow will my ears be 
grated by the little boys and wenches in straw hats; and 
I must a hundred times undergo the mortification to have 
soy own work offered me to sale at an under value. 
Then, which is a great deal worse, my acquaintance in 
the c<^ee-house will ask me whether I have seen the 
^^ Answer to 'Squire Bickerstaff^'s Predictions," and 
whether I knew the puppy that writ it : and how to keep 
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a man's countenance in such a juncture, is no easy point 
of conduct. When, in this case, you see a man eby 
either in praising or condemning, ready to turn off the 
discourse to another subject, standing as little in the light' 
as he can to hide his blushing, pretending to sneeze, or 
take snuff^ or go off as if sudden business called him ; 
then ply him close, observe his look nairowly, see "whe- 
ther his speech be constrained or affected, then chai;ge 
him suddenly, or M'hisper and smile, and you will goon 
discover whether he be guilty. Altliough this seem not 
to the purpose I am discoursing on, yet I think it to 
be so ; for I am much deceived if I do not know the 
true author of Bickerstaff's Predictions, and did not 
meet wiUi him some days ago in a coffee-house at Co» 
Tent Garden. 

As to the matter of the Predictions themselves, I shall 
not enter upon tlie examination of them ; but think it 
very incumbent upon the leai*ned Mr. Partridge to take 
them into his consideration, and lay as many erron in 
astrology as possible to IVIr^ Bickerstaff 's account. He 
may justly, I think, challenge the 'sqiiire to publish the 
calculation he has made of Partridge's nativity, by the 
credit of which, he so determinately pronounces the time 
and the manner of his death; and Mr. Bickerstaff can 
do no less, in honour, than give Mr. Partridge the same 
advantage of calculating his, by sending him an ac^ 
count of the time and place of his birth, with other 
particulars necessary for such a work. By which, 
no doubt, the learned world will be engaged in the dis- 
pute, and take part on each side, according as they are 
inclined. ' 

I should likewise advise Mr. Partridge to inquire, 
why Mr. Bickerstaff does not so much as offer at one 
prediction to be fulfilled, until two months after the 
time of publishing his paper. Th^ looks a little 8U9- 
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piooufly as if he were desirous to keep the worid ioj^aj 
as long as he decently could ; eke it were hard he could 
not afford us one prediction between this and the 29th of 
Mardi ; which is not so fdr deafings as we have even 
from Mr. Partridge and his brethren, who give us their 
predictions (such as they axe indeed) for every month in 
the year. 

There is one passage in 5Ir. BickerataflTs papor, that 
seems to be as high a strain oi assurance as I have any 
where met with. It is that prediction for the month of 
June, which relates to the French prophets here in town ; 
where he tells us, •* They will utterly disperse, by see* 
ing the time come, wherein tbehr prophecies should he 
fulfilled, and then finding themselves deceived by ci»i- 
trary events.** Upon which he adds, with great reason, 
" his wonder how any deceiver can be so weak, to fore- 
tel thiiip near at hand, when a veiy few months must 
discover the imposture to all the world.** This is spo- 
ken with a great deal of affected unconcemedness, as if 
he would have us think himself to be not under the least 
apprehenaon, that the same in two months wiU be his 
own case. With respect to the gentleman, I do not re- 
member to have heard of so refined and pleasant a piece 
of impudence ; which I hope the author will not resent 
as an uncivil word, because I am sure I enter into his 
taste, and take it as he meant it However, he half de- 
serves a reprimand for writing with so much scorn and 
contempt for the understandings of the majority. 

For the month of July, he tellsus ** of a general, who, 
by a glorious action, wiU recover the reputation he lost 
by former misfortunes." Tbb is commonly understood 
to be Lord Galloway ; who if he be already dead, as some 
newspapers have it, IVLr. Bickerstaff has made a trip. 
But this I do not much insist on 9 for it is hard if another 
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general cannot be found under the same ciicamstaiie^ 
to whom this prediction maj be as well applied. 

The French king's death is very ponctually related ; 
but it was un£i»rtunate to make him die at Marli, where 
he never goes at that season of the year, as I obsetred 
myself during three years I passed in that kingdom : and» 
discoursing some months ago with Monsieur Tallard, 
about the French court, I find that king never goes to 
Marli for any time, but about the season of huntii^ ihere^ 
which is not till August. So that there was an unhickj 
slip of Mr. Bickerstaff, for want of foreign education. 

He concludes with resuming his promise, of publishing 
entire predictions for next year ; of which the other asp 
trologers need not be in very much pain. I suppose we 
shall have them much about the same time with ^ The 
General Histwy of Ears." I believe we have done 
with him for ever in this kind ; and though I am no as- 
trologer, may venture to prophesy that Isaac Bickentafl^ 
Esq. is now dead, and died just at the time that his pre- 
dictions were ready for the press : that he dropped out of 
the clouds about nine days ago, and, in about four hoorB 
after, mounted up thither again like a vqxmr ; and will^ 
one day or other, perhaps, descend a second time, when 
he has some new, agreeable, or amusing whimsey to pas 
upon the town ; wherein, it is very probable, he wiU aoe- 
ceed as often as he is disposed to try the experiment; that 
is, as long as he can preserve a thorough contempt fm: his 
own time, and'other people's understandings, and is resolv- 
ed not to laugh cheaper than at the expense of a millifm 
dT people. 
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K7 LORD, 

Xn obedience to your lordship's commaiuls, as well te 
to satisfy mj own curiosity, I have some days {Mist in- 
quired constantly after Partridge the almanac-maker, of 
whom it was fiaretold in Mr. BkkGrstaff 's Predictions, , 
published about a month ago, that he dioulddie the 29th i 
Instant, about eleven at night, of a raging fever. I had 
some s<Ht of knowledge of him, when I was employed ia 
the revenue, because he used every year to present me 
with his almanac, as he did odier gentlemen, upon the 
score of some little gratuity we gave him. I sawliim . 
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accidentallj once or twice about ten days befinre he died, 
and observed he began very much to droop and languish, 
though I hear, his friends did not seem to apprehend him 
in any danger* About two or three dsijs ago he grew 
ill, was confined first to his chamber, and in a few hours 
after to his bed, where Dr. Case,* and Mrs. Kirleusf 
were sent for to visit, and to prescribe to him. UpoB 
this intelligence, I sent thrice every day one servant or- 
other to inquire after his health ; and yesterday, about 
four in the afternoon, word was brought me, " that he 
was past hopes :" upon which I prevailed with myself to 
go and see him, partly out of commiseration, and I con- 
fess, partly out of curiosity. He knew me very well, 
seemed surprised at my condescension, and made me com- 
pliments upon it, as well as he could in the condition he 
was. The people about him said, " he had been for 
some time delirious ;" but when I saw him, he had his 
understanding as well as ever I knew, and spoke strong 
and hearty, without any seeming uneasiness or constraint. 

* John Case was many years a noted practitioner in physic and 
astrology. He was looked upon as the successor of Lilly and of Saf- 
fold, and possessed the magical utensils of both. He erased the 
verses of his predecessor from the sign-post, and substituted in their 
«tead this distich, by which he is said to hare got more than Dry- 
den did by all his works, 

" Within ihb place 
" Lives Doctor Case.** 
He published, in 1697, one of the most prdbund astrological piceM 
the world ever saw, called, ** The Angelical Guide, showing men 
and women their chance in this elementary life," in four books. The 
diagrams in this work would probably have punled Euclid, though 
he had studied astrology. From the mention made of him by Swift, 
he appears to have been living in 1708. When Tutchin published hif 
Observators, the doctor used frequently to advertise himself at the 
end of that paper. N. 

f Mary Kirieus, widow of John Kirleus, son of Dr. Thomas Kir. 
leus, a coUegiate physician of London, and sworn physician in ordi, 
nary, to King Charles II. was a constant advertiser in theObienra' 
tor, and «* dealt with all penons meeording to their abilities.** N. 
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Aft^ I had UAd him " how sony I was to see Iiiin in 
those melancholy cmnmistaiices," and said some other 
ciyilities, suitable to tlie occasion, I denred him ^ to tell 
me freely and ingenuously, wheUier the predictions Mr. 
Bickerstaff had puUished relating to his death, had not 
too much affected and worked on his ima^nation." He 
confessed, ^ he had often had it in his head, but never 
with much apprehension, till about a fortnight before ; 
since which time it had the perpetual possession of his 
mind and thoughts, and he did yerily believe was the 
true natural cause of his present distemper : for,^' said^ 
be, '^ I idn thoroughly persuaded, and I tliink I havej 
very good reasons, that Mr. Bickerstaff spoke altoge-P« 
ther by guess, and knew no more what will happen thisj 
year than I did myself." 

I told him, '* his discoiwse surprised me ; and I would^ 
be glad he were in a state of health to be able to tell me 
what reason he had to be convinced of Mr. Bickerstaff 's 
Ignorance.'' He replied, ^ I am a poor ignorant fellow, 
hred to a mean trade, yet I have sense enough to know, 
that all pretences of foretelling by astrology are deceits, 
for this manifest reason ; because the wise and the learn- 
ed, who can only judge whether there be any truth in 
this science, do all unanimously a^e to laugh at and 
despise it; and none but the poor ignorant vulgar give 
it any credit, and that only upon the word of such silly 
wretches as I and my fellows, who can hardly writ« or 
read.^' I then asked him, " why he had not calculated 
his own nativity, to see whether it agreed with Bicker- 
staff's prediction ?" At which he shook his head, and said, 
** Oh ! sir, this is no time for jesting, but for repenting 
those fooleries, as I do now from tlie very bottom of my 

* WotUd, h here improperly used: it ought to be, * and I should 
beg^ad,* Ac 8. 

VOI^ IV. F 
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heart." — "By iihat I caji gather from you,'* said I, 
" the obfiervatioDS aud predictiousyou printed with your 
almanacs, were mere impositions on the people/' He 
replied, " if it were otherwise, I should have the less to 
answer for. We have a common form for all those 
things ; as to foretelling the weather, we never meddle 
with that, but leave it to the printer, who takes it out of 
any old almanac, as he thinks fit ; the rest was my own 
invention, to make my almanac sell, having a wife to 
maintain, and no other way to get my bread; for mend- 
ing old shoes is a poor livelihood ; aud," added he, sigh- 
ing, " I wish I may not have done more mischief by my 
physic than my astrology ; though I had some good re- 
ceipts from my grandmother, and my own compositions 
were such, as I thought could at least do no hurt." 

I had some other discourse with him, which now I 
cannot call to mind ; and I fear have already tired your 
lordship. I shall only add one circumstance, that on )us 
deathbed he declared himself a nonconformist, and had 
a fanatic preacher to be his spiritual guide. After half 
an hour's conversation, I took my leave, being almost 
stifled by the closeness of the room. I imagined he 
could not hold out long, and thei-efore withdrew to a lit- 
tle coffee-house hard by, leaving a servant at the house, 
with orders to come immediately and tell me, as near as 
he could, the minute when Partridge should expire, 
which was not above two hours after ; wl)en looking upop 
my watch, I found it to be above five minutes afrer seven ^ 
by which it is clear that Mr. Bickerstaff was mistaken 
almost lour hours in his calculation. In the other cir- 
cumstances he was exact enough. But whether he has 
not been the cause of tliis poor man's death, as well as 
the predictor, ma}- be veiy reasonably disputed.* llow- 

* The words in this sentence are iU arran;i;c^; it would be better 
thus — * Bat whether he has not been the cause, as well as the predic- 
tor, of this poor man*s death, may yeiy reasonably be disputed.* S. 
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ever, it must be confessed, the matter is odd enough, 
whether we should endeavour to account for it by chance, 
or tlie effect of iraaginatioa; for my cud part, though I 
believe no man has less faith in these matters, yet I shall 
wait with some impatience, and not without some expec- 
tation, tlie fulfilting cr Mr. BickerstafT's second predic- 
tion, that the Cardinal de Noailks is to die upon the 
fourth of April ; and if tliat should be verified as exactly 
as tills of poor Partridge, I must own I should be wliolly 
surprised, and at a loes, and should infallibly expect th(j 
accomplishment uf all the rest. 
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'SaUIRE BICKERSTAFP 

DETECTED ; 

OR, THS 

ASTROLOGICAL IMPOSTOR CONVICTED 

BY 

JOHN PARTRIDGE, 



STUDENT IN PHYSIC AND ASTROLOGY.^ 



Xt is hard, my dear countrymen of these united naticMii^ 
it is very hai'd, that a Briton bom, a protestant astrolo- 
ger, a man of revolution principles, an assertor of the 
liberty and property of the people, should ciy out in 
vain for justice against a Frenchman, a papist, and an 
illiterate pretender to science, that would blast my repu- 
tation, most iuhumanly bury me alive, and defiraud my 
native country of tliose services, which in my double ca- 
pacity I daily offer the public. 

AVliat gi-cat provocations I have received, let the im- 
partial reader judge, and how unwillingly, even in my 
own defence, I now enter the lists against falsehood, ig^ 
norance, and c nvy : but I am cxaf»peratcd at length, to 
drrg out this Cacus from the den of ol:)scurity w here he 

* Tills piece lu-iiig on the same subject, and the original of it very 
r.ire, ue have thon«!;lit 111 to add it, thoupli not written by the same 
ir.\nd. In tht> DiiliHn edition it is .«aid to be written by the late N. 
KowK, Esq. %s liich 'u a uji::take : for the Kevcrend Dr. Valdev, 
prea'her of Bridtrwell, Mr. I*artridge*« ne.*r nvis;hbour, drew it up 
f'U l:v.n, I J. 
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lurkfl, detect him hy the light of those stars he has so 
impudently traduced, and show there is not a monster in 
the skies so pernicious and malevolent to mankind, as 
an ignorant pretender to physic and astrology. I shall 
iiot directly fall on the many gross errors, nor expose 
the notorious absurdities of this prostitute libeller, till I 
have let the learned world fairly into the controversy de- 
pending, and then leave the unprejudiced to judge of 
the merits and justice of my cause. 

It was toward the conclusion of the year 1 707, when 
an impudent pamphlet crept into the world, entitled, 
Predictions^ &c. hy Isaac Bickerstcff^ Esq, Among the 
many arrogant assertions laid down by that lying spirit 
of divination, he was pleased to pitch on the Cardinal 
de Noailles and myself among many other eminent and 
illustrious persons, that were to die within the compass 
of the ensuing year; and peremptorily fixes the month, 
day, and hour of our deaths : this, | think, is sporting 
with great men, and public spirits, to the scandal of reli- 
gion, and reproach of power ; and if sovereign princes 
and astrologers must make diversion for the vulgai* — why 
then farewell, say I, to all governments, ecclesiastical 
and civil. But, I thank my better stars, I am alive to 
confront this false and audacious predictor, and to make 
him me the hour he ever affronted a man of science and 
resentment. The cardinal may take what measures he 
pleases with him ; as his excellency is a foreigner, and a 
papist, he has no reason to rely on me for his justifica- 
tion; I shall only assure the world he is alive : but 

as he was bred to letters, and is master of a pen, let him 
use it in his own defence. In the mean time I shall pre- 
sent the public with a faithful narrative of the ungenerous 
treatment and hard usage I have received, fi'om the vir- 
ulent papers, and roalicicms practices, of this pretended 
astrologer. 
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A. TR17S AMD IMPARTIAL ACCOUNT OF THl FBOCBB- 
ING8 OF I0AAC BICKERSTAFF, EBCU AOAIN8T KS. 

The 28th of March, anno Dom, 1 708, being the ni^l 
this sham prophet had so impudently fixed for xay lastt 
which made little impression on myself; but I cannot 
answer for my whole family ; for my wife, with concern 
more than usual, prevailed on me to take somewhat to 
sweat for a cold ; and, between the hours of eight and 
nine, to go to bed : the maid, as she was warming mj 
bed, with a curiosity natural to young wenches, runs to 
the window, and asks cf one pasrang the street, who the 
bell tolled for ? Dr. Partridge, says he, the famous al- 
manac-maker, who died suddenly this evening: the 
{)oor girl, provoked, told him he lied like a rascal ; the 
other very sedately replied, the sexton had so iiifonned 
him ; and if false, he was to blame for imposing upon- • 
stranger. She asked a second, and a third, as they pass- 
ed, and every one was in the same tone, JN'ow, I do 
not s;ty these arc accomplices to a certain astrological 
'squire, and that one Bickerstaff might be sauntering 
thereabout, fcecaufc I will assert nothing here, but what 
I dare attest for plaiir matter of fact. My wife at this 
fell into a violent disorder ; and I must own I was a lit- 
tle discomposed at the o<ldne8s of tlie accident. In the 
mean time one knocks at my door ; Betty runs down, 
and opening, finds a sober grave person, "w ho modestly 
inquires, if this was Dr. Partridge's ? she taking liim 
for some cautious city patient, that came at that time for 
privacy, s!io\rs him into the dining-room. As soon as I 
could compose myself, I went to him, and was surprised 
to find my gentleman mounted on a table witli a two foot 
rule in his hand, nioasuring my walls, and takii^ the 
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dimeosioDs of the room. Pray, sir, says I, not to inter- 
nipt you, have you any buanesa wilh me? only, sir, re- 
plies he, order the girl to bring me a better light, f(Mr this 
is but a Teiy dim one. Sir, says I, my name is Partridge : 

! the doctor's brother, belike, cries he; the staircase, 

1 believe, and these two apartments hung in close mourn- 
ing, will be sufficient, and only a strip of baize round 
the other rooms. The doctor must needs die rich, he 
had great dealings in his way for many yeai-s ; if he had 
no family coat, you had as good use the escutcheons of 
the company, they are as showish, and will look as mag- 
nificent, as if he was descended from the blood-royal. 
With that I assumed a greater air of uuthority, and de- 
manded who employed him, or how he came there ? Why, 
I was sent, sir, by the company of undertakers, says he, 
and they were employed by the honest gentleman, Mho is 
executor to the good doctor departed ; and our rascally 
pwter, I believe, is fallen fast asleep with the black cloth 
and sconces, or he had been here, and we might hav« 
been tacking up by this time. Sir, says I, pray be ad- 
vised by a friend, and make the best of your speed out 
of my doors, for I hear my wife's voice, (which by the 
by, is pretty distinguishable) and in that corner of the 
room stands a good cudgel, which somebody has fclt be- 
fore now ; if that light in her hands, and she know the 
business you come about, witliout consulting Uie stars, I 
can assure you it will be employ ed veiy much to the 
detriment of your person. Sir, cries be, bowing with 
great civility, I perceive extreme grief for the loss of the 
doctor disorders you a little at present, but early in the 
moruins: I will wait on you with all tlie necessary mate- 
rials. iVow I mention no Bickerstaff; nor do I say, 
that a certain star-gazing 'squu-e has been playing my ex- 
^HTutor before hl^ time ; but I leave tlie world to judge. 
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and he that puts things and things fairly together, will 
not be much wide of the mark. 

Well, once more I got my doors closed, and prepared 
for bed in hopes of a little repose after so many ruffling 
adventures ; just as I was putting out my light in ordar 
to do it, another bounces as hard as he can knock ; I 
open the window, and ask who is there, and what he 
wants? I am Ned the sexton, replies he, and come to 
know whether the doctor left any orders for a funeral 
sermon, and wliere he is to be laid, and whether his 
gi'ave is to be plain or bricked ? Why, sirrah, says I, 
you know nic well enough ; you know I am not dead, and 
how dare you aiTront me after this manner ? Alackaday, 
sir, replies the fellow, why it is in print, and tlie whole 
town knows you are dead; why, there is Mr. White die 
joiner is but fitting screws to your coilin, he will be here 
with it in an instant : he was afraid you would have wanted 
it before this time. Sirrah, surah, says I, you shall know 
to-morrow to your cost, that I am alive, and alive Hke 
to be. Why, it is sti*ange sir, said he, you should make 
such a secret of youi* death to us that are your nelghboun ; 
it looks as if you had a design to defraud the church of 
its dues ; and let me tell you, for one that has lived so long 
by the heavens, that it is unhandsomely done. Hist, hist, 
says another rogue that stood by him ; away, doctor, into 
your flannel gear as fast as you can, for here is a whole 
pack of dismals coming to you with their blaek equi- 
page, apd how indecent will it look for you to stand 
frightening folks at your window, when you should have 
been in your coffin this three hours ? In short, what 
with undertakers, embalmers, joiners, sextons, and your 
damned elegy hawkers upon a late practitioner in physic 
and astrology, I got not one wink of sleep that night, 
nor scarce a moment's rest ever since. Now I doubt net 
but this villanous 'squire has the impudence to assert^ 
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that these are entirely strangers to him : -he, good man, 
knows nothing of the matter, and honest Isaac Bicker- 
stafl^ I warrant you, is more a man of honcmr, than to be 
an accomplice with a pack of rascals, that walk the 
streets on nights, and disturb good people in their beds ; 
but he is out, if he thinks the whole world is blind ; for 
there is one John Partridge can smell a knave as far as 
Grub-street, — although he lies in the most exalted garret, 
and writes himself 'squke : — but I will keep my temper, 
and proceed in the narration. 

I could not stir out of doors for the space of three 
months after this, but presently one comes up to me in the 
street ; Mr. Partridge, that coffin you was last buried io^ 
I have not yet been paid for : doctor, cries another dog, 
how do you think {)eopIe can live by making of graves for 
nothing ? next time you die, you may even toll out the bell 
yourself for Ned. A third rogue tips me by the elbow, 
and wonders, how I have the conscience to sneak abroad 
without paying my funeral expenses. Lord, says one, I 
durst have swore that was honest Dr. Partridge, my old 
friend ; but, poor man, he is gone. I beg your pardon, says 
another, you look so like my old acquaintance, that I used 
to consult on some private occasions : but, alack, he is gone 

the way of aU flesh Look, look, look, cries a third, 

after a competent space of staring at me, would not one 
think our neighbour the almanac-maker was crept out of 
his grave, to take the other peep at the stars in this worid, 
and show bow much he is improved in fortune telling, by 
having taken a joun^ to the other ? 

Nay, the very reader of our parish, a good, sober, 
discreet person, has sent two or three times for me (b 
come and be buried decently, or send him sufficient rea- 
sons to the contrary ; or, if I have been interred in aiiy 
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other parish, to produce my certificate as the act* re- 
quires. My poor wife is run almost distracted with be- 
ing called widow Partridge, when she knows it is false ; 
and once a term she is cited into the court to take out 
lettei's of administration. But the greatest grieyance is. 
a paltry quack, that takes up my calling just under my 
nose, and in his printed directions with N. B. — says, be 
lives in the house of the late ingenious Mr. John Par« 
tridge, an eminent practitioner in leather, physic^ audi 
astrology. 

But to show how far the wicked spirit of eqvy, ma- 
lice and resentment can hurry some men, my nameless 
old persecutor had provided me a monument at the stone- 
cutter's, and would have erected it in the parish church ; 
and this piece of notorious and expensive villany had 
actually succeeded, if I had not used my utmost interest 
with tlie vestry, where it was carried at last but by two 
voices, that I am alive. That stratagem failing, out 
comes a long sable elegy, bedecked with houi^lassecH. 
mattocks, sculls, spades, and skeletons, with an epitaph 
as coniidenly written to abuse me and my profiesaioii, as 
if I had been under ground these twenty years. 

And after such barbarous treatment as tliiit, can the 
world blame me, when I ask, what is become of the free- 
dom of an Englislmaan ? and where is the liberty and 
prqierty, that my old glorious friend came over to assert ? 
we have di'ove popery out of the nation, and sent slave- 
ry to foreign dimes. The arts only remain in bondage, 
when a man of science and character shall be openly irip 
suited in the midst of the many useful services he is 
daily paying the public. Was it ever heard, even in 

* The statute of 30. Car. II. for burying in woollen rcquircf, tliat 
oath ?hnll be made of the compliance witli this act, and a certificate 
tbureoflodged with the rainieter of the parish willun €i;];ht days aftte 
interment. H. ' 
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Turkey or Algiers^ that a state astrologer was bantered 
out of his life bj ao ignoraat impostery. or bawled out of 
the world by a pack of Tlllanous, deep-mouthed hawkr 
ers? though I priat ahnaoaca, and public^ advertise 
ments : though I produce certificates under the ministers 
and cliui-chwardens' hands 1 am alive, and attest the same 
on oath at quarter sessions, out comes a full and true re- 
lation of the death and interment of John Partridge ; truth 
is bore down, attestations neglected, the testimony of so- 
ber persons despised, and a man is looked upon by his 
neighbours as if he had been seven years dead, and is 
buiied alive in the midst of his friends and acquaint- 
ance. 

T^ow can any man of common sense think it consistent 
with the honour of my profession, and not much beneath 
the dignity of a philosopher, to stand bawling before his 
own door ? — alive ! alive ! ho ! the famous Dr. Partiidge ! 

no counterfeit, but all alive ! ^as if I had the twelve 

celestial monsters of the zodiac to show within, or was 
forced for a livelihood to turn retailer to May and Bar- 
tholomew fairs. Therefore, if her raajesty would but 
graciously be pleased to think a hardship of this nature 
worthy her royal consideration, and the next parliament, 
in their great wisdom, cast but an eye toward the deplo- 
rable case of their old pliilomath, that annually bestows 
his good wishes on them, I am sure there is one Isaac 
Bickerstaff, Esq. would soon be trussed up for his bloody- 
predictions, and putting good subjects in terror of their 
lives : and that henceforward to murder a man by way 
of propliecy, and bury him in a printed letter, either to 
a lord or commoner, shall as legally entitle him to the 
present possession of Tyburn, as if he robbed or tlie high- 
way, or cut your tliroat in bed. 

I shall demonstrate to the judicious, that France and 
Rome are at the bottom of this horrid conspiracy against 
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me; and that eulprit aforesaid is a popish emissaiy, 
has paid his visits to St. Germain's, and is now in the 
measures of Lewis XIV. That, in attempting my re- 
putation, there is a general massacre of learning de8ij;n- 
ed in these realms : and through my sides there is a 
wound given to all the protestant almanac-makers in the 
universe. Vivat Regina^ 
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ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Es«. 

AGAINST 

WHAT IS OBJBCTBO TO HIM BT MR. PABTKIDGB II» in» 
ALMANAC rOR THK PRBSBNT TXAR 

1709. 

BT THE SAID 

ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Esa. 



JmR. Partridge has been lately pleaaed to treat me aj^ 
ter a very rough maoDer, in that which, is called his AI* 
manac for the present year : such usage is very indecent 
from one gentleman to another, and does not at all con* 
tiibute to the discovery of tnith, winch ought to be the 
great end in all disputes of the learned. To call a 
man a fool and villain, an impudent feUow, only for dif- 
fering from him in a point merely speculative^ is^ in my 
humble opinion, a very improper style ibr a person of his 
education. I appeal to the learned world, whether, in 
my last year's predictions, I gave him the least provo- 
cationibrsuch unworthy treatment. Philosophers have 
(liifered in all ages ; but the disoreetest among them have 
always differed as became philosophers. Scurrility and 
passion, in a controversy among scholars, is just so much 
of nothing to the purpose, and at best a tacit confession 
of a weak cause : my concern is not so much for my own 
reputation, as that of the republic of letters, which Mi*. 
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Partridge has endeavoured to wound through my sides. 
If men of public spirit must be superciliously ti-eatedfor 
their ingenious attempts, how will true, useful kuowledge 
be ever advanced ? I wish Mr. Partridge knew the 
thoughts, which foreign universities have conceived of 
his\ingenerous proceedings with me ; but I am too tender 
of his I'eputation to publish them to the world. That 
spirit of envy and pride, which blasts so many risii^ 
geniuses in our nation, is yet unknown among profe^son 
abroad : the uccesbity of justifying myself will excuse 
my vanity, when I tell the reader, that I have near a 
hundred honorary letters from several parts of Europe 
(some as far as Muscovy) in praise of my performance. 
Beside several others, which, as I have been credibly in- 
formed, were opened in the post-office, and never sent 
me. It is true, the inquisition in Portugal was pleased 
to burn my predictions,* and condemn the author and the. 
readers of them : but I hope at the same time, it will be* 
considered, in how deplorable a state learning lies at 
present in that kingdom : and with the profoundest ven- 
eration for crowned heads, I will presume to add, that it 
a little concerned his majesty of Portugal to interpose 
his authority in behalf of a scholai* and a gentleman, the 
subject of a nation, with which he is now in so strict aa 
alliance. But the other kingdoms and states of Europe 
have treated me with more candour and generosity. If 
I had leave to print tlie Latin letters transmitted to me 
from foreign parts, they would fill a volume, and be a full 
defence against all that Mr. Partridge, or his accomplkes 
of the Portugal inquisition, will be ever able to object; 
who, by the way, are the only enemies my predictions 
have ever met with at home or abroad; But I hope I 
know better what is due to the houetir of a learned corre»> 

»Thi5isfact Sec p. 100. N. 
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poodenee, in so tender a poiat Yet some of those illus* 
triouB persons will perhaps excuse me, for traDscribiug a 
passage or two in my vindication.'^ The most learned 
Monsieur Leihnitz thus addresses to me his third letter : 
^ lUusirissimo Bickerstafio astrologies mstauratcriy'*^ &c. 
Monsieur Le Clerc, quoting my predictions in a treatise 
he published last year, is pleased to say, " Ita iwperriml 
Bickerstajffiustnagnum iUitdAiigUt^ sidus.^^ Another great 
professor, writing of me, lias tliese words : " BickerslaffuiSy 
nobiUs Jnglus^ cistroUgcnnn hujusce sceadi facile prm- 
ci^s.^^ Slgnior Magliabecchi, the g>*eat duke's famous 
libirary keeper, spends almost his whole letter in compU- 
raents and praises. It is true, the renowned professor of 
astronomy at Utrecht seems to differ from me in one ar- 

\\ ticle ; but it is after the modest manner that becomes a 
philosopher ; as, paee tanti viri dixerim : and page 55, he 

I fl(eems to lay the error upon the printer, (as indeed it 
ought) and says, velf arson error typographL cum aUaquin 
Btckerstqffhis vir doclissimus, &c. 

If Mr. Partridge had followed these examples in the 
controversy between us, he might have spared me the 
trouble of justifying myself in so public a manner. I be- 
lieve no man is readier to own his errors than I, or mora 
thankful to those who will please to inform him of them. 
But it seems, this gentleman, instead of encouraging the 
progress of his own art, is pleased to look upon all at- 
tempts of that kind, as an invasion of his province. Hf^ 
has been indeed so wise as to make no objection agaiBst 
the truth of my predictions, except in one single point 
relating to himself: and to demonstrate how much men 
are blinded by their own partiality, I do solemnly assure 

* The quotations here inserted are in imitation of Dr. Bentley, in 
^me pact of the famous controversy between him and Mr. Boyle? 
If. 
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the reader, that he is the only person, from ivhom I ever 
heard that objection offered ; which consideration alone; 
I think, will take oiT all its weight. 

With my utmost endeavours I have not been able to 
trace above two objections ever made against the truth 
of my last yearns prophecies : the first was, of a Frendi- 
man, who was pleased to publish to the world, " that the 
Cardinal de Noailles was still alive, notwithstanding the 
pretended prophecy of Monsieur Biquerstaffc :" but how | 
far a Frenchman, a papist, and an enemy, is to be belier- ! 
ed in his own cause, against an English protestant, who • 
is true to the government, I shall leave to the candid and 
impartial reader. 

The other objection, is the unhappy occasion of this 
discourse, and relates to an article in my predictiona, 
which fcnretold the death of Mr. Partridge to happen oq 
March 29, 1 708. This he is pleased to contradict abso- 
lutely in the almanac he has published for the present 
year, and in that ungentlemanly manner (pardon the ex- 
pression) as I have above related. In that work he veiy 
roundly asserts, that he "is not only now alive, but wag 
likewise alive upon that very 29th of March, when I 
had foretold he should die." This is the subject of the 
present controversy between us : which I design to han- 
dle with all brevity, perspicuity, and calmness. In tbb 
dispute, I am sensible the eyes not only of England, but 
of all Europe, will be upon us : and the learned in every 
countiy will, I doubt not, take part on that side, where 
they find most appearance of reason and truth. 

Without entering into criticisms of chronology aboui 
the hour of his death, I shall only prove that Mr. Pap- 
tridge is not alive. And my first argument is this : about 
a thousand gentlemen having bought his almanacs for 
this year, merely to find what he said against me, at 
eveiy line they read, they would lift up their eyes, and 
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cry out, betwixt rage and laughta*, '' tbej were sure no 
man alive ever writ such damned stuff as tbk." Nei- 
ther did I ever hear that qpinion dis{mted : so that Mr. 
Partridge lies under a dilemma, either of disowning his 
aUpanac, or allowing himself to be no man alive. Se- 
condly, Death is defined by all philosophers, a separa- 
tion of the soul and body. Now it is certain, that the 
poor woman, who has best reason to know, has gone about 
for some time to every alley in the neighbourhood, and 
sworn to the gossips, that her husband had neither life 
nor soul in him. Therefore, if an uninformed carcass 
walks still about, and is pleased to call itself Partridge, 
Mr. Bickerstaff does not think himself any way answer- 
able for that. Neither had the said carcass any right to 
beat the poor boy, who happened to pass by it in the 
street, crying, '* a full and true account of Dr. Partridge's 
death," &c. 

Thirdly, Mr. Partridge pretends to tell foilunes, and 
recover stolen goods ; which all the parish says, he must 
do by conversing with the devil, and other evil spirits : 
and no wise man will ever allow, he could converse per- 
sonally with either, till after he was dead. 

Fouilhly, I will plainly prove him to be dead, out of 
bis own almanac for this yeai*, and from the very passage 
which he produces to make us think him alive. He 
there says, '' he is not only now alive, but was also alive 
upon that very 29th df March, which I foretold he 
sliould die on i" by this, he declares his opinion, that a 
man may be alive now,. who was not alive a twelvemonth 
ago. And indeed, there lies the sophistry of his argu- 
ment. He dares not assert he was alive ever since that 
29th of March, but that he '' is now alive, and was so <m 
that day :" I grant the latter ; for he did not die till night, 
as appears by the printed account of his death, in a Let- 
ter to a Loi-d ; and whether he be since revived, I leave 
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the world to judge. This indeed is perfect caYilliD|^ and 
I am ashamed to dwell way longer upon it 

Fifthly, I will appeal to Mr. Partridge himself, wh^ 
ther it be probable I could have been so indiscreet, to 
begin my predictions with the only falsehood that ever 
was pretended to be in them ? and this in an aiTair at 
home, where I had so many oppoitunilics to be exact; 
and must have given such advantages against me to a 
person of Mr. Partridge's wit and learning, nho, if he 
could possibly have raised one single objection more 
against the truth of my prophecies, would hardly have 
spared me. 

And liere I must take occasion to reprove the abov^ 
mentioned writer of the relation of Mr. Partiidge's deaths 
in a Letter to a Lord; who was pleased to tax me with 
a mistake of four whole hours in my calculation of that 
event. I must confess, this censure pronounced with ao 
air of certainty, in a matter that so ncaily concerned me, 
and by a grave judicious author, moved me not a little. 
But though I was at that time out of town, yet several of 
my friends, nhose curiosity had led them to be exactly 
infrmed (for as to my own part, havi: g no doubt at all 
in the matter, I never ouce thought of it) assured me, 1 
computed to something under half an hour; ^\hich (I 
speak my private opinion) is an en-or of no very great 
magnitude, that men should raise a clamour about it. I 
shall only say, it would not be amiss, if that author would 
henceftrth be more tendf r of other men's r( putation as 
well as his own. It is well there were no more mistakes 
of that kind ; if there had, I presume he would have told 
me of them with as little ceremony. 

There is one objection against Mr. Partridge's deatli, 
which I have sometimes met with, though indeed vei^' 
•slightly ofTered, that ho still continues to write almanacs. 
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Bat thk is Aa mere than ^vrbsl is coroofeD to aO of tliaf 
professwD : Gadburj, Pcnnt Robio, 0av«, VPaa^ and 
several othen, do yearly |mbli^ their ahnanacs, tbeittli 
several of them have been dead since beiore the rev^m- 
tkKi. Z>Cov the natural reaima of this I tid^e to be^ that 
whereas it is the privilege of authors to live after their 
death, almanac-makers iare alone excluded; because 
their dissertations, treating only upon the minutes as they 
pass, become useless as those go off. In consideration of 
which, time, -whose registers they are, gives them a lease 
in reversion, to continue their works after death. 

I 'should not have given the public, or mjself, the 
trouble of this vindication, if my name had not been 
made use of by several persons, to whom I never lent it ; 
one of which, a few days ago, was pleased to father on 
me a new set of predictions. But I tiiink these are 
things too serious to be trifled with. It grieved me to 
the heart, when I saw my labours, which had cost me so 
much thought and watching, • bawled about by the com- 
mon hawkers of Grub-street, which I only intended for 
the weighty consideration of the gravest persons. This 
prejudiced the world so much at first, that several of my 
friends had the assurance to ask me whether I were in 
jest ? to which I only answered coldly, " that the event 
would show." But it is the talent of our age and nation, 
to turn tilings of the gi-eatest importance into ridicule. 
When the end of the year had verified all my predic- 
tions, out comes Mr. Partridge's almanac, disputing the 
point of his death ; so that I am employed, like the gene- 
ral who was forced to kill his enemies tw;ce over, whom 
a necromancer had raised to life. If Mr. Partridge have 
practised the same experiment upon himself and be again 
alive, long may he continue so; that does not the least 
contradict mv veracitv : but I think I have clearly 
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proved, by iovincible demonstration, that he died, at 
farthest, within half an hour of the time I foretold, and 
not four hours sooner, as the abovementioned author, io 
his Letter to a Lord, has maliciously suggested, with de- 
sign to blast my credit, by charging me with so gross a 
mistake*. 
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FAMOUS PREDICTION 



OP 



MERLIN, 



THE BRITISH WIZARD. 



IVRITTEN ABOVE A THOUSAND YEARS AGO, AND^ 
RELATING TO THE YEAR 1709. 



WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES, BY T. N. PHILOMATH. 



I^AST year was published a paper of Predictions, 
pretended to be written by one Isaac Bickerstafif, £sg. but 
the true design of it was to lidicule tlie art of astrology, 
and expose its professors as ignorant, or imposters. 
Against this imputation, Dr. Partridge has learnedly 
vindicated himself in his almanac for that year. 

For a farther vindication of this famous art, I have 
tliought fit to present the world with the following pro- 
phecy. The original is said to be of the famous Merlin, 
who lived about a thousand ) eai-s ago ; and the follow- 
ing ti*anslatiou is two hundred years old, for it seems to 
be written near the end of He ry the Seventh's reign. 
I found it in an old edition of Merlin's prophecies im- 
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piinted at LoDdon bj Johan Haukyos in the year 1530, 
page 39. I set it down word for word ia the old ortho- 
graphy, and shall take leave to subjoin a few esplanatonr 
notes. 

^mn atiB Cm afii)]^ to nftu, 
4^^ IFrannce !)tt Wioz ^U in tt^z ^i^gne, 

iMSu (an0 toetgng €*'!)orjB! ne ^o^ttu 
'^})m com^til) foor^, 3lti) unDcr^noe, 
JF;om '^otDuc of ^toffe to E^ttpn lonu:, 
3n !)^tuU Cijpftan, ZtSloe t|)e d^o;tn: 
Co jF^nce, ^ etinr ^ tiu<]: bo^ 

00}, fl>U grin Q5:rr?]B nuk: up ti)Z lolTe* 
|)onge €)2nm:le ff^.n ag.xiri mitcarrve : 
atiD jRiojtiPpB P^pti again a)aU maji?^ 
anD ftotn t!)j Ck: U^^^e BlofToms f tte, 
fiit^e JF;ttit (l^all com:, anB all is to^le, 
lEUautn^ ^ U muncc ijonDt m IjonBt, 
anD it' ^.U be men?: In olB Inglontic* 
Cbcn olD 3lnglon:i2 (Ijall b; no mo}t, 
anB no nun ^ b: forte tl)mfor:« 
€^:r?on 1|) H b^e tbi^c )^^d;/3! aga^^ne, 
Citl I^apja^^e mok j^ ^:m but ttoa^n:* 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES. 

^belim anH 'Cen. Tbis line describes the jear wheu 
these events shall h;^ppeiL Seven and ten make seven- 
teen, Trhich I explain serenteen hundred, and this num- 
ber added to nine, makes the year ire are now in ; for it 
must be understood of the natural year, uhich begins 
the first of Jaiiu?ry. 

C«inH0 Kitjm ttopjBi, &c. The river Thames frozen 
twice in one year, so as men to walk on it, is a very sig- 
nal accident, which perhaps hath not fal'cu out for several 
hundred years before, and is the reason v.hy some astro- 
logers have thought that this prophecy could never be 
fulfilled, because they imagined such a thing woidd never 
happen in our climate. 

JFrom 'Eotone of ^HsMl, dc. This is a plain designa- 
tion of the Duke of MarIboi*ough : one kind of btufT 
used to fatten land is called niarle, and every body knows 
that borough is a name for a town; and this way of ex- 
pression is after the usual dark manner of old astrol(^- 
cal predictions. 

%im A^ ^e JFh;^^, &c. By the fith, is understood 
the dauphin of France, as their kings* eldest sons are 
called : it is here said, he shall lament the loss of the 
Duke of Burgundy, called the Bosse, which is an old 
£nglish word for humpshoulder, or crookback, as that 
duke is known to be ; and the prophecy seems to mean, 
that he should be overcome or slain. By the pecu 
berrys, in the next line, is meant the young Duke of 
Berry, the dauphin's third son, who shall not have 
valour or fortune enough to supply the loss of liis eldest 
brother. 

Pan^ ^^pmmte, &c. By Symnele is meant the pre- 
tended Prince of Wales, who, if he offers to attempt any 
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tbiDg against England, sliall miscany as he did befbve. 
Lambert Symnele is tlie name of a joung man, noted in 
our histories for personating the son (as I remember) of 
Edward the Fouilh. 

^H l^ottatHjei ^tfOy &c. I cannot guess who is meaai 
by Norway's pride,* perhaps the reader may, as well as 
tlie sense of the two following lines. 

SeaumjEf fH^l, &c. Reaums, or, as the word is now, 
realms, is the old name for kingdoms : and this is t 
veiy plain prediction of our happy union, with the feli- 
cities that shall attend it. It is added that Old England 
shall be no more, and yet no man shall be sorry for It 
And indeed, properly speaking, England is now no more, 
for the whole island is one kuigdom under the name of 
Britain. 

^ttton s^alt, &c. This prediction, though somewhat 
obscure, is wonderfully adapt. Geiyon is said to have 
been a king of Spain, whom Hercules slew. It was a 
fiction of the poets, that he had three heads, which the 
author says he shall have again : that is, Spain shall 
have three kings; which is now wonderfully verified; 
for beside the king of Portugal, which properly is part 
of Spain, there are now two rivals for Spain, Charles and 
Philip : but Chai*les being descended from the Count of 
Hapsburgh, founder of the Austrian family, shall soon 
make those heads but two by overturning Philip, and 
driving him out of Spain. 

Some of these predictions are already fulfilled ; and 
it is highly probable the i-est may be in due time ; and I 
think, I have not forced the wonls by my explication 
into any other sense, than what lliey will naturally bear. 
If this bo granted, I am sure it must be also allowed, ^hat 
the author (whoever he were) was a person of cxtiaor- 

* Qiirci Vnnc. V. 
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dinary sagacity; andthat astrology brought to such perfedi 
tioQ as this, is by no means an art to be desfMsed, whatever 
Mr. Bickersta^ or other merry gentlemen, are pleased to 
tliink. As to the tradition of these lines having been 
writ in the origitial by Merlin, I confess I lay not much 
weight upon it : but it is enough to justify their authori- 
ty, that the book whence I have transcribed them, was 
printed 170 years ago, as appears by the title>page. 
For the satisfaction of any gentleman, who may be either 
doubtful of the truth, or curious to be informed, I shaB 
give order to have the very book sent to the printer of 
this paper, with directions . to let any body see it tlnit 
pleaiies, because I believe it is jwretty scarce. 
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O ! siguis volei imputs 

C cedes et rabiem toUere civicam< 
Si quaret paier urbium 

Subscribi statuiSj indomitam auieat 
Refnenare licentiam,* Hob. 3 Od. xxiv. 25. 

BY A PERSON OP QUALITY. 

WRITTXN IN -THB TSAR 1709. 
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4 ^* Oh ! that some Patriot, wite and good, 
Would stop this impious thirst of civil bloody 
And joy on statues to behold 
His name, the father of the state, enrolPd !" 

Francis. 



'' WiU'g Coflec-house, April 20, 1709. This week being saered to 
iioly things, and no public diversions allowed, there has been taken 
notice of even here a little Treatise, called, *A Frqject for the Ad- 
vancement of Religion ; dedicated to the Countess of Bbeislst.* 
The title was so uncommon, and promised so pe<%iliar a wax of 
thinking, that every man here has read it, and as many aB have 
done so hare approved it. It is written with the spirit of one who 
has seen the world enough to undervalue it with good-breeding. The 
author must certainly be a man of wisdom as well as piety, and have 
spent much time in the exercise of both. The real causes of the de- 
cay of the interest of religion are set forth in a clear and lively man- 
ner, without unseasonable passions; and the whole air of the book, 
as to the language, the sentiments, and the reasonings, shows it wai 
written by one whose virtue sits easy about him, and to whom vice 
is thoroughly contemptible. It was said by one in company, alluding 
to that knowledge of the world this author seems to have, the man 
writes much like a gentleman, and goes to heaven with a very good 
mien." Tattler, No. 5.~H. 

** The Gentleman I here intended was Dr. Swift : this kind of man 
1 thought him at that time. We have not met of late ; but I hope he 
deserves this character still." Stbelk's Apology, p. 49. N. 

** To this Project, which is formed with great purity of intentioD, 
and displayed with sprightliness and elegance, it can only be object- 
ed, that, like many projects, it is, if not generally impracticable, yet 
evidently hopeless, as it supposes more seal, concord, and perseve- 
rance, than a view of mankind gives reasen for expecting." JoHKftOH. 
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TO THB 

COUNTESS OF BERKELEY.* 

JM Y intention of prefixing your ladyship's name, is no^ 
after the common form, to desire your protection of the 
following papers ; which I take to be a very unreasona- 
ble request ; since by being inscribed to your ladyship, 
though witliout yoiur knowledge, and from a concealed 
hand, you cannot recommend them without some suspi- 
cion of partiality. My real design is, I confess, the 
very same I have often detested in most dedications; 
that of publishing your praises to the world ; not upon 
the subject of your noble birth, for I know others as no- 
ble ; or of the greatness of your fortune, for I know others 
far greater ; or of that beautiftil race (the images of their 
parents) which call you mother ; for even this may per- 
haps have been equalled in some other age or country. 
Besides, none of these advantages do derive any accom- 
plishments to the owners, but serve at best only to adorn 
what they really possess. What I intend is, your piety, 
truth, good sense, and good nature, affability, and charity; 
wherein I wish your ladyship had many equals, or any 
bupcriors ; and I wish I coidd gay, I knew them loo, for 
then your ladyship might have had » cliance to escape 
this address. In the mean time, I think it highly ne- 
cessary, for the interest of virtue and religion, that the 

* Elizabeth, daughter of Baptist Nod, Viscount Campden, and 
sister to Edward Earl of GaiDsborougli. To the kindness of this 
lady, it is not unlikely that Swift wa£ indebted for bis beneficef. 

JO0K9ON. 
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whole kingdom should be informed in some parts of jonr 
character: for instance, that the easiest and politest 
conversation, joined with the truest piety, may be observe 
ed in your ladyship, in as great perfection, as they were 
ever seen apart, in any other persons. That by your 
prudence and management under several disadvantages^ 
you have preserved the lustre of that most noble family, 
into which you are grafted, and which the unmeasurable 
profusion of anciestors, for many generations, had too much 
eclipsed. Then, how happily you perform every offies 
of life, to which Providence has called you : in the edur 
cation of thoee two incomparable daughter, w hose con- 
duct is so universally admired ; in every duty of a pto* 
dent, complying, aflfeclionatc wife ; in that care which 
descends to the meanest of your domestics ; and lastJ^^ 
in tJiat endless bounty to the poor, and discretion whmre 
to distribute it. I insist on my opinion, that it is <tf ioH 
portance for the public to know this and a great deA 
more of your ladyship ; yet whoever goes about to infoim 
tliem shall, instead of finding credit, perhaps be censured 
for a flatterer. To avoid so usual a'rcproach, I declare 
this to be no dedication, but merely an introductioo to a 
proposal for tlie advancement of religion and morals^ by 
tracing, however imperfectly, some few lioeaments iu the- 
character of a lady, who has spent all lier life in ther 
practice and promotion of both. 
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A.MONG«D the schemes offi»ed to the public in this 
projectiDg age, I have observed, with scmie displeasure, 
that there have never been any for the improvement d 
religion and morals : which, beside the pietj of the de- 
sign, from the consequence of such a reformation in a fu- 
ture life, would be the best natural means for advancing 
the public felicity of the state, as weU as the present hap- 
piness of every individual. For, as much as faith and 
morality are declined among us, I am altogether confi- 
dent, they might in a short time, and with no very great 
trouble, be raised to as high a perfection as numbers are 
capable of receiving. Indeed, the method is so easy and 
obvious, and some present opportunities so good, that in 
order to have this project reduced to practice, there seems 
to want"^ nothing more than to put those in mind, who by 
their honour, duty, and interest, are chiefly concerned. 

But because it is idle to propose remedies, before we 
are assured of the disease, or to be in fear, till we are con- 
vinced of the danger; I shall first show in general, that 
die nation is extremely corrupted in religion and mo- 
rals ; and then I will offer a short sdieme for the reforma- 
tion of both. 

As to the first, I know it is reckoned but a form of 

speech, when divines complain of the wickedness of tlie 

a^ : however, I believe upon a fair comparison with 

other times and countries, it would be found an undoubt* 
ed truth. 

* * There seems to want nothing more,* is a bad expression j better 
thus—* nothing more seems wanting than to,^ Ac, S 
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For first, to deliver nothing but plain matter ol> 
fact without exaggeration or satire, I suppose it will be 
granted that hardlj one in a hundred amoQg our people 
•f quaHty or gentry, appears to act by any principle of 
religion; that great numbers of them do entirely discard 
it, and are ready to own their disbelief of all revelation in 
ordinary discourse. Nor is the case much betteic amoiig 
the vulgar, especially in great towns, where the profane^ 
-aess and ignorance of handicraftsmen, small tradeis, 
servants, and the like, are to a degree very hard to be 
imagined gi-eater."^ Then, it is observed abroad, that no 
race of mortals have so little sense of religion, as the 
English soldiers ; to confirm which, I have been often 
told by great officers of the army, that in the whole com- 
pass of their acquaintance, they could not recollect three 
of their profession, who seemed to regard, or believe, on^* 
syllable of the Gospel : and the same at least may be^ 
affirmed of the fleet. The consequences of all whicti 
upon the actions of men arc equally manifest. Tliey 
never go about, as in former times, to hide or palliate 
their vices, but expose tliem freely to view, like any 
other common occurrences of fife, without the least re? 
proach from the world, or themselves. For instance^ 
any man will tell you be intends to be drunk this even- 
ing, or was so last night, with as little ceremony w scm- 
ple, as he would tell you the time of the day. He will 
let you know he is going to a wench, or that he has got 
tiie venereal disease, with as much indifierency, as he 
would a piece of public news. He will swear, curse, or 
blaspheme, without the least passion or provocation. And 
though all regard for reputatipn is not quite laid aside in 
tlie other sex, it is however at so low an ebb, that veiy 

** Tliis is a bad arrangement ; better thus — * are to a degree great: 
cr thaQ can earily be imai^ined.* 8.. 
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few among them seem to thick virtue and couduct of al> 
solute necessitj for jwreservii^ it. If this be not so, 
how comes it to pass, that women of tainted reputations, 
find the same countenance and i-eception in all public 
places, with those of the nicest yirtue, who paj and re- 
ceive visits from them, without ^j manner of scruple ? 
which proceeding, as it is not very old among us, so I take 
it to be of most pernicious consequence : it looks like a 
sort of compounding between virtue and vice, as if a wo- 
man were allowed to be vicious, provided she be not a 
profligate ; as if there were a certain point, where gal- 
lantry ends, and iafaroj begins ; or that a hundred crimi- 
nal amours, were not as pardonable as half a score. 

Beside those corruptions already mentioned, it would 
be endless to enumerate siich as arise from the excess of 
play or gaming: the cheats, the quarrels, the oaths, and 
blasphemies, among the men; among the women, the n^- 
lect of household affau's, the unlimited freedoms, the un- 
decent passion, and lastly, the known inlet to all lewdness, 
when after an ill run, the person must answer the defects 
of the piurse, the rule on such occasions holding true in 
play, as it does in law ; qiiod non habet in crumma^ luat 
in corpcre. 

But all these are trifles in comparison, if ure step into 
other scenes, and consider the fraud and cozenage of tra*- 
ding men and shop-keepers ; tliat insatiable gulf of in- 
justice and oppression, the law ; the open traffic for all 
civil and military employments, (I wish it rested there*) 
without the least regard to merit or qualifications ; the 
corriipt management of men in office ; the many detesta- 
ble abuses in choosing those who refNresent the people; 
with the management of interest and factions among the 

* Perhaps ihe author intended to intimate that it attended to €C' 
cleaasticaL H« 

O 2 
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representatives : to >vhich I must be bold to add, the \g^ 
Qorance of some of the lower clergy; the mean servile 
temper of others ; the pert pragmatical demeanour of seve^ 
1*81 young stagers in divinity, upon their first producing 
themselves into the Tvo^ld; with many other circumstances, 
needless, or rather invidious to mention ; which falling 
in with the corruptions already related, have, however 
unjustly, almost rendered the whole order contemptible. 

This is a short view ofthe general depravities among 
us, without entering into particulars, which would be an 
endless labour. Now, as univci-sal and deep-rooted as 
tliesc appear to be, I am utterly deceived, if an eficctual 
remedy might not be applied to most of them ; neither 
am 1 at present upon a wild speculative project, but such 
a one as may be easily put in- execution. 

For, while the prerogative of giving all employments 
continues in the crown, either immediately, or by subor- 
dination, it is in the power of the prince to make piety 
and vurtue become the fashion of the age, if, at the same 
time, he would make them necessary' qualifications for 
favour and preferment.. 

It is clear from present experience, that tlie bare ex- 
ample ofthe best piince will not have any mighty influ- 
ence, where the age is very corrupt. For, when was there 
ever a better prince on the throne than the present 
queen ? I do not talk of her talent for government, her 
love ofthe people, or any other qualities that ace purely 
regal ; but her piety, charity, temperance, conjugal love, 
and whatever other virtues do best adorn a private life ; 
wherein without question or flattery, she has no supe- 
rior : yet neither will it be satire or peevish invective to 
afilrm, that infidelity and vice ai*e not much diminished 
since her coming to the crown, nor will, in all probability, 
tlU more effectual remedies be provided. 
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Thus human nature seems to lie under the disadvan- 
tage, that the example alone of a vicious prince will in 
time corrupt an age ; but the example of a good one, will 
not be sufficient to reform it without farther endeavours. 
Princes must therefore supply this defect by a vigorous 
exercise of that authority, which the law has left them : 
by making it every man's interest and honour, to cultivate 
veligion and virtue; by rendering vice a di^race, and 
the certain ruin to preferment or pretensions : all which 
they should first attempt in their own courts and families. 
For instance, might not the queen's domestics of the mid- 
dle and lower sort, be obliged, upon penalty of suspension 
or loss of their employments, to a constant weekly at- 
tendance at least on the service of the church; to a decent 
behaviour in it ; to receive the sacrMnent four times 
in the year; to avoid swearing and irreligious pro- 
fane discourses ; and to the appearance, at least, of tem- 
perance and chastity; might not the care of all this be 
committed to the strict inspection of proper officers? 
might not Uiose of higher rank, and nearer access to her 
majesty's person, receive her own commands to the same 
pwpose^ and be countenanced, or disfavoured, according 
as tliey obey ? might not the queen lay her injunctions on 
the bishops, and other great men of undoubted piety, to 
make diligent inquiry, and give her notice, if any person 
about her should ha^^pen to be of lil)ertine principles or 
morals ? might not all Uiose, who enter upon any office 
in her majesty's family, be obliged to take an oath paral- 
lel with that against simony, which is administered to the 
clergy; it is not to be doubted, but tliat if these, or the 
like proceedings, were duly observed, morality and reU- 
gion would soon become fashionable court virtues, and 
be taken up as the only methods to get or keep employ- 
ments there ; which alone would have mighty influence . 

upon many of the nobility and principal gentry. 

g3 
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But, if the like methods were pursued as far ds possi- 
ble, with regard to^ those who are in the great employ- 
ments of state, it is hard to conceive how general a refor- 
mation they might in time produce among us. For, if 
piety apd virtue were on^ reckoned qualifications ne- 
cessary to preferment, every man thus endowed, when 
put into great stations, would readily imitate the queen's 
example, in the jdistribution of all offices in his disposal ; 
especially if any apparent transgression, through favour 
or partiality, would be imputed to him for a mkdemean- 
our, by which he must certainly forfeit his favour and 
station : and there being such great numbers in employ- 
ment, scattered through every town and county in this 
kingdom, if all these were exemplary in tlie conduct of 
Iheir lives, things would soon take a new face, and reli- 
gion receive a mighty encouragement : nor would the 
public weal be less advanced ; since of nine offices in tefi 
that are ill executed, the defect is not in capacity or uur 
derstauding, but in common honesty. I know no em* 
ployment, for which piety disqualifies any man ; and if 
it did, I doubt the objection would not be very seasona- 
bly offered at present : because, it is peiplmps too just a 
Feflection, that in the disposal of places, the questioo 
whether a person be fit for what be is recommended to, is 
generally the last that is thought on or regarded. 

1 have often imagined, that something parallel to the 
office of censors anciently in Rome, would be of mighty 
use among us, and could be easily limited from*^ running 
Into any exorbitances. The Romans understood liberty 
at least as well as we, were as jealous of it, and upon 
every occasion as bold assertors. Yet I do not remember 
to have read any great complaint of the abuses in that of- 
"fice among tliem ; but many admirable ejQfects of it are left 
upon record. There are several pernicious vices finequent 
nnd notorious among us, that escape or elude the puni^ 
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Hient of way law vre hare yet ioTented, or hare had no 
law at an n^cainst them ; cuch as atfaeiBni, dranliennett, 
fraud, avarice, aod several others ; whidi, by thk iosti- 
tutioD, wisely regulated, might be mndi retbmied. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that ttinertry commiflslooers were ap- 
pointed to inspect every where thraoghout the kingdom, 
into the conduct at least cf men in office, with reelect to 
their morals and religion, as well as their abilities; to re- 
ceive the complaints and informations, that should beoi^ 
fered against them, and make their report here upon oath 
to (he court or the ministr}-, who should reward (nt punish 
accordii^ly. I avoid entering into the particular of this, 
or any other scheme, which coming from a private hand^ 
might be liable to many defects, but would soon be digest-^ 
ed by the wisdom of the nation : and surely, six thousand 
pounds a year would not be ill laid out, among as many 
connnisfiionerB duly qualified, who in three ittvisaons 
should be personally obliged to take their yearly circuits 
fw that purpose. 

But tins is beside my present design, which was only 
to ^wwhat degree of reformation is in the power of the 
queen, without the intei{)osition of the leg^ature ; and 
which her majesty is, without question, oU^;ed in con- 
science to endeavour by her authmty as much as she 
does by her practice. 

It will be easily granted, that the example of this great 
town has a mighty influence over the wh<^e kingdom ; 
and it is as manifest, that the town is equally influenced 
by the court, and the ministiy, and those who by their 
employments, or their hopes, depend upon them. Now, 
if under so exceflent a princess as the present queen, we 
would suppose a family strictly regulated, as I have 
above proposed; a ministiy, where every single person 
wastrf" ^istmguished piety; If -we AouMfl upp ase rilgreat 
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offices of state and law Ailed after the same maouer, and 
with such as were eqiiaUj diligenl in choosing persous, 
who, in their several subordinationB, would be obliged to 
follow the examples of their superiors, under the penalty 
of loss of favour and place; will not every body grant, 
that the empire of vice and irreligion would be soon de- 
stroyed in this great metrc^lis, and receive a terrible 
blow through the whole island, which has so great an in- 
tercourse with it, and so mucb affects to follow its 
fashions? 

For, if religion were once understood to be the neces* 
sary step to favour and preferment, can it be imagined 
that any man would openly offend against it, who had the 
least regard for his reputation or his foitune ? there is na 
quality so contrary to any nature, which men cannot 
affect, and put on upon occasion, in order to serve an in- 
terest, or gratify a prevailing passion. The [HtHidest 
man wiU personate humility, the mcnrosest learn to flatter^ 
the laziest will be sedulous and active, where he is in 
pursuit of what he has much at heart: how ready there- 
fture would most men be to step into the paths of virtue 
and piety, if they infallibly led to flavour and fwtune ! 

If swearing ami^ profaneness, scandalous and avowed 
lewdness, excessive gaming and intemperance, were a lit- 
tle discountenanced in the army, I cannot readily see 
what ill consequences could be apprehended. If gentle- 
men ot that profession, were at least obliged to some ex- 
ternal decorum in their conduct, or even if a profligate 
Ufe and character were not a means of advancement, and 
the appearance of piety a most infallible hinderance, it it 
impossible the corruptions there should be so universal 
and exorbitant I have been assured by several great 
officers, that no troops abroad are to ill disciplined as the 
Ei^lith; which cannot well be otherwite, while the OQiDr 
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moD soldiers have peipetuallj before their eyes the 
vicious example of their leaders; and it is hardly poeur 
ble for those to commit any crime» whereof these are not 
iufinitelj more guilty, and if ith less temptation.. 

It is commonly charged upon the gentlemen of the 
army, that the beastly vice of drinlung to excess, has 
been lately, from their example, restored among us^; 
which for some years before was almost dropped in Eng- 
land. But, whoever the introducers were, they have 
succeeded to a miracle ; many of the young nobility and 
gentry are already become great proficients, and ai-e un- 
der no manner of concern to hide their talent, but ar^ 
got beyond all sense of shame, or fear of reproach. 

This might soon be remedied, if the queen would think 
fit to declare, that no young person of quality whatsor 
ever, who was notoriously addicted to that, or any other 
vice, should be capable of her favour, or even admitted 
into her presence;, with |)ositiv-e command to her minis- 
ters, and others in great office, to treat them in the same 
manner ; after which, all men, who had any i*egard for 
their reputation^ or any prospect of preferment, would 
avoid their commeixe. This would quickly ms&e that 
vice MO scandalo&s, that those who could not subdue, 
would at least endeavour to disguise it. 

By the like methods, a stop might be put to tliat 
ruinous practice of deep gaming; and the reason why k 
{Nrevails so much, is, because a treatment, directly oppo- 
site ia every point, is made use of to promote it^ by 
which means, the laws, enacted against this abuse are 
wholly eluded.. 

It cannot be denied^ that the want of strict discipline 
in the universities, has been of pei-uidous consequence to 
the youth of this nation, who are there almost left en^ 
tirely to thi^ own management, especially those among^ 
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Uiem of better quality and fortune; who, because thej 
are not under a necessity of making learning their main- 
tenance, are easily allo\red to pass their time, and take 
their degrees, with little or no improvement; than which 
there cannot well be a greater absiurdity. For, if no ad- 
vancement of knowledge can be had from those places, 
the time there spent is at best utterly lost, because every 
ornamental part of education is better taught elsewhere ; 
and, as for keeping youths out of harm's way, I doubt, 
where so many of them are got together, at full liberty of 
doing what they please, it will not answer the end. But; 
whatever abuses, corruptions, or deviations from statutes, 
have crept into the universities through neglect, or length 
of time, they might in a great degree be reformed, by 
strict injunctions from court (upon each particular) to the 
visiters and heads of houses ; beside the peculiar authority 
the queen may have in several colleges, whereof her pre- 
decessors were the founders. And among other regula- 
tions, it would be very convenient to prevent the excess 
of drinking ; with that scurvy custom among the lada, 
and parent of the former vice, the taking of tobacco, 
where it is not absolutely necessary in point of health. 

From the universities, the young nobility and others of 
great fortunes, are sent for early up to town, for fear of 
contracting any airs of pedantry, by a college education. 
Many of the younger gentry retire to the inns of court, 
where they are wholly left to their own discretion.* And 
the' consequence of this remissness in education appears^ 
by observing that nine in ten of those, who rise in the 
church or the court, the law, or the army, are younger 
tHrothers, or new men, whose narrow fortunes have forced 
them upon industry and application. 

As for the inns of court, unless we suppose them ta 
be iniich degenerated, they must needtf be the worst in- 
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stituted seminaries in any christian countrj- ; but whe^ 
ther they may be corrected without interpositidn of the 
legislature, I have not skitl enon^jti to determine. 
Hovrever, it is certain, that all wise nations have agl«ed 
in the necesBity of a strkt education, which condsted^ 
among other things, in the observance of moral duties, 
especially justice, temperance, and chastity, as well as 
the knowledge of arts, and bodily exercises : but all 
these among us are laughed out of doors. 

Without the least intention to offend the clergy, I 
cannot but think, that through a mistaken notion and 
practice, they prevent themselves from doin«; much scr^ 
vice, which otherwise might lie in their power, to religion 
and virtue : I mean, by aHecting so much to converse 
with each other, and caring so little to mingle with the 
laity. They have their -particular clubs, and particular 
coffee houses, where they generally appear in dusters : a 
single divine dares hardly show his person among num- 
bers of fine gentlemen ; or if he happens to fall into such 
company, he is silent and suspicious, in continual apprc^ 
hension that some pert man of pleasure should break an 
unmannerly jest, and render him ridiculous. Now I 
take this behaviour of the clergy to be just as reasonable, 
as if the physicians diould agree to spend their time in 
visiting one another, or their several apothecaries, and 
leave their patients to shift for themselves. In my hum- 
ble opimon, the clergy's business lies entirely among the 
laity; neitlier is th^rc, perhaps, a more effectual way ta 
forward the salvation of men's souls, than for spiritual 
persons to make themselves as agreeable as they can, in 
the conversations of the world ; for which a learned edu- 
cation gives them great advantage, if they would please 
to improve and apply it. It so happens, that the men 
of pleasure, who never go to church, nw use tliemselves 
to read books of devotion, form their ideas of the ckKjp 
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from a few poor strollers they often observe in the streets^ 
or sDeakiog out of some person oi quftlitj's house, where 
they are hired by the lady at ten shillings a month: while 
those of better figure and parts, do seldmn appear to ooiv 
rect these notions. And let some reasoners think what 
they please, it is certain that men must be brought to 
esteem and love the clergy, before they can be persuaded 
to be in love with religion. No man values the best 
medicine, if administered by a physician, whose person 
he hates or despises. If the clergy were as forward to 
appear in all companies, as other gentlemen, and would 
a little study tlie arts of conversation to make themselvea 
agreeable, they might be welcome at every party where 
there was the least regard fqr politeness or good Jiense $ 
and consequently prevent a thousand vicious or profiuie 
discourses, as well as actions; neither would men of 
understanding complain, that a clergyman was a con- 
straint upon the company, because they could not speak 
blasphemy, or obscene jests be^we him. While the 
people are so jealous of the clergy's ambition, as to abhor 
all thought^ of the return of ecclesiastic discipline among 
them, I do. apt see any other method left for men of that 
function to t^ke, in order to reform the world, than by 
ucdog all hoqiest arts to make themselves acceptable to 
the laity. I'his, no doubt, is part of that wisdom of the 
serpent, which tlie author of Christianity directs, and is 
the very method used by St. Paul, who became all things 
to all men, to the Jews a Jew, and a Greek to the 
Greeks. 

How to remedy tliese inconveniences, may be a matter 
of some diificulty ; since the clergy seem to be of an 
opinion, that this humour of sequestering themselves is 
a part of their duty ; nay, as I remember, ttiey have 
been told so by some of tlieir bishops in their pastoral 
tetters, particulmrly by one among them of great merit 
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and dirtiiictioii,* who yet, in bis own practice, has all hia 
Ufedme taken a eoune directly contrary. But I am 
deceived, if an awkward i^ame, and fear of ill usage 
from the laity, have not a greater share in this mistaken 
conduct, than their own inclinations : however, if the 
outward profession of religion and virtue were once in 
practice and countenance at court, as well as among all 
men in office, or who have any hopes or dependence for 
piclennent, a good treatment of the clergy would be the 
necessary consequence of such a reibrmation ; and they 
would soon be wise enough to see their own duty and in-^ 
terest in qualifying themselves for lay-conversation, 
when once they were out of fear of being choked by 
ribaldry or profaucnegs. 

There is one farther circumstance upon this occasion, 
which I know not whether it will be very orthodox to 
mention : the clergy are the only set of men among us, 
who constantly wear a distinct habit from others : the 
comequence of which (not in reason but ia fact) is this, 
that as long as any scandalous persons appear in that 
dress, it will continue in some d^ree a general mark of 
contempt Whoever hap^os to see a scoundrel in a gown, 
reeling home at midnight, (a sight neitlier unfrequent 
nor miraculous) b apt to entertain an ill idea of the whole 
order, and at the same time to be extremely comforted in 
bis own vices. Some remedy might be put to this, if 
those straggling gentlemen, who come up to town to seek 
their fortunes, were fairly dismissed to the West-Indies, 
where there is work enough, and ^hcre some better pro- 
vision should be made for tbcm, than I doubt there is at 
present Or, what if no person were allowed to wear the 
habit, who had not some preferment in the church, or at 
least some temporal fortune, sufficient to keep him out oS 

* Suippo9e4 tP be Dr.. Buroct, bUhop of S^Iisbiny. 0.. 
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contempt ? though, in my opiDicm, it were infinitely bet- 
ter, if all the clei^ (except the bishops) were permitted 
ta appear like other men of the graver sort, unless at 
those seasons when they are dc^ng the business of their 
function. 

There is one abuse in this town, which wonderfully 
contributes to the promotion of vice ; that such men are 
often put into the commission of the peace, whose interest 
it is, that virtue should be utterly banished from among 
us ; who maintain, or at least enrich themselves, by en- 
couraging the grossest immoralities; to whom all the 
bawds of the ward pay contribution, for shelter and pro- 
tection from the laws. Thus these worthy magistrates^ 
instead of lessening enormities, are the occasion of just 
twice as much debauchery as there would be without 
them. For those infamous women are forced upon 
doubling their work and industry, to answer double 
charges, of paying the justice, and supporting themselves* 
liike tliieves who escape the gallows, and are let out to 
steal, in order to discharge the jailor's feee. 

It is not to be questioned, but the queen and ministry^ 
might easily redress this abominable grievance, by en- 
larging the number of jufitices of the peace ; by endea- 
vouring to choose men of virtuous principles; by admi^ 
ting none who have not considerable fortunes ; perhaps, 
by receiving into the number some of the most eminent , 
clergy: then, by forcing all of them, upon severe pe- 
nalties, to act when there is occasion, and not permitting 
any who are offered, to refuse the commission ; but in 
these two last cases, which arc very material, I doubt 
there will be need of the legislature. 

The reformation of the stage is entirely in the power 
of the queen; and in the consequences it has upon the 
minds of the younger people, does very well deserve the 
strictest care. Beside the undccent and profane pas- 
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B^ges ; beside the porpetual turoiiig into ridicule the 
yerj fiiDctioD of the priesthood, with other irregularitiei^ 
in most modern onnedies, which have been often obf> 
jected to them; it is worth observing* the distributiYe 
justice of the authors, which is constantly applied to the 
punisbment of virtue, and the reward of vice ; directly 
c^posite to the rules of their best critics, as well as to the 
pfactice of dramatic poets, in all other ages and couo^ 
tnes. For example, a country squire, who is repre- 
sented with no other vice but that of being a clown, and 
harii^ . the provincial accent upon his tongue, which is 
neither a fault, nor in his power to remedy, must be con- 
demned to marry a cast wench or a cracked chamber- 
maid. On the othor side, a rakehell of the town, whose 
character is set off with no other accomplishment, but 
excessive prodigality, pro&neness, intemperance, and 
lust, is rewarded with a lady of great fortune to repair 
his own, which his vices had almost ruined. And as is 
a tragedy, the hero is represented to have obtained many 
victories in order to raise his^character in the minds of 
the spectators ; so the hero of a comedy is represented 
to have been victorious in all his intrigues for the same 
reason. I do not remember, that our English poets ever 
suffered a criminal amour to succeed upon the stage, till 
the reign of King Charles the Second. Evmr since that 
time, the alderman is made a cuckold, llie deluded virgin 
is debauched, and adultery and fwnication are supposed 
to be committed behind the scenes, as part of the action. 
These and many more corruptions of the theatre, pecu* 
liar to our age and nation, need continue no longer, than 
while the court is content to connive at or negle«t them. 

* * It is worth observing,' &c. — This arrangement perplexes the 
sense, and is ungrammaiical ; it is easily amended thus — * the distri- 
butive justice of the aathon is worth obaerring, which is constantly',* 
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Surely a pensicm would not be ill employed on some ineil 
of wit, learning, and virtue, who might have power t& 
strike out every oflTendve or unbecoming pagmge, hWk 
plays already written, ais well as those that may be oflfer- 
ed to the stage for the future. By which, and otherwise 
regulations, the theatre might become a very innocent and 
useful diversion, instead of being k scandal and re- 
proach to our religion and country. 

The proposals I have hitherto made for the advilllDe^ 
ment of religion and morality, are such as come within 
reach of the administration ; such as a pioiu active 
prince, with a steady resolution, might soon bring to ef- 
fect. Neither am I aware of any objections to be raised 
against what I have advanced: unless it should be 
thought, that making religion a necessary step to inter- 
est and favour might increase hypocrisy among us: and 
I readily believe it would. But if one in twenty ahould 
be brought over to true piety by this, or the like me- 
thods, and the other nineteen be only hypocrites, the ad- 
vantage would still be great. Besides, hypocrisy is 
much more eligible than open infidelity and vice; it 
wears the livery of religion; it acknowledges her autho- 
rity, and is cautious of giving scandal. Nay, a long 
continued disguise is too great a constraint upon human 
nature, especially an English disposition: men would 
leave off their vices out of mere weariness, rather than 
undergo the toil and hazard, and perhaps the expense, of 
practising them perpetually in private. And I believe it 
is often with religion, as it is - with love ; which, by 
much dissembling, at last grows real. 

All other projects to this great end have proved hi- 
therto ineffectual. Laws against immorality have not 
been executed, and proclamations occasionally issued 
out to enforce them are wholly unregarded, as things of 
form. Religious societies, though begun with e^ncellcnt 
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HiteiitioiiytBdli^penoaBof tniefHety, are said, I kwnr 
aot wbedicr truly or not, to have dwindled into factious 
dnbsy mAgnmn atrade to enrich little loNnriBh iDforra- 
en of tlie Meanest rank, such as common ooostaUeB^. and 
broken shopkeepenu 

And thai some tfectual attempt should be made 
toward such a refonnatioD, is perhaps more necessary 
than people commonly iqpprehend ; because the ruin of 
mHate is generally preceded by a universal degeneracy 
if mamiera, and contempt of religion; whkh is entire^ 
our caw at present 

U mmm-em, qvodgerisj imperasJ* 

Hob. 3 Od. vi. 5. 

Neither is this a matter to be deferred till a more con- 
venient time of peace and leisure; because a reformatioli 
m men's fnth and morals, is the best natural, as well as 
leligioua means, to bring the war to a good conclurion* 
For, if menin trust performed their du^ for consdence 
nke, affidn would not snflfer through fraud, fidsehood, and 
neglect, as they now perpetually do. And if they be- 
tierea God, and his providence, and acted aooQrdingh|r, 
diey mi^t reasonably hope for hb divine aswtance, in 
00 just a cause as ours. 

Nor could the majesty of the English crown appear, 
upon any occasion, in a greater lustre, either to foreigners 
or subjects, than by an administratioii, whidi producing 
such great effects, would discover so much powar. And 
power being the natural appetite of {Sfinoes, a limited 
monarch cannot so well gratify it in any thing, as a strict 
execution of the laws. 



* ** That TOO the Power IKvine obfT, 
Booiidlefli oo emrUi ezteodi your iway.** Fbakcis. 
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Besides, all parties would be obliged to ckse ivifth Ho 
good a work as tins, for their own reputatkiat neither Is 
aoy expedient more likely to unite them. For die nrasl 
violent party men I have ever obsenred, are such, as in 
the conduct of their lives have discovered least sense of 
religion or morality ; and when all such are laid ande, at 
least those among them^ as shall be found incorrigftle, it 
will be a matter perhaps of no great difficulty to reoottr 
die tlie rest. 

The many coiTuptions at present in every branch of 
busiiieFs are almost inconceivable. I have heard it 
Computed by skilful persons, that of six millions raised 
every year for the service of the public, one third, «t 
least, is sunk and intercepted through the several classes 
and subordinations of artful men in office, before the ie« 
mainder is affiled to the proper uses. This is in acci- 
dental ill effect of our freedom* And while mch bmd 
are in trust, who have no check from within, nor any 
views but toward their interest, there is no other fence 
against them, but the certainty of being hanged upon 
the first discovery, by the arbitrary will of an itnlhp<toH 
monarch, or Ids vizier. Among us, the only danger to 
be apprehended is, the loss of an employment; and that 
danger is to be eluded a thousand ways. Besides, when 
fraud is great, it furnishes weapons to defend itself: and 
at wcnrst, if the crimes be so flagrant, that a man is laid 
ande out of perfect shame, (which rarely happens) he re- 
tires loaded with the spoils of the nation ; et frwiwr diii 
iroHs. I could name a coounisdon, where several pei^ 
sons, out of a salary <^ five hundred pounds, without 
other Visible revenues, have always liv^ at the rate of 

* It should be at least * those* amoog them ' who* shall be found 
incorrigible ; or, • such* among them * as* shall be found, &c. ; • who* 
bcitog the proper relative to • thotc' and • as,* to » such.' S. 
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two thousand and laid out f<Mt7 or fifty thousand upon 
purchases of land <nr annuities. A hundred other iiH 
stances of the same kind might eaalj be produced. 
What remedy therefore can be found againt such griev- 
ances, in a constitution like ours, but to bring religion 
into countenance, and encourage those, who frmn the 
hope of future reward, and dread of future punishment, 
will be moved to act with justice and integrity ? 

Thb is not to be accomplished any other way, than ' 
by introducing religion, as much as possible, to be the turn 
and findiion of the age; which only lies in the power of 
the administration ; the prince with utmost strictness re- 
gulating the court, the ministry, and other persons in 
great employment ; and these, by their example and au- 
thonty, reforming all who have dependence on them. 

It IS certain, that a reformation successfully carried 
on in this great town, would in time qiiread itself over 
the whole kingdom ; since most of the considerable youth 
pass here that season of thehr lives, wherein the strongest 
impressions are made, in order to improve their educa- 
tion, or advance their fortune ; and those among them, 
wlio return into their several counties, are sure to be 
followed and imitated, as tiie greatest patterns of wit 
and good breeding. 

And if things were once in this train, that is, if virtue 
and religion were established as the necessaiy titles to 
reputation and preferment; and if vice and infidelity 
were not cmiy loadoi with infamy, but made the infall> 
ble ruin of all men's pretensions; our duty, by becoming 
our interest, would take root in our natures, and mix 
with the very g^us of our peo|de; so that it would not 
be easy for the example of one wicked prince, to bring 
us back to our former corruptions. 

I have confined myself (as it is before observed) to 
those methods for the advancement of piety, whidi are 

VOL. IV. H 
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in the power of a prince, limited like ours, by a strict 
execution of the laws akeadj in force. And this is 
enough for a project, that comes without any name or 
recommendation; I doubt, a great deal more, than will 
suddenly be reduced into practice. Though if any dis- 
position should appear toward so good a work, it is cer- 
tain, that the assistance of the legislative power would 
be necessary to make it more complete. I will instance 
only a few particulars. 

In order to reform the vices of this town, which, as 
we have said, has so mighty an influence on the whole 
kingdom, it would be very instrumental to have a law 
made, that all taverns and ale-houses should be obliged 
to dismiss their company by twelve at night, and shut 
up theii' doors ; and tliat no woman should be suiTered 
lo enter any tavern or ale-housf, upon any pretence 
whatsoever. It is easy to conceive, what a number of 
ill consequences such a law would prevent; the mis- 
chiefs of quarrels, and lewdness, and thefts, and midnight 
brawls, the diseases of intemperance and vencry, and a 
thousand other evils needless to mention. IS'or would it 
be amiss, if the masters of those public houses were 
obliged, upon the severest penalties, to give only a pro- 
portioned quantity of drink to every company; and 
when he found his guests disordered with excess, to re- 
fuse them any more. 

I believe there is hardly a nation in Christendom, 
where all kind of fraud is practised in so unmeasurable 
a degree as with us. The law} cr, the tradesman, the 
mechanic, have found so many arts to deceive in their 
several calluigs, tliat they far outgrow the common pru- 
dence of niaukiiid, which is in no sort able to fence 
against them. Neitlier could the ht^islature in any 
tiling more consult tbe public good, than by providing 
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some efibctual remedy against this eril, which, in several 
cases, deserves greater {mnishment, than many crimes 
that are capital among us. The vintner, who liy mix- 
ing poison with his wines, destroys more tives than any 
one disease in the bill of mortfdity; the lawyer, who 
persuad^es you to a purchase, which he knows is mortga- 
ged for more than the worth, to the ruin of you and 
your family ; the goldsmith or scrivener, who takes all 
your fortune to dispose of, when he has beforehand re» 
solved to break the following day, do surely deserve the 
gallows, much bettor than the wretch who is carried 
thither fw stealing a horse. 

It cannot easily be answered to God or man, why a 
law is not made for limiting the press; at least so far as 
to prevent the publishing of such pernicious books, as 
under pretence of freethinking endeavour to overthrow 
those tenets in religion, which have been held inviolable, 
almost in all ages, by every sect that pretend to be chris- 
tian ; and cannot, therefore, with any colour of reason, be 
called points in controversy, or matters of speculation, as 
some would pretend. The doctrine of the Trinity, the 
divinity of Christ, the immortality of the soul, and even 
the truth of all revelation, are daily exploded and de- 
nied in books openly printed ; though it is to be sup- 
posed, neithelr party will avow such principles, or own 
the suppoiting-of them to be any way necessary to their 
service. 

It would be endless to set down every corruption or 
defect, which requires a remedy from the legislative 
power.r - Senates are likely to have little regard for any 
proposals, that come from without doors ; thougli, under 
a due sense of ray own inabilities, I am fully convinced 
that the unbiassed thoughts of an honest and wise man, 
employed on the good of his country, may be better dy 
gested, than the results of a multitude, where faction and 
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in the power of a prince, limited like oun^ b3r a strict 
execution of the laws akeady in force. And this is 
enough for a project, that comes without any name or 
recommendation ; I doubt, a great deal more, than will 
suddenly be reduced into practice. Though if any dis- 
position should appear toward so good a work, it is cer- 
tain, that the assistance of the legislative power would 
be necessary to make it more complete. I will iDstaooe 
only a few particulars. 

In order to reform the vices of thb town, which, as 
we have said, has so mighty an influence on the whole 
kingdom, it would be very instrumental to have a law 
made, that all taverns and ale-houses should be obliged 
to dismiss their company by twelve at night, and shut 
up their doors ; and tliat no woman should be sufTered 
to enter any tavern or ale-house, upon any pretence 
whatsoever. It is easy to conceive, what a number of 
ill consequences such a law would prevent; the mis- 
dueis of quarrels, and lewdness, and tliefts, and midnight 
brawls, the diseases of intemperance and venery, and a 
thousand other evils needless to mention. Nor would it 
be amiss, if the masters of those public houses were 
obliged, upon the severest penalties, to give only a pro- 
portioned quantity of drink to every company; and 
when he found hb guests disoixlercd with excess, to re- 
fuse them any more. 

I believe there is hardly a nation in Christendom, 
where all kind of fraud is practised in so unmeasurable 
a degree as with us. The law} cr, tlic tradesman, the 
mechanic, have found so many arts to deceive in their 
several callings, that tliey far outgrow tlic common pru- 
dence of mankind, wliich is in no sort able to fence 
against them. Neither could tlie hgi&lature in any 
thing more consult tbe public good, than by providing 
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some effiectual remedj against thiserS], irhkh, in several 
cases, deserves greater puDkhmeDt, than manj crimes 
that are capital among us. The vintner, who by mix- 
ing poison with his wines, destroys more lives than any 
one disease in the bill of mortality ; tlie lawyer, who 
penuades you to a purchase, which he knows is mortga- 
ged for more than the worth, to the ruin of you and 
your iJBLmily ; the goldsmith or scrivener, who takes all 
your fortune to dispose of, when he has beforehand re- 
solved to break the following day, do surely deserve the 
gallows, much bett^ than the wretch who is carried 
thither for stealing a horse. 

It cannot easily be answered to God or man, why a 
law is not made for limiting the press; at least so far as 
to prevent the publishing of such pernicious books, as 
under pretence of freethinking endeavour to overthrow 
tliose tenets in religion, which have been held inviolable, 
almost in all ages, by every sect that pretend to be chris- 
tian ; and cannot, therefore, with any colour of reason, be 
called points in controversy, or matters of speculation, as 
some would pretend. The doctrine of the Trinity, the 
divinity of Christ, the immortality of the soul, and even 
tlie truth of all revelation, are daily exploded and de- 
nied in books openly printed ; thoii^ it is to be sup- 
posed, neither party will avow such principles, or own 
the supporting -of them to be any way necessary to their 
service. 

It would be endless to set down every com]^>ti0n or 
defect, which requires a reme<1y from the le^lative 
power* Senates are likely lo have little regard for any 
proposals, that come from without doors; though, under 
a due f^nse of my own inabilities, I am fully convinced 
that the unbiassed thoughts of an honest and wise man, 
employed on the good of his country, may be better di- 
gested, than tlie results of a multitude, where faction and 
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interest too often prevail ; a^ a single guide may direct 
the' vaj better than five hundred, who have contrary 
vlewB, or look asquint, cnr shut their eyes. 

I shall therefore mention but one more particulai^ 
which I think die parliament ought to take under cond- 
deration ; whether it be not a shame to our country, and a 
scandal to christiani^, that in many towns, where there 
is a prodigious increase in the number of houses and in- 
habitants, so little care should be taken for the building 
of churches, that five parts in six of the people are abso* 
lutdy hindered from hearing divine service ? particularly 
here in London,* where a single minister, with one or 
two sorry curates, has the care sometimes of above twenty 
thousand souls incumbent on him ; a neglect of religioQ 
so ignominious, in my opinion, that it can hardly be 
equalled in any civilized age or country. 

But, to leave these aiiy ima^nations of introduciiig 
new laws for the amendment of mankind; what I princi- 
pally insist on, is a due execution of the old, which Ilea 
wholly in the crown, and in the authority thence de^ 
rived : I return therefore to my former assertion, that if 
stations of power, trust, profit, and honour, were con- 
stantly made the rewards of virtue and piety, such an 
administratioa must needs have a mighty influence on the 
iaith and morals of the whole kingdom ; and men of 
great abilities would then endeavour to excel in the du» 
ties of a religious life, in order to qualify themselves for 
puUic service. I may possibly be wrong in some of the 
means I prescribe toward this end; but that is no mate- 
rial objection against the design itself. Let thtee who 
are at the helm contrive it better, which perhaps they 

* This paragraph is known to have given the first hint to certain 
prelates, particularly to Bishop Atterhury, in the Earl of Oxford*i 
ainiitry, to procure a fund for building fifty new churches in Lon- 
don. H. 
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may easily do. Every body will agree, that the disease 
is manifest, as well as dangerous; that aome remedy ia 
necessaiy, and that none yet applied has been effectual; 
which 18 a sufficient excuse for any man, who wishes well 
to his country, to offer his thoughts^ when he can have no 
other end in view but the public good. The present 
queen is a princess of as many and great virtues as ever 
tilled a throne : how would it brighten her character to 
the present and afler ages, if she would exert her utmoal 
authority, to instil some share of those virtues into he# 
people, which they are too degenerate to learn only from 
her example !* and, be it spoke with all the veneration 
possible ibr so excellent a sovereign, her best eudeavoora 
io this weighty affair are a most important part of her 
duty, as well as of her interest, and her honour. 

But it must be confessed, that as things are now, eveiy 
man thinks he has laid in a sufficient stock of merit, and 
may pretend to any employment, provided he has beea 
kmd and frequent in declaring hfrnself hearty for the go- 
vernment Itistrue^ he is a man of pleasure, and a free* 

* !• H not itraiice that ao elegant a writer as the author of tlM 
**O b g ei¥a tiooi on Lord Orrery'** RemarkV* should eiempliiy Uie 
corredBOB of Swift's style from as anhieky a paaag^ as he eould 
havesdeeted? Itis this: ^ How would it brif^rten her charactnr to 
the present and after ages if she (the qaeen) woold exert her ntiiost 
anthority, to instil some share of those Tirtoes into her people, wUdi 
they are too d egaBe r ate to learn only from her example !*' Witb 
which sentence Dr. Ddany is so enamoured, that ** whoever," he 
says, addressing himself to Lord Orrery, shall attempt to contract, 
or make it clearer, or more correct, will quickly subscribe to yoor 
judgment of "* Swift.*' To Lord Oirery's judgment I wiU readily 
subscribe; and yet will pretend to make this passage clearer, by re- 
moving the wcHti o:iLT to the end of it. As it stands now, it is ambi- 
guous, and at first view you might think it signifies imlesf, nisi ; too 
dEqgenentfe to Uam unless Jiroin her example; onlt then, the conclusi<m 
of the sentence woold contradict the beginning of it. Read then, 
which they are too degenerate to learn from her example o?ily. W, B, 
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thinker; that is, in other wordg, he is profligate in his 
morals, and a despiser of religion ; but in point of party, 
he is one to be oonfided in ; he is an asserter of liberty 
and property ; he rattles it out against popery and ai^ 
trary power, and priestcraft and high church. It ia 
enough : he is a person fiiUy qualified for any employ* 
ment, in the court or the navy, the law or the revenue; 
where he mil be sure to leave no arts untried, of bribery, 
^ud, injustice, oppression, that he can practise with any 
hope of impunity. No wonder such men are true to a 
government, where liberty runs high, where property, 
however attained, is so well secured, and where the ad- 
minifttration is at least so gentle : it is impossible they 
could choose any other constitution, without changing to 
their loss. 

Fidelity to a present establishment is indeed the prin- 
cipal means to defend it from a foreign enemy, but with- 
out other qualifications will not prevent corruptions from 
whhin ; and states are more often ruined by these than 
the other. 

To conclude : whether the proposals I have offered 
toward a reformation be such as are most prudent and 
convenient, may probably be a question ; but it is none 
at all, whether some reformation be absolutely necessary ; 
because the nature of things is such, that if abuses be not 
remedied, they will certainly increase, nor ever stop, till 
they end in the subversion of a commonwealth. As there 
must always of necessity be some corruptions, so, in a 
well-instituted state, the executive power will be always 
contending against them by reducing things (as Machia- 
vel speaks) to their first principles; never letting abuses 
grow inveterate, or multiply so far, that it will be hard to 
find remedies, and perhaps impossible to apply them. 
As he, that would keep his house in repair, must attend 
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every little breach or flaw, and suppl j it immediately,' 
else time alone will bring all to ruin; how much more 
the common accidents of storms and rain? he must Uye 
in perpetual danger of his house falling about his ears; 
and will find it cheaper to throw it quite down, and buiU 
it again from the ground, perhaps upon a new founda- 
tion, or at least in a new form, which may neither b^ Mt 
safe, nor so conyenient as the old; 
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In a confidential letter to Stella, dated, Nov. 25, 1710, Dr. Swift 
says, ** Here is a damned libellous pamphlet coine out against Lord 
Wharton, giving the character first, and then telling some of his 
^ actions : the character is very well, but the facts indiflferent. It 
has been sent by dozens to several gentlemen's lodgings, and I had 
one or two of them ; but nobody knows the author or printer/* 
This is a proof how cautious the Dean was in acknowledging his po- 
litical production?, even to his nearest firiends. In a mibsequeot let- 
ter, dated Dec. 23, he adds, ** The character is here reckoned admi- 
rable; but most of the facts are trifles. It was first printed privatel7, 
here ; and then some bold cur ventured to do it publicly, and sold 
two thoDsaud in two days ; who the anthor is, must remaiin uncertain. 
Bo you pretend to know, impudence ! how durst you think so !" See 
Archbishop King's remarks on this character, in a letter to Dr. Swiftt 
dated Jan. 9, 1710. It would be no unprofitable employment to com- 
pare this character ef the earl, with the deservedly celebrated de- 
lineation of Pope. N. 
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London, August 30, 1710. 

jPH£ kingdom of Ireland being governed by deputa- 
tion from hence, its annals, once the English establish- 
ment, are usually digested under the heads of the sereral 
govemors : but the affairs and events of that island, for 
some years past, have been either so insignificant, or so 
annexed to those of England, that they have not furnish- 
ed matter of any great importance to history. The 
share of honour, which gentlemen firom thence have had 
by their conduct and employments in the army, turns all 
to the article of this kingdom ; the rest, which relates to 
politics, or the art of government, is inconsiderable to the 
last degree, however it may be represented at court by 
those who predde there, and would value themselves 
upon every step they make toward finishing the slavery 
of that people, as if it were gaining a mighty point to the 
advantage of England. 

Generally speaking, the times which afford most plen- 
tiful matter for story, are those wherein a man would 
least choose to live ; such as, the various events and re- 
volutions of war, the intrigues of a ruined Action, or the 
violence of a prevailing one : and lastly, the arbitrary 
unlawful acts of oppressing governors.*' In the war, Ire- 
land has lie share but in subordination to us; the same 

■lay be said of their factions, whidi at present aw but 

H 3 
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imperfect traoBcripts of ours : but» the third subject for 
history, whidi is arbitrary power sod oppressioii, as it ii^ 
that by which the people of Ireland ha^e, for some time^ 
been distinguished from all her majesty's subjects, so, be-^ 
ing now at its greatest height under his exceUency 
Thomas Eaii of Wharton ; a short account of hisgoyenif- 
ment may be of some use or entertainment to the 
present age, though I hq>e it will be incredible to tho* 
next. 

And because the relation I am going to make may be- 
judged rather a history of his excellency, than of his 
government, I must here declare that I have not the least 
view to his person in any part of it I have had the 
honour of much conversation with his lovd^p, and am 
thoroughly convinced how indifferent he is to ap{^auae, 
and how insensible of reproach : which is not ap humour 
put 00 to serve a turn, or keep a countenance, nor aris- 
log from the consciousness of innocence, or any grao^ 
deur o£ min4 hut the mere unaffected bent of his na- 
ture. 

He is without the sense of shame, or glory, as some 
men are without the sense of smelling ;* and therefore^ a 
good name to him, is no more tlian- a precious ointment 
would be to these. Whoovei^ for the sake of othen^ 
were to dcscribethe nature of a serpent, a wol( a cro- 
codile, or a fox, must be understood to do it without 
any personal love or haired for the animals themselves. 

In the same manner,- his excellency is one whom I 
neither personally love nor hate. I see him at court, at 
his own house^ and sometimes at none, for I have the 
• honour of his visits;^ and when. these papers are public, 
it is odds, but he will teU me, as he once did upon a like 
occasion, " that he ia damnably mauled ;" and then, with 
the etiieai. transition in the world, ask about the weather, 
octkne of the day : 00 that I enter on the wovk with mone 
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cbeerfiilnesB, became I am sure oeitfaer tormake Um 
angrj, oor any way hurt his reputatioD f a pitch of hap- 
piness and security to- which liis excellency has amved^ >. 
and whid» no {diiloso^ier before him could reach. 

I intend to execute this perfonnance, by first giving a 
character of his excellency/ and then relating some facts 
during his gwemment in Ireland, which wiU serve to 
confirm it. 

I know very well that men's characters are best learn- 
ed from their actions; but these being confined to his 
administration in that kingdom, his diaraeterraay, per- 
haps, take in something more, which the narrowness ef 
the time, or the scene, has not given him opportunity to 
exect 

Thomas Earl ci Wharim^ knrd lieutenant of Ireland, 
by the force of a wonderful' constitutimi, has some years 
past his grand climacteric, without any viable effects of 
old age, either on his body or his mind ; and in spite rf 
a continual pcestitution' ta those vices, which usually 
wear out both. His behavious is in all the forms of a 
young man at five-and-twenty. Whether he walks, or 
whistlesi or swears, or talks bawdy, or calls names, he 
acquits himself in each beyond a templar of three years 
standings With the same grace, and in the same style^ Jie 
will rattle his eoadmian in the midst of the street, where 
he is governor oi die kingdom ; and' all this is without 
consequence, because it is in his character, and what eve- 
ly body expects^ He seems to be but an ill' disseiirible]% 
and an ill liar, aldiough they are the two tafents he most 
practises, and most vahies himself upon; The ends he 
has gained by lying, appear to be more owing to the 
frequency, than the art of them : his lies being some- 
times detected in an hour, often in a datf'^ and always in 
a week. He tells them fireely in mixed companies al- 
tbouf^ he knows half of those that hear him ta be ^ 
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eDendefl, and is sure they will discoyer them the mo- 
iiient they leave him. He swears solemnly he lovea» 
and will serre you ; and your back is no sooner tmrnod* 
but he tells those about him, you are a-dog and a raacaL 
He goes constantly to prayers in the forms of his |ilace, 
and will talk bawdy and blasphemy at the chapel door. 
He is a presbyterian in politics, and an atheist in reli- 
gion ; but he chooses at present to whore with a papist. 
In his commerce with mankind his general rule is, to en- 
deavour to impose on their understandings, for which he 
has but one receipt, a composition of lies and oaths; and 
this he applies indifferently to a freeholder of forty ahil- 
lii^ and a privy counsellor ; by which the easy and the 
honest are often either deceived or amiued, and either 
way he gains his point He will openly take away your 
employment to-day, because you are not of his party ; 
to-morrow he wiU meet or send for you, as if nothing at 
all had passed, lay his hands with much friendlineas on 
your shoulders, and wiUi the greatest ease and fannMaii- 
ty, tell you, that the faction are driving at something in 
the house ; that you must be sure to attend, and to speak 
to all your friends to be there, although he knows at the 
same time, that you and your friends are against him in 
the very point he mentions : and however absurd, ridicu- 
lous, and gross this may appear, he has often found it 
Kuccessfiil : some men having such an awkward baahful- 
ness, they know not how to refuse on a sudden ; and eve- 
ry man having something to fear, which often hinders 
them from driving things to extremes with persons of 
■power, whatever provocations they may have received. 
He has sunk his fortune by endeavouring to ruin one 
kingdom,^ and has raised it by going far in the ruin of 
■another.f With a good natural understanding, a great 

•England. N. t IrcUnd. N. 
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fluency in speaking, and no ill taste of wit, he is general- 
ly the wont companion in the world ; his thoughts being 
wholly taken up between vice and politics, so that bawdy 
profianenesB, and business, fill up his whole conversation. 
To gratify himself in the two first, he makes use of suit- 
able favourites, whose talents reach no higher than to 
entertain him with all the lewdness that passes in town* 
As for business, he is said to be very dexterous at that 
part of it which turns upon intrigue ; and he seems to 
have transferred those talents of his youth for intriguing 
with women into public affairs. For, as some vain young 
fellowB to make a gallantry appear of consequence, nill 
choose to venture their necks by climbing up a wall or 
window at midnight to a common wench, where they 
might as freely have gone in at the door, and at noon 
day ; so his excellency, either to keep himself in prac« 
tice, or advance the fame of his politics, affects the most 
obscure, troublesome, and winding paths, even in the 
most common affairs, those which would be brought about 
us well in the ordinary forms, or would follow of course 
whether he intervened (nt not. 

He bears the gallantries of his lady with the indiffer* 
ence of a stoic, and thinks them well recompensed, by a 
icetum of children to support his family, without the fa- 
UguQB of being a father. 

He has three [predominant passions, which you will 
seldom find united in the same man, as arising from dif- 
ferent dispositions of mind, and naturally thwarting each 
other: these are love of powarrJove of money, and love 
of pleasure ; they ride him sometimes by turns, some- 
times all together. Since be went into Ireland, he seems 
most disposed to the second, and has met with great suc- 
cess; having gained by hb government, of under two 
yeaia» Hve-and-forty thousand pounds by the most fa- 
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vourable computation, half in the regular way, and halT 
in the prudential. 

He was never jet known to refuse, or keep a promise^ 
as I remember he told a lady, but with an exception im 
the promise he then made (which was to get her a po^ 
sion :) yet he broke even that, and, I confess, deceived ua 
both. But here i desire to distiiaguiiBh between a pro*- 
mise and a bargain ,- for he will be sure to keep the lattei^ 
when he has the fairest ofifer. 

Thus much for his excellency's character : I shall 
now proceed to his actions, only during the time he wia 
governor of Ireland, which were transmitted to me fay an 
eminent person in business there, who had all opportuni^ 
ties of being well infinrmcd, and whose employment did 
not lie at his excellency's mercy. 

Tliis intelligence being made up of several facta ind^ 
pendent of each other, I shall hardly be able to relatft 
them in due order of tune, my correspondent nwlttfng 
that circumstance, and transmitting them to me as they 
eame into his memoiyf so that die gentlemen of that 
kingdom now in town, I hope, will pardon me any slips I 
shall make in that or any other kind, while I keep ex- 
actly to the truth. 

Thomas Proby, Esq. chirurgeon general of Irelandy a 
person universally esteemed, and whom I have former- 
ly seen here, had built a country house, half a mile from 
Dublin, adjoining to the park. In a comer of the paric^ 
just under hb house^ he was much annoyed with, a dog* 
kennel which belonged to the government; upon which 
he lulled to Thomas Earl of Pembroke, then lord lieu- 
tenant, and to the oommisiionen of the revenue, for a 
lease of about five acres of that part of the park. His 
petition was referred to the lord treasurer here, and senfr 
back for a report which was in his favour, and. the bar* - 
gaiuiofaard, that the lofd treasurer struck off some part 
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of the rent He had a lease granted him, for which he 
was to build another kennel, provide ice yeaify for the 
government, and pa^r a certain rent : the land might be 
worth about thirty idiillings an acre. His excellency^ 
•oon after his arrival in Ireland, was told of this lease, 
and by his absolute authority, commanded Mr. i^by to 
sorraiderup the land; which he was forced to do, after 
aU the expense he had been at, or else must have ex- 
pected to loose his employment ; at the same time he is 
under an obligation to pay his rent, andl think he does 
il to this day. There are several drcumstancea In this 
fltoory iriiich I have forgot, having not been sent to me 
with the rest; but I had it from a gentleman of that 
kingdom, who some time ago was hoe. 

Upon his excellency's beii^ dedaied lord lieutenant, 
there came over, to make his court, one Dr. Lloyd, fel- 
low of Trinity college, Dublin, noted in that kingdom for 
being the only cleigyman that declared for taking off 
the facramental test, as he did openly in their convoca- 
tioB, of which he was a member. The merit of this, and 
aome other principles suitable to it, recommended by 
Tom Oroderick, so far ingratiated him with his excel- 
lency, that being provided of a proper chaplain already, 
he took him however into a great degree of favour : the 
doctor attended his excellency to Ireland ; and observing 
a cast wench in the family to be in much confidence with 
my lady, he thought, by addsessing there, to have a 
short open passage to preferment He met with great 
success in his amour ; and walkii^ one day with his mii- 
tress after my lord and lady in the Castle-garden, my 
lady said to his excellency, ''What do you think? we 
are going to lose poor Foydj,*' a name of fondness they 
usually gave her. ^ How do you mean ?" said my lord. 
Whj the doctor behind us is resolved to take her ftoBt 
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lis." '' Is he by G— ? Why then (G— d d— mn me) 
he shall have the first bishopric that falls."^ 

The doctor, thus encouraged, grew a most violent 
lover, returned with his excellency for England, aiid 
soon after the bishopric of Cork falling void, to show he 
meant fair, he married his damsel publicly here in Lon- 
don, and his excellency as honourably engaged his credit 
to get him the bishopric ; but the matter was reckoned 
so infamous, that both the archbishops here, especially 
his grace of York, interposed with the queen, to hinder 
so great a scandal to the church ; and Dr. Brown, pro* 
vost of Dublin college, being then in town, her majesty 
was pleased to nominate him ; so that Dr. Uoyd was 
forced to sit down with a moderate deanery in the north- 
ern parts of that kingdom, and the additional comfert of 
a sweet lady, who brought this her first husband no other 
portion than a couple of olive branches for his table, 
though she herself hardly knows by what hand tfacy 
were planted. 

The queen reserves all the great employments of Ire* 
land to be given by herself, though often by the recoib^ 
mendation of the chief governor, according to his credk 
at court. The provostaliip of Dublin college is of ttls 
number, which was now vacant, upon the promotion of 
Dr. Brown. Dr. Benjamin Pratt, a fellow of that etiir 
lege, and chaplain to the house of commons of that king- 
dom, as well as domestic chaplain to the Duke of Or- 
mond, was at that time here, in atteiidance upon the 
duke. He is a gentleman of good birth and fortune in 
Ireland, and lived here in a very decent figure : he is a 
person of wit and learning, has travelled and conversed 

* It WM confidently reported, as a conceit of his excellency, that, 
talking apon this subject, he once said, with great pleasure, that h0 
hoped to make his whore a bishop. Original NoU, 
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in the best company, and was very much esteemed 
among us here when I had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance : but he had the original sin of being a reputed toiy, 
and a dependent on the Duke of Ormond ; however, he 
had many friends among the buahops, and other nobility, 
to recommend him to the queen. At the same time 
there was another fellow of that college, one Dr. Hall, 
who had the advantage of Pratt in point of seniwity. 
This gentleman had very little introduced himself into 
the world, but lived retired, though otherwise said to be 
an excellent person, and very deserving for his learning 
and sense. He had been I'econmiended from Ireland by 
aevend persons ; and his excellency, who had never be- 
fore seen or thought of him, after having tried to injure 
the college by recommending persons firom this side, at 
last set up HalL, with all ima^nable zeal, against Pratt. 
I tell this story the more drcumslantially, because it is 
affirmed by his excellency's friends, that he never made 
more use of his court skill than at this time, to hinder Dr. 
ftatt from the provostship ; not only from the personal 
hatred he had to the man, on account of his patron and 
INriiiciplefl^ but that he might return to Ireland with some 
iitlle (^pinion of his credit at court, which had mistily 
suffered by many disappointments, especially the last, of 
his chaplain Dr. Lloyd. It would be incredible to re- 
late the many artifices he used to this end, of which the 
doctor had daily intelligence, and would fairly tell his 
excellency so at his levees; who sometimes could not 
conceal his surprise, and then would promise, with half a 
dozen oaths, never to concern himself one way or other; 
these were broke evwy day, and every day detected. 
One morning, after some expostulation between the doc- 
tor and his excellency, and a few additional oaths that he 
Vould never oppose him more : his excellency went im- 
mediately to the Bishop of Ely, and prevailed on him to 
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go to the queen from him, and let her majesty know, that 
he never could consent, as long as he lired, that Dr. 
Pratt should be provost; which the bi^op barely, com- 
plied with, and delivered his message, though at the aame 
time he did the doctor all the good offices he could. The 
next day the doctor was again with his excellency, and 
gave him thanks for so open a proceeding; the affair was 
now past dissembling, and his excellency owned he dkl 
not oppose him directly, but confessed he did it collatei^ 
ally. The doctor, a little warmed), said, ^ No, my lofd^ 
you mean directly you did not, but indirectly you did*** 
The conclusion was, that the queen named the doctor to 
the place : and as a farther mortification, just upoa the 
day of his excellency's departure for Ireland. 

But here I must desire the reader's pwdon, if J caih 
not digest the foUowisg facts in so good a manner as I 
intended : because it is thought expedient, for lome rah 
A>ns, that the world should be informed of his ezcdkih 
cy*8 merits as soon as posmble. I will therdore oofy 
transcribe the several passages as they were sent me frott 
Dublin, without either coirectli:^ the style, or adctti:^ anj 
remarks of my own. As they are^ thej may aerveliir 
hints to any person who may hereafter ha^ a mbd tm 
vrite memoirs of his excelleiicy'9 life« 
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▲ RBLATION OF SEYERAL FACTS, EXACTLY AS THET 
VERB TRANSMITTED TO ME FROM IRELAND ABOUT 
THREE MONTHS AGO, AND AT SEVERAL TI33ES, FROM 
A PERSON OF aUALITT, AND IN EMPLOYMENT THERE. 

THE Earl of Rochf<»rt^s regiment of drafi;oons was 
en^rked lor her majesty's sei-vice abroad, on the 27th 
of August, 1 700, and left their horses behind them, which 
were subrasted in order to mount another regiment to jfiU 
op their room ; as the horses of lieutenant General Har- 
vey's regiment had formerly mounted a regiment raised ^ 
and still commanded by the Duke of Ormond ; on which 
occasion the duke had her majesty's order only, f(n* as 
much money as would supply the charge of the horses, 
tiU the lament was nused, which was socrn after, and 
then it was put on the establishment as other regiments. 
But that which was to supply the Eari of Rochfbrt's, had 
ootR commission granted till the 20th of April, 1710, 
and aU the pay from the 27di of August to that time 
(being above 57002.) was taken undo: pretence of keep- 
iqg the hones, buyigg new ones in the room of such as 
should be wanting or unserviceable, and for provkBng 
aceoutrements for the men and hones. As for the last 
use, those are always provided out of the funds for pro- 
Tiding clothing, and the Duke of Ormond did so : as for 
hones wanting, they are very few, and the captdns have 
orders to provide them another way; and the keeping 
the horses did not amount to 7002. by the accounts laid 
befcNre the committee of parliament : so there was at 
least 5000/. charged to the nation, more than the actual 
charge could amount to. 

Mrs. Ijlo}-d, at first coming over, expected the benefit 
of the box-money ; and accordingly talked of selling it for 
about 200/. but at last was told she must expect but part 
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of it, and that the grooms of the chamber, aad other 
servants, would deserve a consideration for their attend- 
ance. Accordingly, his excellency had it brought to libn 
every night, and to make it worth his receiving, my lady 
gave great encouragement to play ; so that, by a mode- 
rate computation, it amounted to lOOOZ. of whkh a smaU 
share was given to the grooms of the chamber, and the 
rest made a perquisite to his excellency : for Mrs. Lkjd 
having a husband, and a bishopric promised her, the 
other pretensions were cut off. 

He met Lieutenant General Langston in the court of 
requests, and presented a gentleman to him, saying, 
^ This is a particular friend of mine ; he telk me he is a 
lieutenant in your regiment ; I must desire you will take 
the first opportimity to give him a troop, and you will 
oblige me mightily." The lieutenant general answered, 
^' He had served very well, and had veiy good pretei^ 
sioDs to a troop, and that he would give him the Sai 
that fell." With this the gentleman was mighty well 
satisfied, returned thanks, and withdrew. Upon "whidi 
his excellency said iomiediatety, '^I was forced tovpeak 
for him, as a great many of his friends have votes at 
elections ; but d — n him, he is a rogue, therefore take no 
care for him." 

He brought one May to the Duke of Ormond, and 
recommended him as a very honest gentleman, and de- 
sired his grace would provide for him ; which his grace 
promised him. So May withdi-cw. As soon as he was 
gone, his lordsliip immediately said to the duke : " That 
fellow is the greatest i-ogiie in Christendom." 

Colonel Coward having received pay for some time in 
two or three regiments, as captain, but never done any 
other service to the crown than eating and drinking in 
the expedition to Cadiz under the Duke of Ormond, 
finding he had not pretensions cnougli to rise, after lie 
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had sold tlie lagt emplojment he had, applied to his ex- 
cellency, who represeoted bim in such a light, that he got 
above 900^ as an arrear of halipay, irhidi he had no 
title to, and a pegmon of 10». a daj; but he reckoned 
this as much too little for Ins wants, as every body else 
did too much for his pretensions, gave in a second peti- 
tion to the queen fcnra farther addition of 10«. a day; 
which being referred to his excellency, he gave him a 
favourable report, by means whereof it is hoped, his 
merit will be still farther rewarded. 

He turned out the poor gatekeeper of Chapeliseodgate, 
though he and his wife were each above sixty years 
old, without asHigning any cause, and they are now 
starving. 

As for the business of the arsenal, it waa the product 
of chance, and never so much as thought of by the per- 
sons who of late have given so many good reasons for 
the building of it, till, upon inquiring into the funds, 
they were found to hold out so well, that there was a ne- 
cessity of destroying sixty or seventy thousand pounds, 
otherwise his excellency, for that time, could hardly 
have had the credit of taxing the kingdom. Upon this 
oocasion, many projects were proposed, all which at last 
gave way to the prq>osal of a worthy person, who had 
often, persuaded the nation to do itself a great deal of 
harm, by attempting to do itself a little good; which 
fras, that forty thousand arms should be provided for the 
militia, and ammunition ui proportiou, to be kept in four 
arsenals to be built for that purpose : this was according- 
ly put into tbe heads of a bill, and tlien this worthy pa- 
triot, with his usual sincerity, declared he would not con- 
sent to tlie giving of money for any other use : as every 
body thought by the words he spoke, tliough ailerward 
he sliowcd them diat this meaning was not to be known 
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\yy the vulgar acceptation of words; for he not only 
gave his consent to the bill, but used all the art and in- 
dustry he was master o( to have it pass; though the 
money was applied in it to the building of one arsenal 
only, and ammunition and other stores propordoiiahle, 
without one word of the militia. So the arsenal was 
conceived and afterward formed in a proper manner; 
but when it came to be brought forth, his excellency took 
it out of the hands that had formed it, as far as he coul^ 
and contrary to all precedents, put it out of the care of 
the ordnance board, who were properly to have taken 
care of the receipt and payment of the money without 
any farther charge to the public, and appointed his se- 
cond secretary, Mr. Denton, to be paymaster, whose sa- 
lary was a charge of above five hundred pounds in the 
whole : then, thinking this was too small a charge to put 
the public to for nothing, he made an establishment for 
that work, consisting of one superintendant at three 
pounds per week, eight overseers at seven pounds four 
shillings a week, and sixteen assistants at seven pounds 
four shillings a week, making in all seventeen pounds 
eight shillings a week : and these were, far the greatest 
part, persons who had no knowledge of such businew; 
and their honesty was equal to their knowledge, as it has 
since appeared by the notorious cheats and neglects that 
have been made out against them ; insomuch that the 
work they have overseen, which, with their salaries, has 
cost near three thousand poimds, might have been done 
for less than eighteen hundred pounds, if it had been 
agreed for by the yard, whidi is the usual method, and 
was so proposed in the estimate : and this is all a cer- 
tainty, because all that has been done, is only removing 
earth, which has been exactly computed by the yard 
and might have been so agreed for. 
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Philip Savage, Esq. as chancellor of the exchequer, 
demanded fees of the commissioners of the revenue for 
sealing writs in the queen's business, and showed thenl 
Ibr it some sort of precedents; but they, not being well 
atisfied with them, wrote to Mr.South, one of the commis- 
sioners (then in London,) to inquire the practice there. 
He sent them word upon inquir7, that fees were paid 
there up<m the like cases ; so they adjudged it for him» 
and constantly paid him fees. If, therefore, there was a 
fault, it must lie at their door, for he never offered to 
stop the business; yet his excellency knew so well how 
to choose an attorney and solicitor general, that when the 
case was referred to them, they gave it against the chan- 
cellor, and said he had forfeited his place by it, and ought 
to refund the money, (being about two hundred pounds 
per annum ;) but never found any fault in the commis- 
sioners, who adjudged the case for him, and mi^t have 
refused him the money if they had thought fit 

Captain Robert Fitzgerald, father to the present Earl 
of Kildare, had a grant fi*om King Charles the Second, 
of the office of comptroller of the muistcrs, during the 
lives of Captain Chambrc Brabazon, now Earl of Meath, 
and George Fitzgerald, elder brother to the present Eail 
of Kildare; which the said Robert Fitzgerald enjoyed 
with a salary of three hundred pounds ]9fr annuni; and 
after his death, his son George enjoyed it ; till my Lord 
Galway did, by threats, compel him to surrender the 
said patent for a pension of two hundred pounds per 
annum ; which he enjoyed during his Hfe. Some time 
ago the present Earl of Kildare, as heir to his father and 
brother, looked upon himself to be injui'ed by the sur- 
render of the said patent, which should have come to 
him, the Earl of Meath being still living : therefore, in 
order to right himself, did petition her majesty ; which 

petition, as usual, was referred to the Earl of Wharton, 

VOL. IV. I 
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then lord lieutenant, i;rlu> being at that time in LondbOi 
referred it according to the common method on such oc- 
casicNis, to the lord chancellor and Lieut. Gen. Ingoldsbyt 
the then lords justices of this kingdom; vho, for their ior 
formation, ordered the attorney general to inquire wh^ 
ther the Earl of Kildare had any legal title to the said pa- 
tent, which he, in a fidl report, said he had : and they refer- 
red it to the deputy vice treasurer to inquire into the na- 
ture of the office, and to give them his opinion, whether 
he thought it was useful or necessary for her majesty's ser- 
vice. He gave in his report, and said he thought it both 
useful and necessaiy ; and, with more honesty than wit, 
gave the following reasons : first, that the muster master 
general computed the pay of the whole military list, 
which is i^bove 200,000/. per annum ; so having no dieck 
QB him, might commit mistakes, to the great prejudice of 
the crown : and, secondly, because he had himself found 
out several of those mistakes, which a comptroller might 
prevent The lords justices approved of these reasom^ 
and 80 sent over tlieir report to my lord lieutenant, that 
they thought the office useful and necessary : but Colonel 
P — ^-^r, the muster master general, then being in London, 
andliaving given my lord^ieutenant one thousand -pounds 
for his consent to enjoy that office, after he had got her 
majesty's orders for a patent, thought a check upon his 
office would be a troublesom espy upon him ; so he plead- 
ed tlie merit of his thousand pounds, and desared in 
consideration tliereof that his excellency would free him 
from an office that would put it out of his power to 
wrong the crown ; and to strengthen his pretensions, put 
my lady in mind of what money he had lost to her at 
play ; who immediately, out of a grateful sense of bene- 
fits received, railed as much against the lords justices' re- 
port, as ever she had done against tlie tones ; and my 
lord lieutenant, prompted by the same virtue, made his 
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teport, that there needed no comptroller to that ot 
lice, because he coraptrdlled it himself; which (nbwhav- 
fng given his word for 11) he will beyond all doubt, effec- 
tualty for the (tenure: although since, it has been plainly 
made appear, Chslt for want of some control on that office, 
her-maj^ty has been wronged of many hundred pounds 
by the roguery of a clerk, and that during the time of 
his excellency's government; of whi^htliere has been 
but a small part refunded, aiid the test has not been in- 
quired after, lest it shouldMnisJLe it plamly appear that a 
comptroller in thai dffice is absolutely necessary. 

His excellerfcy being desirous, for a private reason, to 
provide for the worthless sdn of a worthhess fatlmr, who 
had lately sold his company, and of course all pretension 
to pi'eferifeCDt in the army, took this opportunity : a cap- 
tain in the oldest *^*egimejat in the kingdom, being worn 
out with service, desired teaVe to sell, which wais granted 
him ; and accordingly, for a consideratibn agreed upon, 
he gave a resignation of his company to a pefsoo ap- 
(>roved of by the commander of the regiment, who at fhe 
same time apprlied to his exceUency for leave for another 
captahi^of his t«giment, who is an engineer in her ma- 
jesty's sep^e in Spain, and sfcsehtby her maj^y's li- 
cense : his excellency, heaiing that, said they might give 
him a company in Spain, for he would dispose of his 
here; and so, notwithstanding all the commanders of the 
tegiment <;ould urge, he gave the company, which was 
regularly siirreftd^red, to his worthy favoiiHte; and the 
bther company, which was a disputable title, to the gen- 
tleman who had paid his mbney for that which was sur- 
rendered. 

Talking one morning, as he was dressing (at least a 
"dozen people present) of the <}ebates in council about ^ 
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aflfair of Trim, he said the Lord Chief Jiijstice Dolben>* 
had laid down as law a thing for which a man ought to 
have his gown stripped off, and be whipped at the cart's 
a— e ; and, in less than a quarter of an hour, repeated the 
expression again : yet, some days after, sent Dr. Lambertf 
to assive his lordship he said no such thing. Some time 
after, while he was in England, he used his utmost effoorts 
with the queen to turn him out, but could not : so when he 
came once again, he took an opportunity (when the 
judges were to wait on him) to say to them, particularly 
to Lord Chief Justice Dolben, that perhaps some officious 
persons would spread stories that he had endeavoured to 
do some of them a prejudice in England, which he as- 
sured them he never had ; but, on the contrary, would 
always, without distinction, sliow his regard according to 
merit; which the Lord Chief Justice Broderick was 
pleased to approve of, by saying, " that was very 
honourable, that was very gracious ;" tliough he knev 
the contrary himself. 

In England he bid Mr. Deering assure all his friends 
and acquaintance here, that they and eveiy body with- 
out distinction, might depend on his favour, as they be- 
haved themselves ; with which Mr. Deering yas much 
pleased, and wrote over to his friends accordingly ; 9n6f 
as soon as his back was turned, he jeeringly said, ** D — n 
me, how easily he is bit !" 

When the Duke of Ormoud was in the government, he 
gave to Mr. Andei-son Saunders the government of Wick- 
low castle, which has no salary, but a perquisite of some 
land, worth about 12/. per armtim, which Mr. Saunders 
gave to the frecscbool of tlic town ; but his excellency, 
not liking either the pei'son or the use, without any ccre- 

* Sir William Dolben, Bart. lord chief justice of the common plca% 
•'• His i>rincipal chaplain. 2V. 
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moniefl, or reaaoD given, guperseded him, by giving A 
commiasiaii^ it to Jennings the honsecoaner, who lies 
under several odious and scandalous reflections, particur 
larly of very narrowly escaping the gallows for coining. 

Some time after his excellency's landing the second 
time, he sent for Mr. Saunders among others, desiring 
their good officer in the ensuing session, and that Mr. 
Saunders would not take amiss his giving that place to 
Jennings, for he assured him he did not know it belonged 
to him; which is highly probable, because men of his 
knowledge usually give away things, without inquiring 
how they are in their disposal. Mr. Saunders answered, 
^ He was very glad to find what was done was not out of 
any particular displeasure to turn; because Mr. Whit- 
shed had said at Wicklow (by way of apology for what 
his excellency had done) that it was occasioned by Mr* 
Saunders's having it ; and seeing his excellency had no 
ill intention against him, was glad he could tell his excel- 
lency it was not legally given away (for he had a custom 
diam for the land out of the court of exchequer) so Ids 
excellency's commission to J^uiings could do him no 
prejudice." 

lieutenant General Ecldin had pay on this establish- 
ment, as brigadier, till the middle of October, 1708, 
when he was removed from it by his excellency, because 
his regiment went away at that time, and Lieutenant 
General Gorges was put in his room. Some time after. 
Major General Rooke, considering the reason why Echlin 
was removed, concluded that Gorges could not come on 
till some time in February after, because his regiment 
also was out of the kingdom till that time; and that 
therefore he, beii^ the eldest general officer that had no 
pay as such, was entitled to the brigadier's pay, from the 
time Echlin was removed till Gorges was qualified to re- 
ceive it, he having done the duty. His excellewgr, upon 
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hearing the reagoo, owned it to be a verjr goodrooe, an^ 
told hiiti, if the money were not paid to Goige^^he should 
^ve it, so bid him go see ; which he did, and found it 
was : then his excellency told him he would refer lus 
case to a court of general officers to give thehr opin}<m 
in it, which he said must needs be in his &YOttr, and upoti 
that ground he would find a- way ta.do him right: jret, 
when the general officers sat, he sent for several of them, 
and made them^v^ the case against Rooke. 

When the prosecution against- the dissenting minitt^ 
at Drogheda was depending, one Steyjens^ a lawyeic.in 
this town (Dublin) sent bis excellency, then in LpndoDi 
a petition, in the name of the said- dissenting minister, in 
behalf of himself and others who lay under any such pio- 
secution ; and in about a fortnight's time his excellency 
sent over a letter^ to the the& lords justices, to give the 
attorney and solicitor-general orders, to enter a noUe pro*, 
seqtd^ to aXk' such suits; which was done aecprdii^^, 
^ouglr he never so much as imjuired into the merits of 
the cause, or referred the petition to any body, which ia 
a justice done to all men, let the case be ever so lights 
He said he had her majesty's orders for it : but they di4 
not appear under her hand ; and it is generally affirmed 
he. never h^d any« 

That his excellency can descend -to small- galns^ tak^ 
this instance : there were 850^ ordered by her majesQr, 
to buy new liveries for the state trumpets, messengers, 
Sic but with great industry he got them made cheaper by 
2002. which he saved out of that sum ; and it is reported, 
that his steward got a handsome consideration besides 
from the undertaker. 

The agent to. his regiment, being so also to others, 
bought a lieutenant's commission in a regiment of foot, 
for which he never was to do any duty ; which service 
^ea^ed his excellency so well, that he gave him leave t<x 
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haj a oompiBjv w^ would have had him keep both . 
but beiinpjM« pleasure was ImowD, the fonner was dis- 
posed of. 

The lord lieutenant has no power to remove, or put ih 
a solicitor general, without the queen's letter, it being one 
of those employments excepted out of his commission ; 
yet, because Sir Richard Leyinge disobliged him by 
voting according to his opmion, he removed him, and 
put in Mr. Forster,*' although he had no queen's letter for 
so doing; only a letter from Mt. Siecretary Boyle, that 
her majesty designed to remove him. 

The privy council in Ireland have a great share of the 
administration ; all things being carried by the consent of 
the majority, and they sign all (n*deFs and proclamations 
there, as well as the chief govemoi\ But his exceUency 
diisliked- so- great a share of power in any but lumself; 
and when matters were debated in council othenvise than 
he approved, he would stop them, and say, ^ Come, my 
lordfe,- I- see how your opinions are, and therefore I will, 
not take your^tes," amf so. would put an end to the dis^ 
pute. 

One of bis chifef favourites was a scandalous clergy- 
man, a constant companion of his pleasuresi who appear^ 
ed publicly with his excellency, but never in his habit; 
and who was a hearer and sharer oi aH the lewd and blas- 
phemous discourses of his excellency and hb cabal. His 
excellency presented this worthy divine to one of the 
bishops, with the following recommendation : ^ My Lord, 

Mr. is a very honest feltow, and- has no fault, but 

that he is a little too immoraL" He mad( this man chap- 
lain to his regiment, though he had been so infamous, that 
a bs^op in England refused to admit him to a living he had 

* Afterward recorder of the ci^ of Dublin, and lord chief jnsticfr 
of the common pleai . N. 
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been presented to, till th0 patron forcedl^ him.to it by 

His excellency recommended the Earl of InchiquiA 
to be one of the lords justices in his absence, and was 
much mortified when he found lieutenant general In- 
goldsby appointed, without any regard to his recom- 
mendation ; particularly because the usual salary of a 
lord justice, in the lord lieutenant's absence, is lOOZ. per 
month, and he had bargained with the earl for 40Z. 

I will send you, in a packet or two, some particulars 
of his excellency's usage of the convocation ; of his infa-i 
nous intrigues with Mrs. Coningsby ; an account of his 
arbitrary proceedings about the election of a magistrate 
in Trim ; bis selling the place of a privy counsellor and 
commissioner of the revenue to Mr. Conolly ; his barba- 
rous injustice to Dean Jepbson and poor Will Crow ; hia 
deciding a case at hazard to get my lady twenty guineas, 
but in so scandalous and unfair a manner, that the ar- 
rantest sharper would be ashamed of; the common custom 
of playing on Sunday in my lady's closet ; the partic 

qtiarrie between her ladyship and Mrs. Fl d and 

two young fellows dining privately and frequently at 
Clontarf, where they used to go in a hackney-coach ; and 
his excellency's making no scruple of dining in a hedge 
tavern whenever he was invited; with some other passan 
ges, which, I hope, you will put into some method, and 
correct the style, and publi]^ as iqpeedily as you can. 

Note, Mr. Savage, bende the prosecution about his 
fees, was turned out of the council for giving his vote la 
parliament, in a case where his excellency's own friends 
were of the same opinion, till they were wheedled or 
threatened out of it by his excellency. 

The particulars before mentioned I have not yet re* 
celved. Whenever they come, I shall publish them in a 
second part 
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"Yesterday was sent me a narrative printed^ witB aTi 
the circumstances of Mr. Harley's stabbing. I bad not 
time to do it myself: so I sent my hints to the author of 
the Atalantis;"*^ and she has cooked it into a sixpenny 
pamphlet, in her own style f only the first page is 
LEFT AS I WAS BEGINNING. IT.. ButI am afraid of diflp 
obliging Mr. Harley or Mr. St. John in one cntical point 
about it, and so would not do it myself. It is worth your 
reading, for the circumstances are all true." Journal 
to Stella, April 1 6, 1 7 1 T. — " Guiscard, and what you will 
read in the Narrative, I ordered to be wi'itten." Ibid. 
April 28. — The facts in this Narrative are confirmed by 
several other passages in the Dean's works ; particulady 
in the Examiner, No. XXXIII, (in the fifth volume of this 
collection,) and the share he had in it is acknowledged in 
" Memoirs relating to the Change in the Queen's Mihis- 
Uy," vol. .VI ; and in the Journal to Stella, Nov, 3, 1 7 1 1. 

*-Mr8. Manley was also employed hy Dr. Swift, in ** A Lesraed 
Comment upon Dr. Harems excellent Serm<m, preached before the 
Duke of Marlborough, on the Surrender of Boucham ;** "A true 
Relation of the several Facts and Circumstances (tf the intaided 
Riot and Tumult on Q. Elisabeth's Birthday;** and:in ** A modeit Ib> 
qiAry into the Reasons of the Joy expressed by a certain Set of. Peo- 
ple, upon tbe spreading a Report of her Majesty's Death ;** and 
wrote " A new Vindication of the Duke of Marlboronfch, Ac.*' Bee 
Journal to Stella, Nov. 3, 1711. — Beside these four tracts (whidi -are 
all inserted in this edition,) she was supposed to have written "A 
fitter to the Examiner, concerning the Barrier Treaty vindicated 
[by Dr. Hare ;**] and, ** An Answer to Baron Bothmar*8 . Mema- 
4at] ;** from hints suggested by the Dean. N. 
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There is nothing received with more pleasure m 
history, than the minute passages and circumstances of 
such facts as are extraordinary and surprising. We of^ 
ten lament to see an important accident nakedly told^ 
stripped of those particularities which are most entertain- 
ing and instructive in such relations. This defect is fire* 
queot in all historians, not through theirown fault, but fo» 
want of information. For while facts are fresh in memory, 
nobody takes care to record them, as thinking it idle to 
inform the world in what they know already ; and by 
tills means the accounts we have of them are only tradi^ 
tional, the circumstances forgotten, and perhaps supplied 
with false ones, or formed upon probabilities, according^ 
to the genius of the writer. 

But, beside the informing posterity on such occastons*: 
there is something due to the present age. People at a 
distance are cuiious-and concerned to know the parties 
lars of. great events, as well: as those in the metropolis ; 
and so are the neighbouring nations. And the relations 
they receive are usually either very imperfect, or mis- 
represented on purpose by thft prejudice of party in. the 
relators. . 

I shall endeavour to avoid both these errors in the 
fact I am going to relate ; and, having made use of some 
good opportunities to be informed from the first hands, 
of several passages not generally known, I hope it wilL 
1^ Iq my power to give some satisfaction to the public; 
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About six years ago there came into England a Freneb 
papist, the younger brother of a noble fandlj in that 
kingdom, called Antoine de Guiscard, Abbot de Borly, 
near the Cevennes in France. And as it is the usual 
custom for cadets of quality there to betake themselves 
to the army or the church, Guiscard chose the latter, 
and had an abby given him of a considerable revenue ^ 
biit, being of a vicious and profligate nature, he fell into 
the most horrible crimes that a man can commit. Among 
other instances, it is said, that he seduced a nun. It if 
likewise reported, that he and his younger brother, sus- 
pecting their receiver had cheated, got the pow maa 
to their house, and put him to the torture to force a dis- 
covery from him. Beside keeping a serail in his abby, 
when he used to receive a sum together from his revenue 
his custom was to go to Thoulouse, and lavish it in ail 
sorts of excesses. A young lady of a good family vaa 
so unhappy to be prevailed on to her dishonour, by his 
brother. Monsieur de Guiscard was afterward employ- 
ed to steal her from her father ; but falling iu love with 
her himself, he carried her ofT from his rival into Swit* 
zerland. Satiety not long after succeeding, he was so in- 
human to poison the poor unfortunate lady. After hia 
flight, he was hanged in eifigy by the magistrates at the 
principal town in Rouergue, for his intended rebellion. 
It is agreed on all hands, that upon account of his many 
enonnities (but, as himself terms them in his Memoirs,* 
^ private domestic concerns, and the crying injustice done 
his family,") he withdrew to his own lands in the pro- 
vince of Rouergue, contiguous to that part of Languedoc 

* Published in 1707, under the following title : " Authentic Me- 
moirs, being Secret Transactions in the Southern Provinces of France* 
to rescue that Nation from slavery. Dedicated to the Queen of 
Great Britain. By the Marquis de Guiscard, Lieutenant General 
of the Forces gone upon the present Descent.** The Dedication is 
dated Hague, May 10, 1705. 
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eali^'d The Oeyennes ; irhere he endeayoured to raige 
insurrectimn among the discontented people, of -which he 
has published a vetj foolish account : but having neither 
credit nor ability for such an imdertaking, his success 
was answerable. He was forced to fly into Switzer- 
land, without taking any measures for the safety of those 
poor wretches involved nith him, and who had been so 
unhappy to be wrought by his insinuations. Thirty of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion (seduced bj Guiscard 
into the design of rebelling for liberty, not religicm) fell 
under the sentence of the magistrate, and were broken 
upon the wheel ; though it is said, if Monsieiur de Guis- 
card, upon whom they depended for intelligence, had but 
delayed his flight only so long as to send notice to those 
gentlemen of the danger impending, they might all, or at 
least the greater number of them, have escaped as well 
as himself. 

The Marquis de Guiscard had an early, an undoubted 
propensity to mischief and villany, but without those fine 
parts useful in the cabinet : he had no| capacity to con- 
duct a design, though he might have brain enough to form 
one ; was wholly unacquainted with war, had never been 
in the army, a profligate abbot, who knew nothing of the 
solder. Ye this man we find immediately made a colo- 
nel of a regiment of horse, and lieutenant general, with 
a pension, as it is said, from Holland, as well as from us. 
To do all this for one wholly ignorant of a camp, was 
foolish as well as scandalous. 

Nor had adversity made any impression upon his man- 
ners. His behaviour here was expensive, luxurious, vi- 
cious ; lavishing at play, and upon women, what was gi- 
ven him for his own support. Beside his continual good 
fortune with other ladies, he kept two in constant pay, 
upon whom he made a profuse and regular expense : one 
of those creatures was married; whom that he might 
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JxMisess with the greater ease, he procured her husband 
to be pressed, and sent away into the service: a trans- 
cript of that state 'cunning soinetiines practised by great 
politicians (when they Would disencTunber thetbs^lvefi iSS 
^n incommode J in aflfaihi of the like emei'gency. 

At first there was none more caressed than ourforeigd 
favourite. A late minister seldom saw a levee Without 
him ; though we admit that is not always a proof of be- 
ing a favourite of those to whom they make their court 
There are who "crowd themselves where they have done 
(he most sensible injuries, and against whom they liave 
been guilty of the highest offence : but want of shame is 
one part of an ill man's character : as another branch is, 
that he can subntit to the irif^anest things. 

Monsiein: de Guiscard hadthe mfisfoiliine to'sink mt^ 
der his character, even to those great men who at first 
had most indulged him. His parts were too mean to 
balance or uphold him against a juRt Contempt : he was 
found a useless villain, whose inferior Understanding 
could iiot answer expectation. Proving unserviceable, 
he was consequently discounttnanced, dropped by "de- 
grees, and afterward totally neglected; his pension iil 
paid, and himself reduced to extremity.* This put 
him upon making his peace with France: a common 
practice of such villains ; whose only business being to 
support an infamous life in fulness of luxur>% they ncvCT 
weigh what stands between them land the end. 

The Marquis de Guiscard had ha reUjgion, ktiew no^ 
tiing of principles, or indeed huhianity : brutish, bold, 
desperate, an engine fit for the blackest mischief; re- 
vengeful, busy to design, though full of inconsistencies, 
and preposterous in hrs management : his schemes iiii- 

* At -this peHml Guir>card dpiived a temporary support from fraiiw 
dulcnt dexterity at the billiard-table, a game in which he appears to 
have excelled. 'S. 
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fnrsctieable to any less rash and moffiaderate, as may be 
^en at laige in those his ill fonned 'projects of rebellioa 
Bgainst his prince ; his aspect gloomy aod forbidding, no 
false indication of the malignancy ^vithin. Nor couM 
the evil in his nature be diverted by benefits. The 
present ministry, regarding him as a -man of family, one 
ivho had been caressed in England, though they liked 
neither kas principles nor his practice, thought it against 
the glory of the queen (who is the sanctuary of distres- 
sed foreigners) to let a gentleman of such birth want 
the supports of life ; and therefore entered upon measures 
to pay him four hundred pounds a year, as part -of that 
pension which at first was granted him, and had been 
for 9ome time discontinued. He x^ould no lou^r with 
any pretence be a malecontait : but he would not fore^ 
go his ti'eacherous design, nor his desire to make his 
peace at home. Mr. Harley discovered his correspon- 
dence : he knew he had wrote three letters to France, 
with advice of our afiairs. This discovery was made « 
fortnight before Monsieur de Guiscard's seizure. Mr« 
Harley was willing to convict him under his own hand ; 
^and accordingly took all necessary precaution, to have 
what letters he shoMld write brought to the secretary's 
office. In the mean time persons were employed, that 
should give an account of all his motions; such who 
played with him, drank with him, walked with him ; in 
a word, those who, under the pretence of diversion and 
(nendship, should never lose sight of him, till that day^ 
when he went to a merchant of his acquaintance to the 
city, and gave him a letter, with this request, '* that he 
would be pleased to forward it, and let it be sent away 
with his own foreign letters." 

This letter was brought to Mr. Harley ; where he read 
Monsieur Ouiscard's advice to the mlnisteis of Ftanice> 
" that they shoul^d invade England as soon as possibly, 
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whether they succeed or no ; because the mischief it 
would do us would be irreparable : it would disconcert 
and divide us, ruin our credit, and do us a vast deal of 
hurt, &c." 

On the eighth of March, the queen's inauguration 
day. Monsieur de Guiscard, between two and three 
o'clock in the afternoon was seized in the Mall, in 
St. James's park, by a warrant of high treason from Mr. 
Secretary St. John, and carried by the queen's messen- 
gers to the Cockpit. He seemed then to have taken his 
resolution, and to determine that his ruin should be fetal 
to those persons who occasioned it, by desiring leave to 
send for a glass of sack, some bread and butter, and a 
knife. The woman of the coffeehouse sent him all but 
the knife, which was accidentally omitted. He was 
brought into the clerk's room, and kept there till the 
cabinet council was assembled ; in that room he found a 
penknife^ and took it away unperceived ; which, as it is 
supposed, he hid in his sleeve ; for there was none found 
in his pockets, which were searched before his examina'* 
tion. 

There were present, at the committee of cabinet coun^ 
cil, the lord keeper, lord president,* Duke of Ormond, 
Duke of JS^ewcastle, Duke of Buckingham, Duke of 
Queensberry, Earl Poulet, Lord Dartmouth, Mr. Har- 
ley, ]\Ir. Secretary St. John. 

[Mr. Tilson, Mr. Hare, under-secretaries, sat at a table 
by themselves.] 

Monsieur de Guiscard being brought in to be examin- 
ed, Mr. Secretary St. John, whose business it was to in- 
terrogate him, asked him some questions about his cor- 
responding with France ; and whether he had not sent 

• 

'•" Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, was appointed lord president 
in September 1710; and died May 2, 1711. N. 
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letters thither ? Monsieur de Guiscard denied it bold- 
ly : mean time his colour came and went Earl Poulet, 
before he was brought in, had desired Mr. St John to 
change places with Mr. Harley, that Guiscard's face 
might be full in the light, and his countenance better per- 
ceived, in any alteration that might happen at the ques- 
tions that should be asked him. 

The presence of that august assembly ; the obliga- 
tions the criminal had to some in particular, who had 
honoured him with their favour; and to all in general, 
as they were of the first rank among a people who had 
so generously refuged him in his misfortunes ; his own 
guilt, and dread of being detected; might well cause an 
emotion in the mind and face of the most resolved, most 
hardened person. He flushed and turned pale, the pos- 
ture of his feet restless and unassured, his hands in per- 
petual motion, fumbling in his pocket; which some of 
that noble assembly reflecting on, could yet well account 
for, by remembering it was his usual manner : a French 
air, which has been long since received in England, 
among some of our fine gentlemen, to a great degree of 
imitation. 

Could one have looked into Guiscard's guilty soul, 
how terrible at that moment had been the prospect ! his 
dread of conviction, his ingratitude, his treachery, his 
contempt or desire of death. Ins despair of Heaven, his 
love of his native country, his spirit of revenge, embroil- 
ed his thoughts, fermented his blood, roused his shame, 
and worked up his resolution to a pitdi of doing aU the 
service to France, and mischief he could to England. 
Like falling Samson, to involve in his fate the strength 
of the enemy : yet he would make one push for life, and, 
till proof were [produced, not give up a cause he could 
defend so easily as by denying the crime he was charged 
with ; which he did with an undaunted a^inrance, tQf 
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"Yesterday was sent me a narrative printed; with aTi 
the circumstances of Mr. Harley^s stabbing. I bad not 
time to do it myself: so I sent my hints to the author of 
the Atalantis;''^ and she has cooked it into a sixpenny 
pamphlet, in her own style ; only the first page is 
LEFT as I WAS BEGINNING. IT.. BuM am afraid of dis- 
obliging Mr. Harley or Mr. St. John in one critical point 
about it, and so would not do it myself. It is worth your 
reading, for the circumstances are all true." Journal 
to Stella, April 1 6, 1 7 1 T .—" Guiscard, and what you will 
read in the Narrative, I ordered to be wi-itten." Ibid.. 
April 28. — The facts in this Narrative are confirmed by 
several other passages in the Dean's works ; particulaily 
in the Exajniner, No. XXXIII, (in the fifth volume of this 
collection,) and the share he had in it is acknowledged in 
'' Memoirs relating to the Change in the Queen's Minis- 
Uy," vol. .VI ; and in the Journal to Stella, Nov, 3, It 11. 

*-Mr8. Manley was also employed hy Dr. Swift, in ** A Lesmed 
Comment upon Dr. Harems excellent Sermon, preached before the 
Duke of Marlborough, on the Surrender of Boucham ;** '*A true 
Relation of the several Facts and Circumstances o( the intended 
Riot and Tumult on Q. Elizabeth's Birthday;** and;in ** A modflit Iii- 
<|uir7 into the Reasons of the Joy expressed by a certain Set of. Peo- 
ple, upon tbe spreading a Report of her M^jesty^s Death ;** and 
wrote " A new Vindication of the Duke of Marlboronfch, AcJ** Bee 
Journal to Stella, Nov. 3,- 1711. — Beside these four tracts (whidl-are 
all inserted in this edition,) she was supposed to have written " A 
Letter to the Examiner, concerning the Barrier Treaty vindicated 
[by Dr. Hare ;**] and, ** An Answer to Baron Bothmar*8 . Meme- 
4at] ;** from hints suggested by the Dean. N. 
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There is Dothlng received with more pleasure id 
bistoiy, than the minute passages and circumstances of 
such facts as are extraordinary and surprising. We of^ 
ten lament to see an important accident nakedly told^ 
stripped of those particularities which are most entertain- 
ing and instructive in such relations. This defect is fro* 
queot in all historians, not through their own fault, but fo» 
want of information. For while facts are fresh in memory, 
nobody takes care to record them, as thinking it idle to 
inform the world in what they know already ; and hyt 
tills means the accounts we have of them are only tradi^ 
tional, the circumstances foigotten, and perhi^ps supplied 
with false ones, or formed upon probabilities, according^ 
to the genius of the writer. 

But, beside the informing posterity on such occa8ioD8»: 
there is something due to the present age. People at a 
distance are curious, and concerned to know the partictt* 
tars of- great events, as well: as those in the metropolis ; 
and so are the neighbouring nations. And the relations 
th^ receive are usually either very imperfect, or mis- 
represented <m purpose by thet prejudice of party in the 
relators. . 

I shall endeavour to avoid both these errors in the 
fact I am going to relate ; and, having made use of some 
good opportunities to be informed from the first hands, 
of several passages not generally known, I hope it will* 
l^iQ my power to give some satisfaction to the public; 
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About six years ago there came into EDgland a Freneb 
papist, the younger brother of a noble fandlj in that 
kingdom, called Antoine de Guiscard, Abbot de Borly, 
near the Cevennes in France. And as it is the usual 
custom for cadets of quality there to betake themselves 
to the army or the church, Guiscard chose the latter, 
and had an abby given him of a considerable revenue ^ 
but, being of a vicious and profligate nature, he fell into 
the most horrible crimes that a man can commit. Among 
other instances, it is said, that he seduced a nun. It if 
likewise reported, that he and his younger brother, sus- 
pecting their receiver had cheated, got the poor maa 
to their house, and put him to the torture to force a dis- 
covery from him. Beside keeping a serail in his abby, 
when he used to receive a sum together from his revenue 
his custom was to go to Thoulouse, and lavish it in ail 
sorts of excesses. A young lady of a good family vaa 
so unhappy to be prevailed on to her dishonour, by his 
brother. Monsieur de Guiscard was afterward employ- 
ed to steal her from her father ; but falling iu love with 
her himself^ he carried her ofT from his rival into SwU* 
zerland. Satiety not long after succeeding, he wag so in- 
human to poison the poor unfortunate lady. After his 
flight, he was hanged in efBgy by the magistrates at the 
principal town in Rouergue, for his intended rebellion. 
It is agreed on all hands, that upon account of his many 
enonnities (but, as himself terms them in his Memoirs,* 
** private domestic concerns, and the crying injustice done 
his family,^') he withdrew to his own lands in the pro- 
vince of Rouergue, contiguous to that part of Languedoc 

* Published in 1707, under the following title : ** Authentic Me- 
moirs, being Secret Transactions in the Southern Provinces of France* 
to rescue that Nation from slavery. Dedicated to the Qneen of 
Great Britain. By the Marquis de Guiscard, Lieutenant General 
of the Forces gone upon the present Descent.** The Dedication is 
dated Hague, May 10, 1705. 
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eallf^d The Oevennes ; where he endeayoured to raige 
insurrectioas among the discontented people, of -which he 
has pubhdbed a very foolish account : but having neither 
credit nor ability for such an imdertaking, his succes 
was answerable. He was forced to fly into Switzer- 
land, without taking any measures for the safety of those 
pocn* wretches involved with him, and who had been so 
unhappy to be wrought by his insinuations. Thirty of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion (seduced by Guiscard 
into the design of rebelling for liberty, not religicm) fell 
under the sentence of the magistrate, and were broken 
upon the wheel ; though it is said, if Monsieiur de Guis- 
card, upon whom they depended for intelligence, had but 
delayed his flight only so long as to send notice to those 
gentlemen of the danger impending, they might all, or at 
least the greater number of them, have escaped as well 
as himself. 

The Marquis de Guiscard had an early, an undoubted 
propensity to mischief and viUany, but without those fine 
parts useful in the cabinet : he had no| capacity to con- 
duct a design, though he might have brain enough to form 
one ; was wholly unacquainted with war, had never been 
in the army, a profligate abbot, who knew nothing of the 
solder. Ye this man we find immediately made a colo- 
nel of a regiment of horse, and lieutenant general, with 
a pension, as it is said, from Holland, as well as from us. 
To do all this for one wholly ignorant of a camp, was 
foolish as well as scandalous. 

Not had adversity made any impression upon his man- 
ners. His behaviour here was expensive, luxurious, vi- 
cious ; lavishing at play, and upon women, what was gi- 
ven him for his own support. Beside his continual good 
fortune with other ladies, he kept two in constant pay, 
upon whom he made a profuse and regular expense : one 
of tliose creatures was married; whom that he might 
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J)osse9s with the greater ease, he procured her hudband 
to be pressed, and sent awaj mto the service : a trans- 
cript of that state 'cunning 'soinc tithes practised by great 
politicians (when ihey Would disenciunber thetfas^lves iSS 
^n incommode J in aflfaihi of the like emei'gency. 

At first there was none more caressed than our foreigd 
favbuiite. A late minister seldom saw a levee without 
him ; though we admit that is not always a proof of be- 
ing a favourite of those to whom they make their court 
There are who "crowd themselves where they have done 
(he most sensible injuries, sind against whom they liave 
been guilty of the highest offence : but want of shame is 
one part of an ill man's character : as another branch is, 
that he can subrrfit to the irif^anest things. 

Monsiein: de Guiscard hadthe'mlsfoiliine to'^k mt^ 
der his character, even to those great men who at first 
had most indulged him. His parts were too mean to 
balance or uphold him against a juRt Contempt : he was 
found a useless villain, whose Inferior Understanding 
could iiot answer expectation. Proving unserviceaUe, 
he was consequently discounttnanced, dropped by "de- 
grees, and afterward totally neglected; his pension ill 
paid, and himself reduced to extremity.* This put 
him upon making his peace with France: a common 
practice of such villains ; whose only business being to 
support an infamous life in futaess of luxur>% they never 
weigh what stands betlv«en them and the eni. 

The Marquis de Guiscard had fao relljgion, ktiew no^ 
tiing of principles, or indeed huhianity : brutish, bold, 
desperate, an engine fit for the blackest mischief; re- 
vengeful, busy to design, though full of inconsistencies^ 
and preposterous in his manngeitient : his schemes iiii- 

* At "this penod Gtiiscard deiived a temporary support ffom frariw 
dulent dexterity at the billiard-table, a game in wliit-.h he appears to 
have excelled. N. 
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{mictical^ to any leas rash and inconaderate, as may be 
$(eea at laige in thoEe his ill f<M7ned ^vojects of rebeUioB 
ugainst his prince ; his aspect gloomy and forbidding, no 
fake indication of the malignancy irithin. Nor couU 
the evil in his nature "be diverted by benefits. The 
present ministry, regarding him as a -man of family, one 
who had been caressed in England, though they liked 
neither his principles nor his practice, thought it against 
the ^oiy of the queen (who is the sanctuary of distres- 
sed foreigners) to let a gentleman of such birth want 
the supports of life ; and therefore entered upon measures 
to pay him four hundred pounds a year, as part of that 
pension which at first was .granted him, and had been 
for some time discontinued. He xxmld no longer ^ith 
any pretence be a malecontent: but he would m)t fore^ 
go his treacherous design, nor Ins desu-e to make his 
peace at home. Mr. Harley discovered his correspon- 
dence : he knew he had wrote three letters to France, 
with advice of our affairs. This discovery was made a 
fortnight before Monsieur de Guiscard's seizure. Mr« 
Harley was willing to convict him under his own hand ; 
imd accordingly took all necessary precaution, to have 
what letters he should write brought to the secTetary'« 
vffice. In the mean time persons were employed, that 
should give an account of all his motions; sudi who 
played with him, drank with him, walked with him ; in 
a word, those who, under the pretence of diversion and 
firiendship, should never lose sight of him, till that day^ 
when he went to a merchant of his acquaintaDce to the 
city, and gave him a letter, with this request, ^ that he 
would be pleased to forward it, and let it be sent away 
with his own foreign letters.'' 

This letter was brought to Mr. Harley; where he read 
Monsieur Guiscard's advice to themunsters of Ftanice, 
" that they «houM invade England as soon as pos^l^, 
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whether they succeed or no ; because the miscbief it 
irould do us would be irreparable : it would disconcert 
and divide us, ruin our credit, and do us a vast deal of 
hurt, &c." 

On the eighth of March, the queen's inauguration 
day, Monsieur de Guiscard, between two and three 
o'clock in the afternoon was seized in the Mall, in 
St. James's park, by a warrant of high treason from Mr. 
Secretary St. John, and carried by the queen's messen- 
gers to the Cockpit. He seemed then to have taken his 
resolution, and to determine that his ruin should be hiel 
to tliose persons who occasioned it, by desiring leave to 
send for a glass of sack, some bread and butter, and a 
knife. The woman of the coffeehouse sent him all but 
the knife, which was accidentally omitted. He was 
brought into the clerk's room, and kept there till the 
cabinet council was assembled ; in that room he found a 
penknife, and took it away unperceived ; which, as it is 
supposed, he hid in his sleeve ; for there was none found 
in his pockets, which were searched before his examina* 
tion. 

There were present, at tlie committee of cabinet coun- 
cil, the lord keeper, lord president,* Duke of Ormond, 
Duke of JN'ewcastle, Duke of Buckingham, Duke of 
Q^ueensbeny, Earl Poulet, Lord Dartmouth, Mr. Har- 
ley, Mr. Secretary St. John. 

[Mr. Tilson, Mr. Hare, under-secretaries, sat at a table 
by themselves.] 

Monsieur de Guiscard being brought in to be examin- 
ed, Mr. Secretary St. John, whose business it was to in- 
terrogate him, asked him some questions about his cor- 
icsponding with France ; and whether he had not sent 

'^ Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, wa8 appointed lord prendent 
in September 1710; and died May 2, 1711. N. 
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letters thither ? Monsieur de Guiscard denied it bold- 
)t : mean thne his colour came and went. Earl Poolet, 
before he was brought in, had deared Mr. St J<^ to 
change places with Mr. Harlej, that Guiscard's face 
might be full in the tight, and his countenance better per- 
ceived, in any alteration that might happen at the ques- 
tions that should be asked him. 

The presence of that august assembly ; the obliga- 
tions the criminal had to some ia particular, who had 
honoured him with their favour; and to all in genera], 
as they were of the first rank among a people who had 
so generously refuged him in his misfortunes; his own 
guilt, and dread of being detected; might well cause an 
emotion in the mind and face of the most resolved, most 
hardened person. He flushed and turned pale, the pos- 
ture of his feet restless and una^ured, his hands in per- 
petual motion, fumbling in his pocket; which some of 
that noble assembly reflecting on, could yet well account 
for, by remembering it was his usual manner : a French 
air, which has been long since received in England, 
among some of our fine gentlemen, to a great degree of 
imitation. 

Could one have looked into Guiscard's guilty soul, 
how terrible at that moment had been the prospect ! his 
dread of conviction, his ingratitude, his treachery, his 
contempt or dedre of death, his despair of Heaven, his 
love of his native country, his spirit of revenge, embroil- 
ed his thoughts, fermented his blood, roused his shame, 
and worked up his resolution to a pitdi of doing aU the 
service to France, and mischief he ccMiId to England. 
Like falling Samson, to involve in his fate the strength 
of the enemy : yet he woidd make one push for life, and, 
till proof were produced, not give up a cause he cotild 
defend so easily as by denying the crime he waschaiged 
with ; which he did with an undaunted asbmrance, tOI 
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Mr. Secretary asked him, '' If he knew such a gentle- 
man ?" naming the merchant with whom he ha!) left the 
letter ? At tliat, Guiscard rolled his eyes, assured of hit 
ruin, yet siuprised and shocked at the approach. The 
same question being repeated, he answered, "^ Yes, what 
of that ?'' Being pressed again to discover what he 
knew of his corresponding with France, he continued 
obstinate in )iis pretended ignorance ; when Mr. Secre^ 
tary St. John produced his letter, and, with a force of 
eloquence inseparable from what he speaks, represented 
to Monsieur de Guiscard the baseness, the blackness, of 
his crime ; " to betray the queen, his benefactress ; Bri- 
tain, tlie country that had refuged, supported, trusted, 
honoured him by the command of her troops with such 
noble confidence, that made it double villany in him to 
be a villain ;" exhorting him, " yet to be sincere, and 
give up to their information what he knew of the 
treacherous design he had formed." 

Whilst the secretary's words were making an irresist- 
ibly impression upon every mind but lus to whom they 
were addr(issed ; the criminal formed to himself the de- 
struction of those two dreadful enemies of France, Mr. 
JIarley and Mr. St. John. It seemed to him too hazard- 
ous to attempt the design at the iiill board; not in regard 
of his own life (that was already devoted,) but lest they 
should not be both involved. It appeared reasonable to 
liim, tliat if, upon tlie pretence of discovery, he could get 
Mr. St. John to withdraw, Mr. Harley might possibly be 
of Uie party, and he have a chance to murder both be- 
fore they could Ijc assisted. Accordingly, when he was 
pressed to discover, he desired to speak with Mr. St 
Jolm apart The secretary told him, *^ That was im- 
practicable: he was before the whole committee as a 
criminal : and what he had to say, roust be said to bIV 
Upon Guiscard's persisting to speak only to tlie secretary, 
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they TV^ent to ring the beM, 4o call in the rae88»igen» to 
carry him away ; vhicb be observing, cried out, " That 
]g hard t not one word ! pas un mat /" and, stooping down 
said, ^ Ten veux dmc d toL Then have at thee !'' so 

• 

stabbed Mr. Harky. RedouUing the stroke, the pen- 
knife broke, which he was not sensible of; but, rushing 
on toward Mr. St. John, overthrew the clerks' table that 
stood between. Mr. St John saw Mr. Harley fall; 
and cried out, " The villain has killed Mr. Harley !'* 
Then he gave him a wound, as did the Duke of Ormond 
and the Duke of Jfewcastle. Mr. St. John was resolv- 
ed to have killed him, but that he saw Mr. Harley got 
up and walking about, and heard Earl Poulet cry out, 
" not to kill Guiscard." The messengers laid hold of 
him, and tore his coat. He raged, he struggled, he 
overthrew several of them, with the streno;tli of one des- 
perate or frantic, till at last they got him down, by pidling 
him backward by the cravat. Like a lion taken in the 
toils, he foamed, he grinned, his countenance seemed de- 
spoiled of the aspect of any thing human ; his eyea gleam- 
ed fire, despair, and fury.* He cried out to the Duke 
of Ormond, whilst they were binding hkn, amid his exo- 



* " In one great A«W| superior to an age^ 

The fill! extremes of Nature's force we find; 
How heavenly virtue can exalt, or rage 
Infernal can degrade, the human mkud. 

^Vliilc the "fiierce monk does at his trial stand ; 

He chews revenge, abjuring his offence ; 
Guile in his tongue, and murder in bis hand, 

He stabs his judge, to prove his innocence. 

The gnilty stroke, and torture of the steel 
InfixM, our dauntless Briion scarce perceires : 

The wounds his conntry from his death must feel, 
The Patriot views; for these alone he grieves." 

Priob, VeNeB to Mr. Harlit. 
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cratioDS and his raving, '^ My Lord Ormond, Pourquoi 
Tie nun dipSchez vmis ? Why do you not despatch me ^^ 
The noble duke made this memorable answer, "€e n^eti 
pas raffhttr des homiiUs gens ; e'est V affair d*un anOn. 
It is not the work of gentlemen ; it is the work of othen.^ 
Let us turn our eyes from so detests^le an object, to 
another not less surprising, though of a quite diifer^t 
kind ; where we shall behold a gentleman, arrived by 
long practice to the difficult attainment of possessii^ his 
soul in all conditions, in all accidents, whether of life oar 
death, with moderation. This is the man that may truly 
be said to know himself, whom even assassination cannot 
surprise ; to whom the passions are in such obedience, 
they never contend for sway, nor attempt to throw bim 
from his guard. Mr. Harley, falling back in his chair by 
the redoubled stroke that was given him, and seeing them 
b«sy about taking Guiscard, by whom he imagined him- 
self killed, did not call or cry for help ; but, getting up as 
well as he could of himself, applied his handkei-chief to 
the wound, to stop tlie blood, and keep out the air, 
walking about the room till thoy had time to come to him, 
not complaining nor accusing, nor encouraging them to 
revenge him upon Guiscai-d ; his countenance serene, un- 
altered ; so that, from his own behaviour, all his friends, 

* Mods. Mcsnager saj-j?, Mr. Harley was stabbed, ** by un scHirat 
FrancoUy a French miscreant, at the council-board, wliere that 
wretch was brouglit to be examined ;" and adds, in a strain of na- 
tional vanity, *^They may take notice in England, how good judges 
we arc of men in Franco ; and believe they have reason to be wary 
how thoy entertain any, whom the wisest prince on earth, than whom 
none sees farther into the merits of jnen, has determined to be worth- 
less, and uot fit to be employed/* See minutes of the Negotiations 
of Mous. iMc^nagpr at the court of England, during the four labt 
Years of tlie rei^n of her late Majesty Queen Anne, containing many 
curious particulars of tliose Times; tninslutcd from the French in 
1717, aud publuilicd a second time in 173G. N. 
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paitkularty his tenderest, Mr. St. John, helped be wm 
but 8l]ghtl7 hurt When Buuere, the 8Ui^|eoii, searched 
the wound, they were all surprised to find it so danger- 
ous ; the penknife was struck aslant and buried in the 
wound, which Mr. Harley himiBelf took out, wiped, ealU 
ed for the iiandle, and said, ^ they belong to me." He- 
asked '' if the wound were mortal, as he had affairs to 
settle." £ven in our incredulous age, we may term his 
escape a miracle : the blow was struck exactly upon his 
breastbone, which broke the knife ; had it been an inch, 
lower, it had touched the diaphragma, and all the worid 
could not have saved liis life : or a nail's breadth deeper, 
it would have reached his heart. I have heard it affirm- 
ed, '' that, if one should* attempt a thousand times at an 
imitation of Guiscard's design, without his rage and forcie, 
not once in that thousand times would it be probable 
that a life could escape tlie blow, as Mr. liarley's bas 
done." He had a double deliverance, first from the 
knife striking upon the l»reastboue, and then from its 
breaking there ; he must else have infallibly been mur^ 
dered by the repetition of tlie blow. Neither was the 
cure less doubtful ; the contusion was more dangerous 
than the wound itself : about a week after, the bruised 
blood fell down, which held his life in suspense. He 
had been ill for some time before, and was not as yet re- 
covered. 

As soon as Mr. Harley was dressed, he ordered the 
suigeon to take care of Moiis. de Guiscard ; and was 
himself carried home in a chair, foUowed by the lamen- 
tations and prayers of the people for his recovery, who 
attended him to his own door with their sighs and sor- 
rows. 

The bold marquis, though subdued, was still untamed : 
hi^ fury, despair, and desiie of instant death, made him 
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use b& efibrts to prevent the good iotentions of the gup- 
geon and the assistants. They were forced to keep hint 
down by strength of hand, whilst his wounds were 
searched and dressed ; . after wliich, he was sent to New- 
gate, where he continued in the same violence of nrdndi 
He begged to die, he strove to die, by nibbing theplaff- 
ters from his wounds; to prevent which, there were per- 
sons perpetually employed to watch on each side the becL 

If we read his sentiments in his own Memoirs, we may 
find they were always disposed to violence. Speaking 
to those whom he would draw into a confederacy against 
the king, <' That it was better to die once for all, than 
to die in a manner a thousand times a day, always «t 
the mercy of men wlio made irtheir business to embitter 
their life, and make it insupportable," p. 8. — In another 
place, '^ How can we better ^end some few and uncer- 
tain days,, wliich every moment are ended by some db* 
ease, by misfoi-tune, or old age, than by making our oame 
famous and immortal?" p. 14. — And thus, ^ Fusillani* 
mous men, who, for want of courage, dare not attempt 
any thing at their peril, will never see an end of thdi 
misfortune," p. 46. 

Those, being his avowed tenets, may give as some 
light into a design so execrable, that it were sin to look 
into it with any other eyes but detestation. Mens, de 
Guiscard was to reconcile himself to France; which 
cQuld not probably be done, but by something more no- 
torious than his disaffection. Upon his deathbed exami« 
nation, he told the lords, ^ There was something honri- 
ble he had to tell them ! — for which he ought to be torn 
in pieces! — something inconceivable! — exceeding all 
barbarity !" — there he stopped, as if for breath, a reani- 
mation of spirits, or to recollect what he had to say. 
After a while, seeing he diiLnot proceed, they reminded 
him to go on. lie repeated those and many more such 
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expressions. Being pressed to proceed, he fell into 
something very trifling, which he knew they knew al- 
ready ; said, " It was no matter — content — content — " 
meaning to die. 

Upon their examination of him in Newgate, he seemed 
to boast his resolution and performance; bad them 
" judge what he was able to do in a good cause, had 
they thought fit to employ and tnist him, since he could 
go so far in an ill one." The vanity of his nation kept 
him company to the last : he valued himself upon his 
intrepidity, his contempt of death, and thirst of hououi', 
A:c. The last time the lords were with him, he dcbired 
Mr. St. John's hand, and said, " Pardonne, pardontuJ*^ 
Mr. St. John replied, " Je voiis pardonne — Dicu vous 
pardoime /" — Guiscard repeating, '• Content — content" 
— he became delirious. 

The roughness of his nature seems to have hindered 
inm from encouraging that remorse which approaching 
death might occasion ; else we should doubtless have had 
disclosed the blackest scene that any age has shown. It 
is very well known the eager desire he had for some 
time expressed to see the queen alone; the pretence of 
that audience he so earnestly importuned was, ^ To get 
his pension assured." He was of late often found in the 
antichamber, and at the backstairs. He generally cai* 
ried a bottle of poison about him, supposed to answer the 
disappointment of some foreseen event. This, compared 
with his own words, and several letters from France and 
Holland at that time mentioning it was expected they 
should hear of a caiqf d^edat en AngUUrre^ makes it 
ahnostpast doubt that he did design to kill the queen; 
and, failing of his attempt there, stabbed Mr. Harley, as 
by his owa confession he would have done Mr. St. John, 
because they were the two important lives that gave 
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dread and anguish to that monarch, who has so long ami 
often been the terror of others. 

The queen, all merciful and saintlike as she b, had 
-herself the goodness (notwithstanding appearances were 
against him, in the supposition of his horrible intentioQB 
to destroy her) to appoint two suigeons and two physi- 
cians to attend him in Newgate, with whatever was be- 
fitting a man of family. This gracious treatment could 
depart only from a mind so conversant with Heaven, 80 
ne.ir of kindred^ as that of our pious queen ! 

Her cares and prayers* were the balm that healed Mr. 
Harley 's wound. The honour that was done him by the 
address of parliament will never be forgotten ; nor her 
majesty's gracious answer. It is remarkable, that, when 
it was brought into the house of lords,! the whigg all 
went out, except one, who raised a weak objectioD^ 
'' that Monsieur de Guiscard was not a papist coDvict" 

Notwithstanding the surgeons and physicians art and 
care. Monsieur de Guiscard died in Newgate. TBb 
wounds, of which he received four in the forepart of fail 
body, were cured ; the fifthf was in his back, which, the 
surgeons deposed, was not mortal. The jury gave In 
their verdict, ^ That his bruises were the cause of hi 

• 

* ** Mean time tl^ pain it gracious Annans care ; 
• Our queen^ our laint, with sacrificing breathy 
Softens thy anguish : in her powerful prayer 
She pleads thy ser^rice, and forbids Ihy death. 

Great as thou art, thou canst demand no more, 
A breast bewailM by earth, preserved by Heaven ! 

No higher can aspiring virtue soar : 
Enough to thee of grief and fame is given.** 

f It was a joint address of both houses ; but was first moved in the 
house of commons, March 9, and immediately agreed to by the loniU. 
Guiscard is caUed in it " a French papist** N. 

X This wound Guiscard never discovered to the surgeons till it had 
festered to the most amazing degree. Two quarts of old clotted 
blood came out of his side two days before he died. N. 
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death.'' It appeared, upon the examination 6[ Mr. Wil- 
cox, the queen's messenger, that it was he that wounded 
the marquis in- the back, and gave him those bruises of 
which he died. Monsieur de Guiscard, in strugglii^ 
with Wilcox, threw him against a window, which caiued 
him to void above a quart of blood the same night. 

His resolution, or rather obstinacy, continued to the 
last : he would not permit his wounds to be dressed, nor 
accepted of any nourishment but what was forced upon 
him : he made no profession of religkm, had no show of 
rem(H-se or contrition, nor desired the assistance of a 
priest* He was privately interred,! by order firom the 
court — a mercy no nation but ours would have conferred 
upon a spy, a traitor, and an assassin !( 

Is it not obvious to all Englsuid, what had been our 
distress, in the confusion wherein so long a run of misman- 
agement has plunged us, if Heaven had permitted the'' 

* The author of the '* Political State^ (who never failed catching, 
at every opportunity of abusing Dr. Swift) has severely reprehended 
tins ** Narrative/' though he has copied fn»n it very liberally. The 
above passage, in particular, he has taken upon him to censure; 
and asserts, that Guiscard desired Mr. Busiere to send for a priest ; 
who told him, " he was acquainted with none j his business was only 
to dress him : and if he wanted a priest, he must apply himself to 
others.^' — It is amusing to observe with what dignity oar author main- 
tained his just superiori^ over the swarm of scribblers who continu- 
ally infested him. They were treated by him, as they deserved; 
with the most sovereign contempt. Of the writer of the *' Political 
State,^ he says, ^ One Boyer, a French .dog» has abused me in a 
pamphlet (* An account of the State and Progress of the Present Nego- 
tiation of Peace,* &c.) ; and I have got him in a messenger's hands ; 
the secretary promises me to swinge him. Lord treasurer told me 
last ni^t that he had the honour to be abused witii me in a pamphlet. 
I must make that rogue an example, for a warning to others.'' Jour- 
nal to Stella, Oct. 16, 1711. N. 

f He died in the fifty-second year of his age. N. 

I In the " Comitia Philologica Academis Oxoniensis, 1713," is a 
prose oration by H. Muxloe, A. B., under the title of " Furor Guis- 
cafdinus,'*^ where the circumstances of this horrid transaction are prc^ 
perly enlarged upon. N. 

K 2 
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knife of a baibarous foreigner to have robbed us of a va&si* 
ister, .whose conduct^ wise, steadfast, vigorous, extricates 
our affairs, and embroils the enemy ?* Does not the 
flourishing church of England owe him all things for ber 
deliverance from presbytery and atheism ; a miracle no 
less seasonable, than when she was assaulted by all the 
force of Rome ? Were he not a sincere worshipper at 
our increasing altars, would he not reduce rather than 
multiply ?t Is not even our gracious sovereign indebted 
to him focscattering those pei'sons from about her, whose 
excessive tyranny strove to ruin all those who aimed to 
come at the queen but by them ? Does he not sacrifice 
his quiet to the good of his country, without enriching 
his own family witli her treasure, or decking himself with 
her honours ; though she has none but what, with pride 
and joy, she is ready to bestow upon him ? Was not hia 
blood (even now devote to the restless genius of France) 
spilt in dread of his pursuits and endeavours to reduce 
that monarch to humanity and reason ? Is not his modes-. 
ty so excessive, that he conceals, from those persons who. 
have treated him as a traitor, the extent of his power^ 
lest he should seem to insult their disgrace ? Free from 
that false delicacy which so often ma^^es people uneasy, 
at what either the mistaken or our euemies say of us, 
his actions have their foundation on solid judgment, prop- 
ped by a most extensive genius, unUmiied foresight^ and 
immoveable prudence. France records her RicheHeuj. 
Mazarin, and Louvois. :. we talk with yeneration of the 
C^ils. But posterity shall boast of Harley, as a pro- 
digy, in whom the spring is pure as^the stream; not 

* This great miakter wai, in the following ^ear, in danger of 
l(^g hiB Ufe by anotber wtna of treadiery ; which is mentioned bj 
Dr. Swift, in his Journal to Stella, Kov. I&, 1712. N. 

f Alluding to his patrooising ti^tti^ior building fifty new cBurch- 
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troubled by ingratitude or ayarice» nor its beauty defor- 
med by the feature of any vice. The coming age will 
envy ours a miiuiBter of sudi accumulated worth ; they 
will see and knoW' how happy we were. Why then 
should we ourselves be wilfully blind, or wilfiilly igno- 
rant of it ? Is it not his distress, to be bom among a peo- 
ple so divided ? Could he in any other country have £adk 
ed of universal love and veneration ? How long shall our 
divisions make us the spcHrt and proverb of the neighbour- 
ing nations ? Monsieur. QAiilTct, by the purity of his Latin, 
has diffused our character throughout the world; and 
when the curious would be informed of the genius of the 
British people, the learned refer to him :* It is thought 
the most beautiful part of his CaUipiedia ; and, however 
the spirit of the author may have suffered by the change, 
I will present it to the reader in the English translator's, 
words .*t 

*'If tiien from Carais you design to land ' 
Ob Eagland^s vile, unhoepitable strand, 
There yen shall find a race of monstrous men, 
Wliere mangled princes strew the cyclers* den. 
A false, ungrateful, and rebellious brood. 
New from a slaug^hterM monarches sacred blood* 
They break all laws, all'fancies they pursue. 
And follow afl rdigions but the true. 
All there are priests^- eai;h differently prays. 
And worships Heaven ten thousand different way^u 
If by the mob the canting fooPs'admir'd, 
The brother*8>'gifted, and tiie saint inspired. 
Hence the fanatics rave, and wildly storm. 
Convert by pistol, and by pike reform. 
Nor are th' enthusiasts so abhorrent grown 
To holy ceremonious rites alone : 

♦ Lib. iv. ver. 8—25- It is but common justice to observe, with Mr. 
ROwe, that this character of our nation was given in the time of the 
cvvil war ; which makes the severe censure agree very well with thoae 
days of confusion and viUany. N. 

f We have not scrupled to substitute Mr. Rowers translation, in • 
which the original has suflfered less by the change. N. 

3 K. 
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An Englishman on all extremes will run^ 
And by consent be wilfully undone. 
If an opinion thwart what ancients wrote. 
He catches it, and bosoms up the thought 
Alcides would his club as soon resign. 
As he a darling heresy decline. 

'* Yet we must do the sons of England right : 
'Some stars shine through the horror of the nighl. 
For navigation, and for skill renownM. 
In sailing the terraqueous globe around. 
To them no shore^s untried, no sea^s unlcnown, 
Where waves have murmurM, and w here winds have blown 
Typhis and Jason, who in Argo came, 
Lay no prqtensions to so just a fame, 
As Cavendish, Willoughby, and Drake^s immortal name. 



wn. 



Is it not time to redeem our character, that the warld^ 
in applauding our courage, maj no longer object our d& 
visions ? Though we disagree in religion ; yet, for com- 
mon good, we should, methinks, be glad to unite in poli- 
tics. Our ceremonies maj differ, but oui* essential! are 
the same ; and to people of reason, one would imagine, 
there needed not much persuasion, to join in those ad- 
rantageous particulars, reputation and interest. 

Parties break theu* force against one another, do the 
work of our foes, are weakened by perpetual animosities^ 
hate their adversary at home much more strenuously 
than a foreign enemy, incapacitate themselves from doing- 
all the injury they should to France, all the good they 
ought to England, Our piques and distastes for trifles 
have run us up to frenzy ; the world beholds the hatred 
and aversion among us as lunacy in our bloody incurable 
but by letting forth ; they foresee and long for a civil war, 
to reduce us to nuseiy and reason : they flatter them- 
selves that our dissensions tend that way, and prophesy 
they can have no end but with our ruin.. 

It is ourselves only can disappoint the hopes of our 
enemies, and extricate ourselves. The very Mahometans 
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claim oar pity, for beiog misled by the grand impostorf 
and shall a fellow christian be hated ? Have vre no ar- 
guments but bitterness and reproach ? must we continue 
as violent against our neighbour at home^ as brave in the 
field abroad ? If we were not all Britons, or had differ- 
ent interests, something might be said for that eager de- 
sire of ruin, so conspicuous in the contending parties. 

How ridiculous it appears to a reasonable man, who 
refleots^how greatty our happy constitution is envied by 
our enemies, and how little valued and enjoyed by our- 
selves ! J^e boast of liberty, and yet do all we can to en- 
slave others to oUr opinions; meanwhile the common in- 
terest of the island is lost or forgotten, in the desire of 
gratifying our particular revenge and aversions. 

We have now a queen and ministry of consununate pie^ 
ty, prudence, and abilities, who know the true interest of 
England, and will pursue it. The church is delivered 
from oppression and fears; religion secured, according 
to every Englidiman's heart's desire. What should we 
next consider, but the interest of the body politic? 
Which way can that be so effectually carried on, as by 
calming our heats and animosities, by taking off the veil 
of prejudice and party which so long has blinded us ;. 
to have eveiy individual consider what would be for the 
good of the whole, and sinca?ely to give into it ? Were 
these measures faithfiiUy pursued, France could never be 
jCormidable to Eiogland ; nor the protestant religion here 
be under any apprehension from the restless and encroach- 
iog spirit of the Roman. 
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PREAMBLE 

TO MR. HARLEY'S PATENT: 

The Reasons which induced her Majesty to create^-. 
Right Hanottrable Robert Harley a Peer of Great 
Britain; being a translation rf the preamble tahis^r 
Patents dated May 11, 1711.* ' 

"W^HATEVER favour may be merited from a jugt; 
prince, by a man bom of an illustrious and very ancient 
faaiily,t fitted by natui'e for all great things, and by alT 
sorts of learning qualified for greater^ constantly employ- 
ed in the study of state afiairs, and with the greatest 
praise, and no small danger, exercising vaiiety of offices 
In the government; so.much does our well-beloved and, 
very faithful counsellor Robert Harley,| deserve at 
our hands :. he, who in three successive parliaments wa^ 
unanimously chosen speaker ; and, .at the same time that 
he filled the chair, w.as our principal secretaiy of state: 
in.no wise unequal to either province. Places, so seem* 
ingly disagreeing, were easily reconciled by one who 
knew how with equal weight and address to moderate 

* First printed in 4to. in Latin and English, bjr Morpheir, ial 
1711. N. 

f This noble faintly is descended from.the ancient house of the d^ 
Harlais in France. Their conunoa ancestors were probably a fonifl^ 
of that name resident in Sliropshire long before the conquest N. 

\ Robert Harley, Esq. eldest son of Sir. Ed ward Harley, was bom 
in London, Dec. d, lt)61. He was educated at ShiUon, a private 
school in Oxfordshire, remarkable for producing, at the same time, 
a lord high treasurer (the Earl of Oxford), a lord high chancellor 
(Lord Harcourt), a lord chief justice of the common pleas (Lord Tre- 
vor), and ten members cf the house of commons, who were all coi^ 
tesuporaries as well at school as in iiarliamenti N. 
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and govern the minds of men : one who could pi^serve 
the rights of the people, without infinoging the (nreroga- 
tlve of the qrown; and wh5 thoroughly- understood how 
well government could consist with liber^. This double 
task being performed; aftar some respite, he bore the 
weight of our exchequer as <^hanceIlor, and thereby pre- 
vented the farther plundering of the nation; and also 
provided fcnrthe settling of a new trade to.the South . 
Seas; and (by rescuing the public credit) so oppcotunely 
relieved the languishing condition of the treasury, as to 
deserve thanks from the. parliament, blessings from the - 
citizens, and from Us (who never separate our own inte^ 
rests from the puUic)no snmll approbation. Therefenr - 
we.decree to the man that has so eminently deserved of ' 
us and of all our subjects, those honcwm wfaidi were ao > 
kmg since due to him and his family; being induced : 
thereto by our own good pkasure^ and the suflSrage of ill 
Great Britain; fw^ we tsd^e it as an adnionition» that he • 
should not in vain befHreserved, ^btMn the states of oar. 
reahn have testified to be obn^dous to the hatred of . 
wicked men, upon account of his. most fiuthfiil services to > 
us, and whom they have.amgratulated upon his esieape 
from the rage of a flagitSouspandpidep . We i^Ndfylft- - 
dulge their wishes, that he, who comes thus lecommend-. 
ed touf Jliy sphonaurablea vote .^ both houses of pins-... 
liament, should ha^e his seat among.4he peers, to many 
of, whom his family has been long allied; and that he^ 
who is himself learned, and apatron of learnings shoii^ t 
h^ppiiY take his title from that dty^ where letters .tm^j 
glonpusl^ flourislK Nov know je, <&c« 
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«*4 ^ "I^c E]taminer bas been down tliis month, and was very tilljr 
the five or six last papers ; but there is a pamphlet come out, in answer 
to a letter to tlie seven lords who examined Gregg. The answer is 
by the real author c^the Examiner, as I believe, for it is very well 
written.** Journal to Stella, Aug. 24, 1711.— Even to this lady, to 
whom lie usually writes with uopeserved confidence, Dr. Swidt had 
not yet acknowledged hiftiself to be the author of tlie Examiner. 

A volume of tracts in the librai^ of Isaac Reed, Esq. which f6r» 
merly belonged to Charles Ford, Esq. the confidential friend of Swift, 
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writ by Dr. Swift, now Dean of St Patrick^s:** 

1 CoDdoct of the Allies, 4th edition. 

2 Remarks on the Barrier Treaty. 
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8 bnportanee of the Guardian. 
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10 Abstract of Collins. 

Only four of the above tracts were published in Dr. HfiLwketworth*s 
collection. The other six were, fh>m internal evidence, first added' 
to the Dean's Works by the present Editor. N. 
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Those who have given themselves the trouble to 
write against me, either in single papers or pamphlets, 
(and they are pretty numerous) do all agree in discover- 
ing a violent rage, and at the same time affecting an air 
of contempt toward their adversaiy ; whkh, in my hum- 
ble opinion, are not very consistent : and therefore it is 
plain, that their fuiy is real and hearty, their contempt 
only personated. I have pretty weU studied this mat- 
ter^ and would caution writers of^ their standard,' never 
to engage in that difficult attempt of despising; which is 
a work to be done in cold blood, and only by a superior 
genius to one at some distance beneath him. I can tru- 
ly affirm I have had^ a very sincere contempt for 
many of those who have drawn their pens against me ; 
yet I rather chose the cheap way of discovering it by 
gileoce and neglect, them be at the pains of new terms 
to express it : I have known a lady value herself Upon a 
haughty disdainful look, which very few understood, 
and nobody alive r^rded. Those commonplace term» 
of infamous scribbler, prostitute libeller, and the like, 
thrown abroad without propriety or provocation, do ill 
personate the true spirit of contempt, because they are 
such as the meanest writer, whenever he pleases, may 
use toward the best. I remember indeed a parish fool, 
who, with a great deal of deformity, cairied the most dis- 
dainful look I ever observed in any countenance : and 
it was the most prominent part of his folly ; but he was 
thoroughly in earnest, which these writers are not: for 
a^eie is another thing I would observe, that my antago-. 
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nists are most of them so, in a literal sense ; breathe real 
vengeance, and extend then* threats to my person, if they 
knew where to find it ; wherein they are so far from de- 
spising, that I am sensible they do nie too much honour. 
The author of the " Letter to the Seven Lords," takes 
upon him the three characters of a despiscr, a threateuei:^ 
and a railer ; and succeeds so well in the two last, that it 
has made him miscarry in the first. It is no unwise pro- 
ceeding, which the writers of that side have taken up, 
to scatter their menaces in every paper they publish ; it 
may perhaps look absurd, ridiculous, and impudent, in 
people at mercy to assume such a style : but the desigB 
is right, to endeavour persuading the world that it is they 
who are the injured pai'ty, that they are the sufierers, and 
have a right to be angry. 

However, there is one point, wherein these gentlemen 
seem to stretch this wise expedient a little farther than 
it will allow. I, who foi* several montlis undertook to 
examine into the late management of persons and things, 
was content sometimes to give only a few hints of certain 
matters, which I had charity enough to wish might be 
buried for ever in oblivion, if the ooufidence of these 
people ha,d not forced them from me. One instance 
whereof, among many, is the business of Gregg, the sub- 
ject of a letter I am now considering. If this piece has 
been written by direction, as I should be apt to suspect, 
yet, I am confident, they would not have us tliink so, be- 
cause it is a sort of challenge, to let tlie world into the 
whole secret of Gregg's afTair. But I suppose they are 
confident it is what I am not master of, wherein it is odds 
but they may be mistaken : for I believe the memorials 
of that transaction are better preserved, than they seem 
to be aware of, as perhaps may one day appear. 

This writer is offended, because I have said so many 
severe things with applicatioa to particular person^ 
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Hie Medley has been often in the same story:' if they 
eondemn it as a crime in general, I shall not much object ; 
«t least I i?ill allow it should be done with truth and 
caution : but, by what argument will they undertake to 
prove that it is pardonable on one side, and not on the 
dtlfer ? Since the late change of ministry, I have obser- 
ved many of that party take up a new style, and tell us, 
* That this way of personal reflection ought not to be en- 
dured ; they could not approve of it ; it was against 
dmrity and good manners." When the whigs were in 
power, they took special cai-e to keep their adversaries 
silent ; then all kind of falsehood and scurrility was doing 
good service to the cause, and detecting evil principles. 
NbWy that the face of things is changed, and we have 
liberty to retort upon them, they are for calling down 
fire from Heaven upon us , though, by a sort of indul- 
gence which they were strangers to, we allow them equal 
liberty of the press with ourselves ; and they even now 
naake greater use of it, against persons in the highest 
power and credit, than we do against those who have 
"been discarded, for the most infamous abuse of both. 

Who encouraged and rewarded the Observator and 
Review, for many years together, in charging the whole 
body of the clergy with the most odious crimes and opi- 
nions; in declaring all who took oaths to the government, 
and called themselves tones, to be worse than papists and 
nonjurors ; in exposing the universities, as seminaries of 
the most pernicious principles in church and state ; m 
defending tlie rebellion, and the murder of King Charles I, 
wliich they asserted to be altogether as justifiable as the 
late revolution ? Is there a great man now in power, or 
in any credit with the queen, whom those woilhy under- 
takers have not treated, by name, in the most ignominious 
manner ? Even since this great change of affairs, witli 
what amazing licentiousness has the writer of tlie Medley 
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attacked every person of the present ministry, the speaks 
of the house of commons, and the whole senate ! He has 
turned into ridicule the results of the council and the par^ 
liament, as well as the just and generous endeavours of 
the latter, to pay the debts, and restore the credit of the 
nation, almost ruined by the corruption and management 
ofhis own party. 

And are these the people who complain of porsorial 
reflections; who so confidently invoke the men in power 
(whom they have so highly obliged) to punish or sil'^noe 
me for reflecting on their exploded heroes ? Is there 
no difference between men chosen by the prince, reve- 
renced by the people for their virtue, and others rejected 
by both for the highest demerits ? Shall the Medley and 
his brothers fly out with impunity against those who pre- 
side at the helm ? and am I to be torn in pieces, because 
I censure others, who, for endeavouring to split tlie vessel 
against a rock, aj*c put under the hatclies ? 

I now proceed to the pamphlet which I intend to con- 
sider. It is a letter written to seven great men, who 
were appointed to examine Gregg in Newgate. The 
writer tells their lordships, that tlie Examiner has charg- 
ed them with endeavouring, by bribery and subornation 
of that criminal, to take away Mr. Harley's life. If there 
be any thing among the papers I have writ, which may 
be applied to tlieso persons, it would have become this 
author to have cleared them fully from the accusation, 
and then he might at leisure have fallen upon me as a 
liar and misreprcseuter ; but of tliat he has not oflerod a 
syllable : the weight of his charge lies here ; that such 
an author as the Examiner, should presume, by certain 
innuendoes, to accuse any gi-eat persons of such a crime. 
My business, in those papers, was to represent facts; and 
I was as sparing as possible of reflecting upon particular 
persons : but the mischief is, that the readers have always 
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found names to tally with those facts; and I know do 
remedy for this. As for instance, in the case here before 
us. An under clerk in the secretaiy's office, of fifty 
pounds a year, is discovered to hold correqxiDdence 
with France, and apprehended by his master's order, be- 
fore he could have opportunity to make his escape by 
the private warning of a certain person, a professed ene- 
my to the secretary. The criminal is condemned to die. 
It is found, upon his trial, that he was a poor profligate fel- 
low : the secretary, at that time, was under the mortal ha- 
tred of a violent prevailing party, who dreaded him for his 
great abilities, and his avowed design to break their de- 
structive measures. 

It was very well known, that a secretary of state has little 
or no intercourse with the lower clerks, but with the under 
secretaries, who are the more immediate masters of those 
clerks, and are, and ought to be, as they then were, gen- 
tlemen of worth : however, it would pass well enough in 
the world, that Gregg was employed in Mr. Secretary 
JIarley's office, and was consequently one of his clerks, 
which would be ground enough to build upon it what 
suggestions they pleased. Then for tlic cijminal, he was 
needy and vicious : he owed his death to the secretary's 
watchful pursuit of him, and would therefore probably 
incline to hearken to any offers that would save his life, 
gratify his revenge, and make him easy in his fortune : 
so that, if a work of darkness were to be done, it roust be 
confessed, here were proper motives, and a proper instru- 
ment. But ought we to suspect any persons of such a 
diabolical practice ? can all faith and honour and justice 
be thus violated by men ? questions proper for a pulpit, 
or well becoming a philosopher : but what if it were reg- 
nandi caus&^ and that perhaps in a literal sense ? Is Uiis 
an age of tlie world to tliink ciimes improbable because 
they are great? Perhaps it is; but what shallVe say to 
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some of those circumstances Trhich attended this fact ^ 
who gave rise to this report against Mr. Harley ? will 
any of his enemies confess, in cold blood, that they did 
either believe, suspect, or imagine, the secretary, and dne 
of his tinder clerks, to be joined in corresponding with 
France ? Some of them, I should think, knew better what 
belonged to such a coirespondence, and how it ought to 
be managed. The nature of Gregg's crime was such, as 
to be best performed without any accomplices at all ; 
it was, to be a spy here for the French, and to tell them 
all he knew ; and it appears, by his letters, that he never 
had it in his power to let them into any thing of impor- 
tance. The copy of the queen's letter to the emperor, 
which he sent to the enemy, and has made such a noise, 
was only to desire that Prince Eugene might be employed 
to command in Spain ; which, for six weeks before, had 
been mentioned in all the Gazettes of Europe. It was 
evident, from the matter of his lettera, tliat no man of 
consequence coul d have any share in them. The whole af- 
fair had been examined in the cabinet two months before 
and there foimd and reported as only affecting the person 
of Gregg, who, to supply his vices and his wants, was 
tempted to engage in that correspondence ; it is therefore 
hard to conceive, how that examination should be resu- 
med, after such a distance of time, witli any fair or ho- 
nourable intention. Wliy were not Gregg's examinations 
published, which wei-e signed by his own hand, and had 
been taken in the cabinet two months before the com- 
mittee of the house was appointed to re-examine him ? 
why was he pressed so close, to cry out with horror, 
" Good God ! would you have me accuse Mr. Harley, 
when he is wholly iimocent ?" why were all the answers 
returned to the queries sent him, immediately burned ? I 
cannot, in my conscience, but thiiik that tlie party was 
bound in honour to procure Gregg a pardon, which was 
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^nly promised him upon condition of making an io* 
^Duous confeadon, unless they had some othei notions iji 
^what is ingenuous^ than is commonly meant by that wonL 
A confession may be neyertheless ingenuous, for not an- 
swering the hopes or dengns of those who take it : bat^ 
though the word was publicly used, the definition of it 
was reserved to private interpretation, and by a capri- 
cious humour of fortune a most flagitious, though re- 
penting villain, was hanged for his virtue. It could not 
indeed consist with any kind of prudence then in fashion, 
to spare his life ; and thereby leave it in his power, at any 
time, to detect their practices, which he might afterward 
do at any time, with so much honour to himself. 

But I have the luck to be accused by this author in 
very good company; the two houses oi parliament in 
general, and the speaker of the house of commons in par- 
ticular; whom he taxes with falsehood and absurdity, as 
well as myself though in a nKure respectful manner, and 
by a sort of irony. The whole kingdom had given the 
isame interpretation that I had done, to some certain pas- 
sages in the address from both houses, upon the attempt of 
Guiscard; friends and enemies agreed in applying the 
word faction. But the speaker is much clearer; talks 
(as I have mentioned in another place) of some unparal- 
leled attempts, and uses other terms that come pretty 
home to the point As to what the parliament affirms^ 
this author makes it first as absurd and impracticable as 
he can ; and then pretends to yield, as pressed by so 
great an authority ; and explains their meaning into non- 
sense, in order to bring them off from reflecting upon his 
party. Then for the i^aker, this writer says, he is but 
a single man ; and, because his speech was in words too 
direct to avoid,* he advises him to save Ins honour and 

* This word is improperly used here, both ia point of sense aii4 
gnmmar. It should be— too direct to be evaded, S. 

VOL. IV. Tj 
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virtue, by ov^mng a solecism in speech; and to writ6 
less corrcctty, rather than mean maliciously. What aa 
expedient this advocate has found to remove the load 
of an accusation ! He answers, '^ The crime is horrible ; 
that great men ought not to be thus insolently chai;ged.'' 
I reply, ^' That the parliament and speaker appear, in 
many points, to be of the same opinion.*' — He rejoinsy 
" That he is pressed by too great an authority ; that 
perhaps Uiose wise assemblies, and that honourable gen- 
tleman (wlio besides is but a single man) may probably 
speak nonsense ; they must eitlier deliver a sokcism, or 
be malicious ; and, in good manners, he rather thinks it 
may be the former." 

The wiiter of the letter, having tlms despatched the 
Examiner, falls next upon a paper called Secret Transac- 
tions, &c. wntten, as he tells us, by one Francis IIoflhiaD, 
and the ordinary of Newgate, pei-sons whom I have not 
the honoiu: to be known to (whatever my betters may be) 
nor have yet seen their productions: but, by what ia 
cited from them ui the letter, it should seem, they have 
made some untoward observations; however, the same 
answer still serves : not a word to control what they say; 
only they are a couple of daring, uisolent wretches^ to rc« 
fleet upon the greatest and best men in England; and 
there is an end. I have no sort of regard for that same 
HofTman, to whose character I am a perfect stranger ; 
but methinks Uie ordinary of Newgate should be treated 
with more respect, considering what company he lias 
kept, and what visiters he may have had. However, I 
shall not enter into a point of controversy*, whether the 
lords were acquainted with the ordinary, or the ordinary 
with the lords, since tills author leaves it undecided. 
Only one thing I take to be a little hard. It is now con- 
fessed on all liauds, that Mr. Harley was most unjustly 
suspected cf joiuiug with an under clerk, in coircspond- 
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ing irith France : the suspicioB being in itself unreagon- 
able, and without the least probable grounds, -wise men 
began to consider what violent enemies that gentleman 
had : they found the report most industriously spread ; 
the whigs in common discourse, discovering tlieir wishes, 
that he might be found guilty : the management of the 
whole affair was put into the hands of such as, it k sup- 
posed, would at least not be sorry to find mwe than they 
expected. Tlie criminal's dying speech is unfortunately 
published, wherein he thanks God he was not tempted to 
save his life by falsely accusing his master; with more to 
the same purpose : from all this put together, it was no 
veiy unnatural conjecture, that U>ere might have been 
some tampering. Now, I say, it is a little hard, that 
Mr. Harle} 's fnends must not be allowed to have their 
suspicions, as well as his enemies: and this author, if he 
intended to deal fairly, should have spent one paragraph 
in railing at those who had the impudence and villany 
to suspect Mr. Harley, and then proceeded in due 
method to defend his committee of examiners : but that 
gentleman being, as this author says of the speaker, but 
a singl «man, I suppose his reputation and life were es- 
teemed but of little consequence. 

There is one state of the case in this letter, which t 
eannot well omit, because the aulhcn-, I suppose, conceives 
it to be extremely cunning and maliciciHs ; that it cuts 
to the quick, and is wonderfkdly severe upon Mr. Har- 
ley, without exposing the writer to any danger. I say 
this to gratify him, to let him know I take his meaning, 
and discover his inclinations. His parallel case is this : 
^' Supposing Guiscard had been intimate with some great 
c^cer of state, and had been suspected to communicate 
his most secret affairs with that minister ;" th^ he asks, 
" Whether it would have been subornation, or seeking the 
'Hfe and blood of that officer, in these great lords of the 
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council, if they had narrowly examined this affair, io- 
quixed with ail exactness what he knew of this great 
•fficer, what secrets he had imparted to him, and whether 
he were privy to his corresponding ?" &c. In this par 
rallel, Guiscard's case is supposed to be the same with 
Gregg's : and that of the great officer, with Mr. Harley'sw 
So that here he lays down as a thing granted, that Gregg 
was intimate with Mr. Harley, and suspected to commu- 
nicate his most secret affairs to him. Now did ever airf 
rational man suspect, that Mr. Harley, first principal sec- 
retary of state, was intimate with an under clerk, or upon 
the foot of having most secret affairs communicated to 
him from such a counsellor, from one in so inferior a 
station, whom perhaps he hardly knew by sight ? why 
was that report raised, but for the uses which were a& 
terwards made of it ? or, why should we wonder that 
they, who were so wicked as to be authors of it, would 
be scrupulous in applying it to the only purpose for 
which it could be raised ? 

Having thus considered the main design of this letter, 
I shall make a few remarks upon some particular passa- 
ges in it. 

First Though it be of no consequence to this dispute, 
I cannot but observe a most evident falsehood, which he 
repeats three or four times in his letter, that I make the 
world believe I am set on work by great people. I re» 
member myself to have several times affirmed the direct 
contrary, and so I do still ; and if I durst tell him my 
name, which he is so desirous to know, he would be con- 
vinced that I am of a temper to think no man great enough 
to set me on work ; nay, I am content to own all the 
scurrilous titles he gives me, (f he be able to find one in^ 
nuendo thAmgh all those papers that can any way fa* 
Tour this calumny : the malice of which is not intended 
against me, but the present ministry ; to make- the world 
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believe, tbtt what I hare pnbUdied is the atmort elfttt 
of all they cannier think against the last: irhereasitii 
nothing more than the connnonobsenratioDs of a private 
man, deducing conseqaenoes and effects finnn TCiy natoral 
and visible causes. 

He tells us, with great {nroprie^ oi speech, that iStm 
seven Ipids and their friends, are treated as subverteis of 
the constitution, and such as have been ioug endeavour- 
ing to destroy both dburch and state. This pots me in 
mind of one, who first murdered a man, and afterward 
endeavoured to kill him : and therefore I here scdemnl^ 
deny them to have been subverters of the c^mstitutioD ; 
but that some people did their best endeavours, I confi- 
dently believe. 

He tells me particulariy, that I acquit Guiscai^ 
by a blunder, of a design against Mr. Haiiey's Hie. I 
declare he injures me ; for I look upon Guiscard to be 
full as guilty of the deagn, as even those were who tam- 
pered with the business of Gregg; and both (to avcnd all 
cavilling) as guilty as ever any man was that suffered 
death by law. 

He calls the stabbing of Mr. Harley, a sore Mow ( 
but I suf^pose he means his recovery : that indeed was « 
sore blow to the interests of his party : but I take tiw 
business of Gregg to have been a nm«^ sorer Mow to their 
reputation. 

This writer wonders how I should know their kando 
dlips' hearts, because he hardly knows his own. I do 
not well see the coosequeooe of thb : perhaps he never 
examines into his own heart; perhaps it keeps no c€cre»* 
pondence with his tongue or bis pen : I hope, at leas^ 
it is astranger to those foul term^ he has strewed throuf^- 
out his letter; otherwise I fear I know it too well : for 
out of the abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh. 
But, however, actioas are pretty good discoverers of th^ 
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heart, though words are not; and whoev^ has once ea^ 
deavoured to take away my life, if he has still the same^ 
or rather much greater cause, whether it be a just one 
or not, and has never shown the least sign of remorse; I 
may venture, without being a conjurer, to know so much 
of his heart, as to believe he would repeat his attempt, if 
it were in his power. I must needs quote some follow* 
ing lines in the same page, which are of an extraordinary 
kind, and seem to describe the blessed age we should 
live in, under the jrcturn of the late administration. ,** It 
Is very well," says he, " that people's heads are to stand 
on their shoulders as long as the laws will let them ; if it 
depended upon any thing besides, it may be your lord- 
ships' seven heads might be as soon cut oiT as that one 
gentleman's, were you in power." Then he couchides 
the paragraph with this charitable prayer, in the true 
moderation style, and in Italic letter : '^ May tlie head 
that has done tlie kingdom the greatest mischief fall fvni^ 
let it be whose it willt" The plain meaning of which ift 
this : If the late ministry were in power, they would act 
just as the present ministry would if there were no law, 
which perhaps may be true : but I know not any ministry 
upon earth that I durst confide in, without law ; and ii& 
at their coming ill again, they design to make their pow- 
er the law, they may as easily cut off seven heads as one. 
As for the head that has done the greatest mischief to 
the kingdom, I cannot consent it should fall, till he and 
I have settled the mf^sming of the word mitjchief. Nei- 
ther do I much approve tliis renewing an old fashion of 
whipping off heads by a prayer ; it besan from what some 
of us think an ill precedent. Then that unlimited clause, 
let it be whose it will, perplexes me not a little : I wish 
in compliance witli an old form, lie had excepted my lord 
mayor: otherwise,if it were to be determined by their vote, 
whose head it was that had done the greatest mischief 
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I^ nitj hiiveltifineiieed them ? God pn^^ 

mid hc» min&rteiB ftlM neh ancM^^ 

heads! - . • - v 

His remnfa apon whAt the ar&siwry uAd Huffiwi, 
are riiigiiltreD0i4^ The or^finarf's woida ave»^ Shit 
80 many^ endeaTOdn mate iiaed to cinmi|it GieggVc«> 
fdence, ^c. that he fdt as much uneaiioeflr Icit Gv^pis 
shonld betef his maiter, as if it had been faia evB caaeiT 
The mtbor of the letter says to thia, ''That, foraa^it 
^ ordfaiaij koewj he might confess what was egmelfy 
tnie of Ids master : and that therefore an indifferent par- 
son might as well be aneesy , for fear Gregg ahouldjdfc 
cover sometldug of his master, that would toqch his Jifei, 
and* jet might have been trae." But, if these JSflre 
really the ordinary's thon^its at tliat time^ Uiej w^e 
honest and reasonable. He knew it washif^y impiolw 
Me that apenoo of BIr. Harl^'s dnracter nod statisiH 
'dionld make nae of such a confederate in treasen: ifk 
had sospected his Iqyaitj, he eoold not have sospertiBd 
his understanding. And knowing how much BIr. fia& 
ley was fesied sod Imted by the men in power, and ob- 
serving Aat resort to Gregg at unseasonable iioun^ and 
that -strange promiMi woe often made Inm fay men.of 
1»yte; aH this put tt^gether, might naturally incline the 
ordhrary to think, the design could be nothing else, but 
that Mr. Hariey dmuld be accused in sjnte oi his inno* 
cence. 

Hiis charge of subornation is, it seons, so extra- 
ordinary a crime, that the author diallenges aU the 
books hi ^e new lord's library (because he hears it is 
the laigest) to iiirnigh us with an instance like it What 
if this charge should be true? Then I, in my tum^ 

•Itoii^tobe^iiftielkjetiiiii^^unpebeatnw.* S. 
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would challenge all the books in another lord's library^, 
idiich is ten times lai^r (though perhaps net so <rften 
disturbed) to furnish us with an instance like this. If it 
be so monstrous a thing to accuse others of subomation^ 
what epithet is left to bestow upon those who were really 
guiltj of the crime itself ? I think it beyond controrer^ 
■y, that subornation was practised in the business of 
Gregg. This manifestly appears from those few facts I 
haye mentioned : let the whigs agree among them where 
to fax it. Nay, it is plain, by the great endeavonn 
made to stifle his last speech, that they would have sub^ 
omed the poor man even after he was dead : and is this 
a matter now to be called in question, much less to be 
denied? 

He compares the examination of Guiscard with that 
of Gregg; talks of several great persons who examined 
the former in prison, and promised him the queen's par- 
don, if he would make a full discovery. Then the au- 
thor puts the case, "• How wicked it would be to chai|(e 
these honourable counsellors with suborning Guiscard by 
promises of life, Sx. to accuse the innocent, and betray 
his friends!" Does it any where appear, that those no- 
ble persons who examined Guiscard, put leading ques- 
tions to him, or pointed out where they would have him 
fix an accusation ? did they name some mortal enemy of 
their own, and then drop words of pardon and reward, if 
he would accuse him-? did Guiscard leave any paper be- 
hind him, to justify the innocence of some great person 
whom he was tempted to accuse ? Yet perhaps I could 
think of certain people, who were much UKHre likely to 
act in concert with Guiscard, than ever Mr. Harley was 
to be confederate with Gregg. I can imagine several 
who wished the penknife in Mr. Harley's heart, though 
Guiscard alone was desperate enough to attempt it Who 
were those, that by their discpurses, as well as countenan* 
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ces, diacovered their, J07 when the blow was struck ? who. 
were those, that weot out, or stood silent, when the adp- 
dress and. congratulation were voted? and who were 
those that refined so far, as to make Mr. Harley confede- 
rate with liis own assassin ? 

There is one point, which this author affirms more, 
than once or twice in a transient way, as if he would 
have us suppose it a thing granted ; but is of sudi a 
weight, that it wants nothing but truth to make the late 
change of ministry a very useless and dangerous pro*, 
ceeding : for, sa it must be allowed, i^ as he affirm^ 
*' Affairs are still under the like management, and must 
be so, because there is no better ; that this set of men 
must take the same courses in their ministration, with 
tlieir predccess(Mrs, or ten times worse ; that the new 
servants go on in the old methods, and give the same 
counsel and advice, on tlie like occasions, with the old 
ones :" with more to the same purpose. A man may 
affirm, without being oiihe cabinet, that every syllable 
of this is absolutely false ; unless he means that money 
is still raised by parliament, and borrowed upon new 
funds ; that the Duke of Marlborough still commands the 
army ; that we have a treasurer, keeper, president, and 
secretaries, as we ha^d before; and that because the 
council meets much about the same times and places as 
formerly, therefore they give tlie same advice, mid pur- 
sue the same measures. What does he think of finding- 
funds to pay the old unprovided-for debt of the navy, 
and erecting a company for the South Sea trade ? what, 
does he think of Mr. Uill^s expedition, to preserve our* 
trade in tlie West Indies ? what, of the methods taken 
to make our allies pay tlieir quotas to the war, which- 
was a thing so scandalously either neglected, connived^ 
at, or encouraged ? what, of the care to retrench the ex^ 
orbitaut expenses of tke Spauiih war ? what, of ihoge 

L 2 
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manj abuses and comi^tionB at> home, which have bMt 
60 narrowly inqmred hito, and in a good part redreaaed ? 
Evils, so deeply radicated, must require some time ta 
remedy them, and cannot be all set right in a few months. 
Besides, there are some circumstances known by the 
names of honour, probity, good sense, great capadty 
for business ; as likewise, certain principles of religicHi 
and loyalty, the want, or possession of all which, wUl 
make a mighty difiei'ence even in the pursuit of the 
same measures. There is also one characteristic^ which 
will ever distinguish the late ministry from the present ; 
diat the former, sacrificuig all other regards, to the in- 
crease of their wealth and power, found those were no* 
otherwise to be preserved, but by continuance of the 
war ; whereas the interests, as well as inclinations of the 
present, dispose them to make use of the first opportnoi- 
ties, for a safe and honourable peace. 

The wiiter goes on upon another parallel case, which 
1l^ the modem way of reflecting upon a prince and miii<- 
fetry. He tells us, "that the queen was brought to 
discard her old officers, through the multitude of oom- 
plaiots, secret teasings, and importunate clamours, of a 
rout of people, led by their priests, and spirited under- 
hand by crafty emissaries.'' Would not any one who 
reads this, imagine, that the whole rabble, with the cleigy 
at their head, were whispering in the queen's ear, or 
came in disguise to desire a word with her majesty, tike 
the army of the two kings of Brentford ? The unbiassed 
majority of the nobility and gentry of the kingdom, are 
called, by this son of obscurity, a rout of people, and the 
clei^ tlieir leaders. We have often accused that party 
Sot their cvU talent of railing perpetually against th^ 

* This is un^ranunatical. Ao, is here an adjective, and caiUK^ 
with proprielj, be conuected with the adverb, otkentisf— It shooli 
be—* rwt otherwise'— OP— * by no ^hxr me^ns^^ &c. S. 
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clergy, which they discovered at first without any visi- 
ble reason or provocation, as conscious of the designs 
they had in view, and therefore wisely began by vilify- 
ing those whom they intended to destroy. I have ob- 
served formerly, that the party malice against the clergy 
has been so blind and furious, as to charge them with 
crimes wholly inconsistent. I find they are still in the 
same disposition, and that this writer has received di- 
rection from his superiors, to pursue the old style upon 
that article. Accordingly, in the paragraph I am now 
upon, he represents that reverend body as leaders, cullies, 
and tools. First, he says, ^ that rout of secret teasers 
(meaning the nobility and gentry of the kingdom) were 
led by the priests." Then he assures us, ^ that the 
queen will, in a year or two, begin to consider, who it 
was that cheated those poor priests." And in case her 
majesty should have a mind to bring in the old ministry 
a^in, he comforts his party, ^' that the priests are sel». 
dom wanting, to become the tools of cunning managers.'* 
I desire to know in what sense he would have us to un- 
derstand, that these poor priests have been cheated. 
Are they cheated by a fund established for building fiAy 
churches ? or by the queen's letter empoweruig them to 
proceed on the business proper for a convocation ? what 
one single advantage could they possibly lose by this 
change ? They are still indeed abused every day iu 
print, but it is by those who are without the power to 
hurt them ; the serpent has lost his sting, is trodden un* 
der foot, and its hissing is contemned. But he con- 
fidently affirms, ^ that, when it shall be thought fit to 
restore the old ministr}% the priests will not be wanting, 
to become the tools of their cunning managers." Th's 
I cannot by any means allow, unless they have some 
hidden reserve of cunning, which has never yet been 

{H^oduced. The cunningest managers I ever knew 
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among Uiero, are, of all others, most detested by the 
clergy : neither do I remember they have been ever 
able to make any of them tools, except by making them 
bishops; even those few they were able to^ seducei 
would not be their tools at a lower rate. 

But, because this author, and others of his standard, 
ajQfect to make use of that word tool, when they have 
a mind to be shrewd and satirical ; I desire once for all 
to set them right. A tool and an instrument, in the 
metaphorical sense, differ thus : the former is an engine 
in the hands of knaves ; the latter, in those of wise and 
honest men. The gi-eatest ministers are instruments in 
the hands of priiiccs, and so are princes themselves in 
the hands of God ; and in this sense, the cleigy ar^ 
ready to be instninients of any good to the prince or 
people. But that the clergy of England, since the re- 
formation, have at any time been the tools of a party, 
is a calumny which history and constant experience 
will immediately confute. Schismatic and fanatic 
preachers have indeed been perpetually employed that 
way, witli good success ; by tlie faction against King 
Charles I. to murder their prince, and ruin the mon- 
archy ; by King James II. to bring in popery : and ever 
since the revolution, to advance the unmeasurable ap- 
petite of power and wealth, among a set of profligate 
upstarts. But in all these three instances, the establish- 
ed clergy (except a vciy few, like tares among wheat, 
and those generally sown by the enemy) were so far 
from being tools, that in the first, they were persecuted, 
imprisoned, and deprived ; and in the two others, they 
were great ins-truments, under God, for preserving our 
religion and liberty. 

In tlie same paragraph, which contains a pitijrct for 
turning out the present miiiistry, and restoring tlie last ; 
he owns, that tlie queen is now served with more obse- 
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qukma woKdsy BMK bimUe adonlki^ 
kg icrigMtloB to her win aodpletflurei ti^ 
far& AodiiKieedfif'liittbe iMit tnie, hor i«ig^ 
the TOfvt hick of anj furince in Cfanrteodotii. Th^ v^ 
verae of these pfanseB I t«ke to be rade exfgmikmB, in- 
solent behaviomv and a real opfwaitioa to her. majeaty's 
most juat and reascmaUe c^Noamands, wfaioh are the mlkU 
est terns that the demeanour of some late penana towaerd 
thev prince, can deserve, in return of the hif^ieat finroma 
that snbjects ever received, whereof a hundred paitieii- 
lars might be produced. So that, aeccMrding to our aw* 
thor's way oi reasoning, I will put a parallel case in ny 
turtu I havea servant to whmn I am exeeedinglj kind^ 
I reward him infinitely above his merit : beside wfaid^ 
he and his famify^ snap every thing they can lay their 
hands on : they will let none come near me, but theuH 
selves and dependants ; they misrepresent my best friendly 
as my greatest enemies ; besides^ they are so saucy and 
malapert, there is no -faking to them; so ht firon 
any respect, that they treat me as an inferior. At lasl 
I plqpk up spirit, turn them all out of doors, and take & 
new ones; who are content with what I allow then, 
though I have less to spare than formerly ; give me theip 
best advice when I ask it, are ccmstautly in the way, d» 
what I . bid them, make a bow when they come in and 
go outy jJid always give me a respectful answer. I si^ 
pose the writer of the letter would tell me that ray pri&> 
sent domestics were indeed a little more civil, but the 
former were better servants. 

There are two thii^ wherewith this author is pectt* 
liarly angry : first, at the licentious way of the scum ci 
mankind treating the greatest peers in the nation r se^ 
condly, that these hedge-writers (a phrase I unwillingfy- 
lend l^m, because it cost me some pains to invent) se^ 
dom speaku word agidnst ai^^ <tf ib» late mimstiy, but 
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they presently fall to compliment my lord trea8iiier» and 
others in great places. On the first, he brings but one kh 
stance : but I could produce a good ma:iy hundred. What 
does he think of the Observator, the Review, and the 
Medley ? in his own impartial judgment, may not they 
as fairly bid for being the scum of mankind, as the Ex* 
aminer ? and have they not treated at least as many, and 
almost as great peers, in as infamous a manner ? I grant 
Indeed, that through the great defect of truth, gemu8» 
learning, and common sense, among the libellers of that 
party, they being of no entertainment to the world, after 
serving the present turn, were immediately forgotten. 
But this we can remember in gross, that there was wH a 
great man in England, distinguished for liis love to the mo- 
narchy or the cburcl), who, under the appellations of to- 
ry, jacobilc, higli-flier, and other cant words, was not 
represented as a public enemy, and leaden by name with 
all manner of obloquy. J^ay, have they not even dis- 
turbed the ashes, and endeavoured to blast the memories 
of the dead, and chiefly of those who lost their lives in 
the service of tlie monarcliy and the church ? His other 
quarrel is at our flattering my lord treasurer, and other 
great persons in power. To which I shall only say, for 
every line written in praise of tlie present ministry, I 
will engage to furnish the author with three pages of the 
most fulsome panegyrics on the least deserving tpembers 
of the last ; which is somewhat more than by the propoi^ 
tion of time, while they were in power, could fall to their 
share. Indeed, I am apt to think that the men of wit at 
least, will be more sparing in their incense of tliis kind 
for the future, and say no more of any great man, now at 
tlie helm, than they believe he desei-ves. Poems, dedi- 
cations, and other public encomiums, might be of use to 
those who were obliged to keep up an unnatural q>irit in 
the nation, by supplying it with art ; and consequently the 
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sathon d€8ecv«d> aodsmiietinieimei, (^oemingeiiienta^ 
reward. Bat those great patiiots now at the head (rfaf> 
6drB, are sufficiently nij[>p(vted by the unoompelled far 
vmir of the qaeeD, aod thft imtarad diqpoaitioa €f tlie.peo- 
pie. We cando them no serrice'hj our iq^j^ansesi and 
therefore expect no payment : so thail kxd[ upon tfab 
kind of stock to haTe&Uen at least ninety pereeikt since 
the great dianges at court 

He puts » few questi<msy which I am iii some pain to 
answer. ^ Cannot^" says he, ^ the successors be- excel-' 
lent men, unless the predecessors be villaios ? cannot the 
4}ueen change her miiustersy but they must presently be 
«uch as neither God nor man can endure ? do noUemen 
fall from all honour, virtue, and religion, because they 
ate so unhappy as to &11 from their prince's favour ?", I 
desire to say something, ib the first place, to this last 
question ; which I answer in the negative. However^ 
he will own, that>^men shcmld fall from their prince's fa- 
vour, when they are 86 unhappy as to fall from all hon- 
our, virtue, and religion $" though I must confess ■ my be- 
lief at the same time, that some certain persons have late- 
ly fallen from favour, who could not, for a veiy manifest 
reason, be said, properly speaking, to fall from any of the 
other three. To Ids other questions I can only say, that 
the constant language of the whig pamphleteen has been, 
this twelve-month past, to tell us, how dangerous a step 
it was to change the ministry at so nice a juncture; to 
shake our credit,, disoblige our allies, and encourage 
the FreiH^h. Then tUs autluMr tells us, that those dis- 
carded politicians were the greatest ministers we ever 
had : his brethren have said the same tlung a hundred 
times. On the othe( side, the queen, upon long delibe- 
ration, was resolved to part with them : the universal 
voice of the people was against them : her majesty is the 
most mild and gracious j^rince that ever reigned : we 
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have been coostantly victorious, and are mined ; the en? 
emj flourishes under his perpetual losses. If these be 
the consequences of an able, faithfiil, diligent, and duilr. 
fill administration ; of that astonishing success, he sayi 
Providence has crowned us -with ; irhat can be thos^ of 
one directty contrary ! But, not to enter into a vriA^ 
field at present, I faithfully promise the author of the 
letter, his correspondents, his patrons, and his brethrei^ 
that this mystery of iniquity shall be very shortly laid 
open to tlie view of the world : when the most ignorant 
and prejudiced reader will, I hope, be convuiced, fay 
facts not to be controlled, how miserably this poor king- 
dom had been deluded to the very brink of destruetioD. 
He would have it, that the people of England have 
lost their senses ; ai*e bewitched and cheated, mad aad 
without understanding : but that all this will go off by 
degrees, and then his great men will recover their esteem 
and credit. I did, in one of my papers, overthrow thb 
idle affected opinion, which has been a thousand timea 
urged by those who most wished, and least believed it: 
I there showed the difference between a short madness 
of the people and their natural bent or genius. I remem> 
ber, when King James II. went from England, he left a 
paper behind him, with expressions much to the same 
purpose ; hoping, among other tilings, that God would 
open the eyes of the nation. Too much zeal for his re- 
ligion brought us then in danger of popery and arbitrary 
pow^r; too much infidelity, avarice, and ambition, 
brought us lately into equal danger of atheism and au- 
aitjhy. The people have not yet opened their eyes, to 
see any advantage in the two former : nor, I hope, will 
ever find tlieir senses enough to discover tlie blessings of 
the two latter. Cannot I see things in anotlier light than 
this author and his party do, without being blind ? is my 
undei-standing lost when it differs from tJicirs? am I 
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cheated, bewitdied, and out of my semes, because I dnnk 
those to have been betrajen of our couotiy, whom ^7 
call patriots ? 

He hopes has seven ccnrespondents wiD never -want 
their places; but is in pain for the poor kingdom, lest 
their places diould want them. Now I have examined 
this matter, and am not at all discouraged. Two of 
them'* hdd their places still, and are likely to continue 
in them : two more were govemars of islands rf I believe 
the author does not imagine those to be among the places 
which will want men to fill them. God be thanked, a 
man may command the beefeatersX without being a sol- 
dier; I will at any time undertake to do it myself. 
Then it would be a little hard, if the queen should be at 
a loss for a steward^ to her famHy^ So that, upon the 
whole, I see but one great employment which is in any 
danger of wanting a sufficient person to execute it. We 
must do as well as we can : yet I have been told, that 
the bare businedb <^ preaidmg m cmmal || does not re« 
quire such veiy transcendent abilities; and I am mista- 
ken, if, till within these late years, we have not been 
some ages without that office. So that I hope things 
may go well enough, provided the keeper, treasurer, and 
both the secretaries will do their duties; and it is happy 
for the nation, that none of their seven lordships left any 
c^ those places to want th^n. 

*The Dake of Somerset, master of the hone, andthefiarloTHsU- 
{as, auditor of the receipts of the Elxcheqaer. N. 

f The Earl of Wharton, lord lieutenant of Ireland, and the Duke 
of Bolton, governor of the Isle of Wight. N. 

X Charles Lord Viscount Townshend, captain of the yeomen of 
the guard. N. 

§ William Cavendish Duke of Devonshire. N. 

II John Lord Somert. See the Joamal to Stella, Jan. 24, ITia- 
II. If. 
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The writer of the letter concludes it with ^an appeal 
to all the princeff and stateg of Europe, friends and ene- 
mies, by name, to give their judgment, whether they 
think the late ministry were wanting in faithfiilnessy 
abilities, or diligence, to serve, their prince and eonn- 
try ?" Wow, if he speaks by order of his party, I am 
humbly of opinion, they have incurred a pranmmre^ for 
appealing to a foreign jurisdiction ; and her mfljesty may 
seize their goods and chattels whenever she pleases. In 
the mean time, I will not accept his appeal, which has 
been rejected by the queen and both houses of parlia- 
ment. But, let a fair jury be impannelled in any coun- 
ty of England, and I will be determined by their verdict. 
First, he names the King of France and all his counsel- 
lors, with the Pretender and all his favourers and abetton. 
These I except against : I know they will readily judge 
the late ministry to be faithful, able, and diligent, in 
serving their prince and country. The counsels of some 
people have, in thetr way, served very much to promote 
the service of the Pretender, and to enable the French 
king to assist him ; and is not he, in that monarches opi- 
nion as well as his own, their lawful prince ? I except 
against the emperor and the states ; because it can be 
proved upon them, tliat the plaintiffs and they have an 
understanding together. I except against any prince 
who makes unreasonable demands, and threatens to re> 
call his troops if they be not complied with ; because 
they have been forced of late to change their language, 
and may perhaps be shortly obliged to observe their ar- 
ticles more strictly. I should be sorry, for the appealers' 
sakes, to have their case referred to the Kings of Sweden 
and Denmark, who infallibly would decree them to be all 
hanged up for their insolence to their sovereign. But, 
above all, the King, of Spain would certainly be against 
them, when lie considers witl\ how scandalous a neglect 
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his interests have been managed ; and that the fidl pos- 
session of his kingd(»n was made a sacrifice to those, 
whose private or party interest swayed them to the con- 
tinuance o( the war. The author had reason to omit 
the grand seignior and czar in the list of his judges : The 
decrees of those princes are too sudden and sanguinary ; 
and their lessons to instruct subjects in behaviour to their 
princes, by strangling them with a bowstring, or flingii^ 
them to be devoured alive by hogs, were enough to de- 
ter them from submitting to their jurisdiction. 
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First Printed for John Morphew, 1711. 

^ I had rather be thought a good Englishman than the best Poet, or 
the greatest scholar, that ever wrote." 

Prior, Preface to ** SoLOMors,'* 
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I hare just thought of a project to bite the town. I have told 
you, that it is now kaown that Mri Prior has been lately in France. 
I Vill make a printer of my own sit by me cmeday ; and I will dictate 
to him a formal relation of Prior^s Journey, with several particulars, 
all pure invention ; and I doubt not but it will take." Journal to 
Stella, Aug. 31, 1711. 

" This morning the printer sent me an account of Prior's Journey ; 
it makes a twopenny pamphlet : 1 suppose you will see it, for I dare 
say it will run. It is a formal grave lie, from the beginning to the end. 
I wrote all but the last page ; that 1 dictated, and the printer wrote. 
Mr. Secretary sent to me, to dine where he did : it was at Prior^t, 
When I came in. Prior showed me the pamphlet, seemed to be aQgry« 
and said, ^Here is our Eogliiiih Liberty !* 1 read some of it; said, 'I 
liked it mightily, and envied the rogue the thought ; for had it come 
into my head, I should have certainly done it myself. Prior owned 
his having been in France ; for it was past denying. It seems he was 
discovered by a rascal at Dover, who bad positive orders to let iiin 
pass."— Ibid. Sept. 11. 

*• The printer told me he sold yesterday a thousand of Prior*t 
Journey, and had printed five hundred more. It will do rarely I be- 
lieve, and is a pure bite." — Ibid. Sept. 12. 

" Prior's Journey sells still ; they have sold two thousand, althouglt 
the town is empty." — Ibid. Sept. 21. 

** There came out some time ago an account of Mr. Prior*8 Joamej 
to France, pretended to be a translation ; it is a pure invention from 
the beginning to the end. I wilMet your Grace into the secret of it. 
The clamours of a party against any peace without Spain, and raU^ 
ing at the ministry as if they de»iigned to ruin us, occasioned tbmt 
production, out of indignity and contempt, by way of famishing Ibolt 
with something to talk of; and it has had a very g^eat cflfect.** 
Letter to Abp. Kin5,0ct. 1, 1711. 
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jL he original of the following discourse was transmit- 
ted to me three days ago from the Hague, to which towu 
it was sent from France; but in the title-page there was 
no mention of the place where it was printed, only the 
author's name at length, and the year of our lord. That 
the tract is genuine, I believe no person will doubt. 
You see all along tlie vanity of that nation, in a mean 
man giving himself the airs of a secretary, when it ap- 
pears, by several circumstances, that he w as received 
only as a menial servant. It were to be wished, the author 
had been one of more importance, and farther trusted intlie 
secrets of his master's negotiation ; but, to make amendF, 
he informs us of several particulars, which one of more 
consequence would not have given himself the trouble 
about : and these particulars are such, as we at home will 
perhaps be curious to know ; not to mention that he gives 
us much light into some things that are of great moment ; 
and by his not pretending to know more, we cannot doubt 
the truth of what he relates. 

It is plain, he waited at table, carried his master's va- 
lise, and attended in his bedchamber ; tliough he takes 
care to tell us, that Monsiem* Prior made many excuses 
and apologies, because these meau oifficcs appear vciy in- 
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^oqsisteDt with the character of secretary, which he would 
seem to set up for. 

I shall make oo reflections on this important affair, nor 
upon the consequences we maj expect from it To rea- 
son upon secrets of state, without knowing all the springB 
and motions of them, is too common a talent among un^ 
and the foundation of a thousand eirors. Here is rooni 
enough for speculations; but I advise the reader to let 
them serve for his own entertainment, without trouUing 
the world with his remarks. 
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TO 



MONSIEUR ^***^*, 

AT ESTAPLE.'^ 



Sir, 

I Doubt not but you are curious, as many others are, 
to know the secret of Monsieur Prior an English gentle- 
man's late journey from London to Paris. Perhaps 
living retired as you do, you may not have heard of 
this person, though some years ago he was very much 
distinguished at Paris, and in good esteem even with 
our august monarch. I must let you so far into his 
character, as to tell you, that Monsieur Prior has sig- 
nalized himself both as an eminent poet, and man of 
business ; was very much valued by the late King Wil- 
liam, who employed him in important affairs, both in 
England and Holland. He was secretary to the Eng- 
lish embassy, at the treaty of Ryswick ; and afterward, 
to my Lords the Counts of Portland and Jersey ; and in 
the absence of the latter, managed for some time the af- 
fairs of England at our court by himself. Since the 
reign of Queen Anne, he was employed as commissioner 
of trade ; but the ministry changing soon after Queen 
Anne's coming to the crown, Monsieur Prior, who was 
thought too much attached to the Rigides,f was laid 

* A sea port town in the Boulonnois. Swift. 
f Tories. Swift. 
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aside ; and lived privatety at Cambridge,'''' where lie is 
a professor, till he was recalled by the present miniBtiy. 
About two months ago, our king,t resolving once 
more to give peace to Europe, notwithstanding the flou- 
rishing condition of his fleets and armies, the good pos- 
ture of his finances, that his grandson was almost entirely 
settled in the quiet possession of Spain, and that the 
affairs of the north were changing every day to hig ad- 
vantage ; offered the court of England to send a miuister 
as far as Boulogne, who should be there met by some 
person from England, to treat the overtures of a peace. 
Upon the fii'st notice that this was agreed to, the king 
immediately despatched Monsieur de Torcy, in whom 
he very much confides, to Boulogne, where he took 
lodging at a private house in the Fauxbourg, at one Mr. 
de Mai-ais, a marchand de soy, who is married to aa 
English woman, that formerly had boen a stdvanie to 
one} of the forementioned English ambassador's ladies, 
over against the hostellerie de St. Jean. Monsieur 
stayed six days with much impatience ; when, late at 
evening, on Wednesday the 14th of July, (new style,) 
a person, whom we aftcrnard knew to be Monsieur 
Prior, came du-cctly to the door, and inquired for Mqq- 
sieur de la Bastide, the name and place, I suppose, 
having been before concerted. He was immediately 
shown unto Monsieur Torcy ; wlicre, as I am informed, 
they were shut up for three hours together, witliout any 
refreshment, though Monsieur Prior had rid post from 
Calais that day in a gicat deal of rain. The next 
morning I was sent for, in all haste, by Monsieur de 

* A. mistake of the author ; for Monfleiir Prior did not retire to 
Cambridge, nor is a professor, but a feUow. Swirr. 

f Lewis XIV. The author, it should be remembered, is writing ia 
the character of a Frenchman. N. 

t Probably the Countess of Jersey, who was a Roman Catholic. N. 
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Marais, "who told me, ** that a person of quality, as he 
suspected, lately come from England, had some occasion 
for a secretary; and, because he knew I understood the 
languages, wrote a' tolerable hand, had been conversant 
with persons of quality, and formerly trusted with se- 
crets of importance, had been so kind to recommend me 
to the said gentleman, to aerve him in that quality." I 
was immediately called up, and presented to Mr. Prior ; 
who accosted me with great civility, and, after some con- 
versation, was pleased to tell me, " I had fully answered 
the charactei' Monsieur de Marais had given me." 
From this time, to the day Monsieur Prior left Calais in 
order to return to England, I may pretend to give you 
a faithful account of all his motions, and some probable 
conjectures of his whole negotiation between Boulogne 
and Versailles. 

But perhaps, sir, you may be fartlier curious to know 
the particulars of Monsieur Prior's journey to Boulogne. 
It is reported, that sonie time before the peace of Rys- 
wick, King William did despatch this very gentlemen to 
Palis, upon tlie same account for which he now came. 
This possibly might be the motive (beside the known 
abilities of Monsieur Prior) to send him a second time. 
The following particulars I heard in discourse between 
Mademoisede de Marais and her husband ; which, being 
no great secrets on our side the water, I suppose were 
told without consequence. 

Monsieur Prior, having received his instructions fi*om 
the English court, under pretence of taking a short 
journey of pleasure, and visiting the Chevalier de 

H ,* in the province of Suffolk, left his house on 

Sunday nighty the 11th of July, JN", S. taking none of 
his servants with him. Monsieur M who had 

* Sir ThomaB Hanmer. N. 
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alresidy prepared a bark, with all necessanes, od th^ 
coast of Dover, took Mondeur Prior disguised in hii! 
chariot. They lay on Monday night, the 12th of Juljr^ 
at the Count de Jersey's house in Kent; airiyed in 
good time the next day at Dover, drove du*ectly to the 
shore, made the sign by waving their hats, whidi was 
answered by the vessel ; and the boat was immediately 
sent to take him in : which he entered, wrapt in hi» 
cloak, and soon got aboard. He was six hours at sea, 
and arrived at Calais about eleven at night ; went imme* 
diately to the governor, who received him with great 
respect, where he lay all night ; and set out pretty late 
the next morning, being somewhat incommoded with his 
voyage ; and then took post for Boulogne, as I have be- 
fore related. 

In the first conversation I had the honour to have 
with Monsieur Prior, he was pleased to talk as if he 
would have occnsiou for my service but a very few day«; 
and seemed resolved, by his discourse, that, after he had 
despatclicd his commission with Monsieur de la Bastide 
(for so ^ve shall from henceforward call that minister) 
he would return to England. By this I found I should 
have but little employment in quality of sea-etaiy ; 
however, having heard so gieat a character of him, I- 
was willing to attend him in any capacity he pleased. 
Four days we continued at Boulogne, where Monsieur 
de la Bastide and Monsieur Prior, had two loug chn- 
fevcnces eveiy day from ten to one at noon, and from 
six till nine in the evening. Monsieur Prior did me the 
honour to send me some meat and wine constantly from 
his own tabic. Upon the tliud morning, I was ordered 
10 attend early ; and observed Monsieur Prior to have 
a plra'ant countenance. Pic asked me, '^uhat I tlioughi 
of a journey to Euglauil ?" and commanded me to be 
rfady at an hour's warnhig. But, u|)on the fomth 
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evening, all this was changed ; and I was (Hrected to 
hire the best horse I could find for mjself. 

We set out eariy the next day, Sunday the IBth, for 
Paris, in Monsieur de la Bastide's chaise, whose two at- 
tendants and my^lf made up the equipage ; but a small 
valise, which I suppose contained Monsieur Prior's in- 
structions, he was pleased to trust to my care, to carry 
'on horseback; which trust I discharged with the utmost 
faithfulness. 

Somewhat above two leagues from Boulogne, at a 
small village called Neile, the axletree broke, which 
took us two hours to mend ; we baited at Montreuil, and 
lay that night at Abbeville. But I shall not give you 
any detail of our joui'ney, whidi passed without any 
considerable accident till we arrived withia four leagues 
of Paris; when, about three in the afternoon, two cava- 
liers, well mounted, and armed with (»stols, crossed the 
road, then turned shorty and rode up briskly to the chaise, 
commanding the coachman to stop. Monsieur de la 
Bastide^s two attendants were immediately up with them ; 
bat I, who guessed at the importance of the charge that 
Monsieur Prior had entrusted me with, thou^ I was in 
no fear for my own person, thought it most prudent to ad- 
vance with what speed I could to a small village, about 
a quarter of a league forward, to wait the event I soon 
observed the chaise to come on without any disturbance, 
and I ventured to meet it ; when I found that it was only 
a frolic of two young cadets of quality, who had been 
making a debauch at a friends house hard by, and were 
returning to Paiis : one of them was not unknown to 
Monsieur de la Bastide. The two cavaliers began to 
rally me ; said, '^ I knew how to make a retreat ;" with 
some other pleasantries : but Monsieur Prior (who knew 
the cause) highly commended my discretion. We con- 
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tinued our journey very merrily; and arrived at Fariift 
on Tuesday the 20th, in the cool of the evening. 

At the entrance of the to^n, our two cavaliers left xm ; 
anil Monsieur de la Bastide conducted Monsieur Prior 
to a private lodging in the 'Rue St. Louis, which by all 
circumstances, I concluded to be prepared for his recep- 
tioji. Hei'e I first had orders to say that the gentleman 
to whom I had the honour to belong was called Mmisieur 
Mattliews ; I tlieii know no otherwise. Afterward* at 
Versailles, I overheard, in conversation with Mondeur 
de la Bastide, that his real name was Piw. 

Monsieur de la Bastide would have had Moonenr 
Matthews to have gone with him next morning to Ver- 
sailles, but could not prevail witli him to comply ; of 
which I could never be able to learn the reason. Our 
minister was very importunate; and Monsieur Prior 
seemed to have no fatigue rcmuiulng from his journey : 
perhaps lie might conceive it more suitable to his cUgni- 
ty, that Monsieur de la Bastide should go before, to pre- 
pare the king, by giving notice of hu* arrival. However 
it were, Monsieur de la Bastide made all haste to Ye^ 
saiiles, and returned the same night. Diuring bis ab- 
seiKe, Monsieur Prior never stirred out of his chamber | 
and after dinner, did me the honour to send for me up» 
^' that I might bear him company," as he was pleased to 
express it. I was surprised to hear him wondering at 
the misery he liad observed in our country, in his join> 
nej from Calais ; at the scarcity and poverty of the in- 
habitants, ^ which," he said, ^ did much exceed even 
what he bad seen in his former journey ;" for he own- 
ed that he had been in France before. He seemed to 
value himself very much upon the happiness of his 
own island, which, as he pretended, had felt no effects 
like these upon trade or agriculture. 
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I made bold to retiini for answer, ** that in our nalioii, 
ire only considted the magnificence and power of our 
prince ; but that in England, as I was informed, the 
wealth of the kingdom was so divided among the people, 
that little or nothing was left to tiieir sovereign; and 
that it was confidently told (though hardly believed in 
France) that some subjects had palaces nK»re magnificent 
than Q^ueeu Anne herself; that I hoped, « hen he went 
to Versailles, he would allow the grandeur of our potent 
monarch to exceed, not only that of England, but any 
other iu Eiurope : by which he would find, that what he 
called the poverty of our nation, was rather the effect of 
policy in oiur court, than any real want or necessity.'' 

Monsieui Prior had no better answer to make me than, 

'* that he was no strainer to our court, the splendour of 

our prince, and the maxims by which he governed ; but, 

for ins part, he thought those countries were happier, 

where the productions of it were more equally divided." 

Such unaccountable notions k the [Npejudice of educatloo 

apt to give ! In these and the like discourses, we wove 

away the time UU Moosiear de la Bastide's return; who 

after an hour's private conference with Monsieur Prior, 

which I found by their countenances had been warmly 

pursued on both sides, a chariot and six horses (to ray 

great surprise) were instantly ordered, wherein the two 

ministers entered, and drove away with all expedidon; 

myself only attending on horseback with my impcHrtant 

valise. 

We got to Versailles on Wednesday the 2l8t, tbaat 
eleven at night; but, instead of entering the town, the 
coacliman drove us a back way into the fields, till we 
stopped at a certain \'ineyard, that I afterward under- 
stood joined to the gardens of 3Iadame Maintenon's lodg- 
ings. Here the two gentlemen alighted: Monsieiur Prior, 
calling to me, bade me search in the valise for a small box 
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of writings : after which the coachman was ordered tn 
attend in that place ; and we proceeded on some pacea, 
till we stopped at a little postern which opened into the 
rineyard, whereof Monsieur de la Bastide had the key. 
He opened it very readily, and shut it after them ; de- 
siring me to stay till their return. 
^ ^ I waited with some impatience for three houn ; the 
great clock struck two before they came out. The coach- 
man, who, I suppose, had his instructions before, as bood 
as they were got into the chariot, drove away to a 
small house at the end of the town, where Monsieur de la 
Bdstide left us to ourselves. I observed Monsieur Prior 
was very thoughtful; and without entering into any 
conversation, desired my assistance to put him to bed. 
Next morning, Thursday the 22d, I had positive ordere 
not to stir abroad. About ten o'clock. Monsieur de Im 
Bastide came. The house being small, my appartment 
was divided from Monsieur Prior's by a tliin wainscot ; 
80 that I could easily hear what they said, when thej 
raised their voice, as they often did. After some time, 
I could hear Monsieur de la Bastide say, with great 
warmth, Bon Dim t &c. " Good God! were ever 
such demands made to a great monarch, unless you were 
at the gates of his metropolis ? For the love of God, Mon- 
sieur Prior, relax something, if your instructions will 
permit you ; else I shall despair of any good success in 
our negotiation. Is it not enough that our king will 
abandon his gi*andson, but he must lend his own arm to 
pull him out of the throne ? Why did you not open your- 
self to me at Boulogne ? why are you more inexorable 
here at Vorsailles ? You have risen in your demands, by 
seeing Madame Maintenon's desire for a peace ! As able 
as you are to continue the war, consider which is to 
be most preferred, the good of your country, or the 
particular advantage of your general ; for he will be the 
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only gamer amoi^ your subjects." Monsieur Prior, who 
has a low voice, and had not that occasion for passion, 
answered so softly, that I could not well understand him ; 
but, upon parting, I heard him say, ^^ If you insist still 
on these difficulties, my next audience will be that of 
leave." 

Three hours after. Monsieur de la Bastide returned 
again, with a countenance more composed. He asked 
Mr. Prior, if he would give him leave to dine with him? 
Having no attendants, I readily oiTei-ed my service at 
table^ ; which Monsieur Prior was pleased to accept, 
with abundance of apologies. I found they were come 
to a better understanding. Mr. Prior has a great deal 
of wit and vivacity ; he entertained Monsieur de la Bas- 
tide with much pleasantry, notwithstanding their being 
upon the reserve before me. ^ That mondeur," says 
Mr. Matthews, >' if he were un particuHerjf, would be the 
most agreeable person in the world." I imagined they 
spoke of the king ; but, going d^en in and out, I could 
not preserve the connexion of their discourse. ''IMd 
you mind how obligingly he inquired, whether our fa- 
mous Chevalier Newton was still living ? he told me, my 
good friend poor Despreauxf was dead since I was in 
France; and asked me after Q,ueen Anne's health.'' 
These are some of the particulars I overheard while at 
dinner; which confirmed my opinion, that Monsieur 
Prior last night had an audience of his majesty. 

About ten that evening. Monsieur de la Bastide came 
to take Monsieur Matthews, tp go to the same place 
where they were at before. I wa» permitted to enter 
the vineyard, but not the gardens, being left i^t the gate 

* By this and some other precedmg particnlara, we' may discover 
what sort of secretary the author was. Swirr. 

f A private man. Swiir. 
c X Mooaoor BoUeau, the fiuapua French poet^ Swirr. 

H 2 
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to vait their return : ivbich was in about ^w6 houn 
time. The moon shone bright ; and by Mooisieur Mat- 
thews' manner, I thought he appeared somewhat dian- 
tisfied. When he came into his chamber, he threw off 
Ids hat in some passion, folded his arms, and walked up 
and down the room for above an hour, extremely pen- 
sive : at length he called to be put to bed ; and ordered 
me to set a candle by his bed side, and to fetch him 
some papers out of his valise to read. 

On Fiiday the 23d, in the morning, Monsieur Mat- 
thews was so obliging to call me to him ; with the assu* 
rauce, that he was extremely pleased with mj discreticm 
and manner of address ; as a proof of which satisfaction, 
he would give me leave to satisfy my curiosity with 
seeing so fine a place as Versailles ; telling me, ^^ he 
should return next day toward Boulogne ; and therefore 
advised me to go immediately to view the palace ; with 
this caution (though he did not suppose I needed it) not 
lo say any thing of the occasion that brought me ta 
Versailles." 

Monsieur de la Bastide having staid the aflemooD 
with Monsieur Matthews, about eight o'clock they went 
to the rendezvous. My cuiiosity had led me in the 
morning to take a stricter view of the vhieyard and 
gardens. I remained at the gate as before. In an hour 
and ahalfs time, Monsieur Matthews, with Monsieur dc 
la Bastide, another gentleman, and a lady, came into the 
walk. De la Bastide opened the gate, and held it some 
time in his hand. While Monsieur Matthews was taking 
his leave of those persons, I heard the lady say, at part» 
iog, ^ Momneur, songes vouSy &c Consider this night 
on what we have said to jou." The gentleman seconded 
her ; saying, ^' O?/^^, ovy^ monsieur, songez vous en pour 
la derniere fois. Ay, ay, sir, consider of it for the last 
time." To which Monsieur Matthews answered briskly^i 
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in going out, ^ Stff, Und cu rien^ &c. Sir, all or none, 
as I have had the honour to tell your majestj before.'^ 
Which puts it beyond dispute what the quality of those 
persons were, by whom Monsieur Matthews had the ho- 
nour to be entertained. 

On Saturday the 24th, Monsieur Matthews kept close 
as before ; telling me ^ a post chaise was ordered, 'to 
carry him to Calais; and he would do me the grace* to 
take me with him, to keep him company in the journey, 
for he should leave Monsieur de la Bastide at Ver- 
sailles.'* T\l)ile we were discoursing, that gentleman 
came in, with an open air, and a smiling countenance. 
He embraced Monsieur Matthews ; and seemed to feel 
so much joy, that he could not easily conceal it. I left 
the chamber, and retired to my own ; whence I could 
hear him say, " Courage, monsieur : no travelling to day. 
Madame Maintenon will have me once more conduct you 
to her.*" After which I was caUed, and received orders- 
about dinner, &c. Monsieur de la Bastide told me, 
'* We should set out about midnight." He staid the 
rest of the day with Monsieur Matthews. . About ten 
o'clock they went forth, but dispensed with my attend- 
ance ; it was one in the morning before they returned, 
though the chaise was at the gate soon after eleven. 
Monsieur Matthews took a morsel of bread, and a large 
glass of Hermitage wine ; after which they embrace 
with much kindness, and so parted. 

Our journey to Calais passed without any accident 
worth informing you. Mr. Prior, who is of a constitution 
somewhat tender, was troubled with a rheum, which 
made speaking uneasy to him : but it was not so at all to 
me ; and therefore I entertained him, as well as I could,' 

* An affected Gallicism, to favour the idea of tlie whole being a 
translation. The like artifice may be observed in some other pas- 
Bs^ges. N. 
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chiefly vfiih the praises of our great monarch, the magni- 
ficence of his court, the number of his attendants, the 
awe and veneration paid him by his generals and minis- 
ters, and the immense riches of the kingdom. One after- 
noon, in a small village between Chaumont and Beauvais, 
as I was discoursing on this subject, several poor people 
followed the chaise, to beg om* charity : one louder than 
the rest, a comely person, about fifty, all in rags, but 
with a mien that showed him to be of a good house, cried 
out, " Mcnsieur^ pour V amour de Dieu^ &c. Sir, for 
the love of God, give something to the Marquis de 
Sourdis !" Mr. Prior, half asleep, roused himself up 
at the name of marquis, called the poor gentleman to 
him, and, observing something in his behaviour like a 
man of quality, very generously threw him a pistole. 
As the coach went on. Monsieur Prior asked me, with 
much surprise, *' Whether I thought it possible that un- 
happy creature could be un veritahle marquis ; for, if it 
were so, surely the miseries of our country must be 
much greater than even our very enemies could hope or 
believe ?" I made bold to tell him, " That I thought 
we could not well judge froiq particulars to generals ; 
and that I was sure there were great numbers oi mar- 
quises in France, who had ten thousand livies a year.** 
I tell you this passage, to let you see, that the wisest 
men have some prejudices of their country about them ! 
We got to Calais on Wednesday the 28th in the even- 
ing ; and the next moiiiing (the 29th) I took my leave 
of Monsieur Pfior; who, thanking me in the civilest 
maimer \ ' the woild for the service I had done him, 
very ribbly made me a present of twenty pistoles ; and 
so we pai-ted. He put to sea with a fair wind, and T 
suppose, iu a few hours landed in England. 
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Thid» ur, is the utmost I am able to inform you about 
Monsieur Prior^s journey and negotiation. Time alone 
vill let us know the events of it, which are yet in the 
dark. 

I am, Sir, 
Tour roost obedient and most humble servant, 

DU BAUDRIEB. 



POSTSCRIPT, BY THE TRANSLATOR. 

The author of this tract, having left his master on 
shipboard at Calais, had, it seems, no farther intelligence 
when he published it : neitlier am I able to supply it, 
but by what passes in common report ; which, being in 
every body's mouth, but with no certainty, I think it 
needless to repeat. 
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CPON 

DR. HARE'S EXCELLENT SERMON, 

ntEACHKD [SSPT. 9, 171],] BirOKK 

THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 

ON THE 

SURREJS^DER OF BOUCHAIN. 

BY AN ENEMY TO PEACE. 
Et nudiis uHU bdlum. 

First Printed for John Morphew in 171^ 



'' I have got a set of Examiners ; and five pamphlets, 
which I have either written or contributed to, except the 
best, which is the ' Vindication of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough,^ and is entirely of the author of the Atalantis.'* 
Journal to Stella, Oct. 22, 1711. 

*' CoBunent on Hare's*^ Sermon by the same woman ; 
only hints sent to the printer from Presto, to give her." 
Ibid. Nov. 3. 



* Dr. Francis Hare, bred at Eaton, was a fellow of King*8 College, 
Cambridge, where he had the tuition of the Marquis of BlandfcM^ 
onl7 son to the Duke of Marlborough ; who appointed him chaplain 
general to her majesty^s forces in the Low Countries. He afterward 
obtained first the Deanery of Worcester, and then that of St. Paul's; 
in 1727 was advanced to the See of St. Asaph, and in 1731 trdbalated 
to Chichester: which he held till his death, in 1740. ** He has writ- 
tren three small pamphlets upon the management of the war, and 
the treaty of peace," says Swift, Examiner, No. XXIX. He was 
author of " The Barrier Treaty Vindicated ;" and of four treatises 
against " The Conduct of the Allies." He was also a writer in the 
Bangorian controversy ; and drew upon himself the severest of Bidio|i 
Hoadly's treatises, under the title of *' The Dean of Worcester still 
the same." His works were collected, in four volumes, 8vo. 174G. If 4 
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X Hate been so well entertained by reading Dr. Hare*0 
sermon, preached before the Duke of Marlborough and 
the army, in waj of thanksgiving for passing the lines 
and taking Bouchain, that I cannot forbear giving part 
of my thoughts thereupon to the public If a colonel 
had been to preach at the head of his regiment, I believe 
he would have made just such a seimon ; which before 
I begin with, I must beg leave to consider the preface, 
and that stale topic in tlie publisher, of *^ printing a dis- 
course without the author^s leave, by a copy got from a 
friend ; being himself so modest, that he would by do 
means hear of printing what was drawn up in so much 
haste.^ If the thing be not worth publishing, either 
the author is a fool, or his friend a knave. Besides, the 
apology seems very needless for one that has sa often 
been complimented upon his productions ; of which we 
have seen several without either art or care, though pub- 
lished with this famous doctor's consent. A good argu- 
ment) indeed, is not the worse for being without art or 
care ; but an ill one is nothing without both. If plain* 
ness and honesty made amends for every hasty foolish 
composition, we should never have an end, and every 
dunce that blotted paper would have the same plea. 
But the good doctor's zeal for the continuation of the 
war must atone for the rest of his defects. His politics 
and his divinity seem to be much' of a size ; there is no 
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more of the last in bis sermon, than what is to be fiiuiiA 
in the text ; he is so great an enemy to a partition, that 
he scoras to divide even that. 

He begins, p. 62.^ '^ I cannot but think tliat one of 
the propcrest acknowledgments to God, for the manifest 
tokens we receive of his good providence, is to consider 
their natural tendenc}^ and what is tJie true use which 
he has put into our power to make of them." May ve 
not very well query whether tliis be sense or truth ? 
The propcrest acknowledgments to God, for the manifeit 
tokens, &c. is to offer him thanks and praise, and obey 
liis laws. 

P. 03. " Persevere bravely in the just and neeemtacj 
war we are engaged in, till we can obtain such a peaces 
as die many successes he has given us naturally lead- (o^ 
and, by the continuance of the divine favour, must end 
in, if we be content to wait Ids leisure, and are not, by 
our impatience and misgiving fears, wantuig to our- 
selves." At tills rate, when must we expect a peace ? 
May we not justly inquire, whether it be God^s or the 
Duke of Marlborough's leisure he would have us wait ? 
He is there in au army well paid, sees nothing but plen- 
ty, nay, prduseness in the gieat oificers, and ricfaei In 
the generaL Profuseness, when they every day in theix 
turns receive the honour of his grace's company to din* 
ner with them. At that sumptuous table which his grace 
once a week provides for himself and tliem, the good 
doctor never considers what we suffer at home, or how 
long we shall be able to find them money to 8U|^;Kxrt 
their magnificence. I should think the queen and min- 
istry, next under God, the best judges what peace we 
ought to make. If by our impatience he meant the 
army, it was needless and absurd ; if be meant our im- 

* Th^ie references are adapted to Biih£>p Hare*i Works, vol. I. N. 
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patience here at home, beii^ to far removed from the 
scene, and in quite another view, he can be no judge of 
that. 

P. 64. ^ One would think a people, wlio, by such a 
train of wonderful succesees, were now brought to the 
very banks of Jordan, could not be so fearful as to stop 
there, or doubt with themselves whether w no they 
siiould try to pass the river (query, Senset or Scheldt?) 
and get possession of the land which God had promised 
them ; that they could, wiih their own eyes, take a view 
of it (applied to Picardy), and behold it was exceeding 
^ood, &c." Our case and the Israelites is very different. 
What they conquered, they got for themselves ; we take 
a view of tlie land, as they did, and ^ behold it to be ex- 
ceeding good,*^ but good for others. If Joshua had speol 
many years in conquering the Amorites (with the loss of 
infinite blood and treasure), and then delivered the land 
over to the Gibeonites, the Israelites might have had 
good reason to murmur; and that has been our case. 

Ibid. ^ It seems incredible, thai men should for manj 
years together struggle with the greatest difficulties, and 
successfully go through innumerable dangers, in pursuit 
of a noble end, an end worthy of all the pains and trouMe 
they are at; and yet lose their courage as they gato 
ground, &e.'' Though this be a falsity; yet to lose 
courage as we gain ground may very probably happen, 
if we squander our courage by the yard, and gain ground 
by the inch. 

IMd. ** Of all the virtues human nature would as- 
pire to, constancy seems to be that it k least made for. 
A steady pursuit of the same end for any long time to- 
gether has something in it that looks like immortality," 
(hath not this flight something in it that looks like non- 
sense ?) ^ and seems to be above the reach of mortal 
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man.'' (How does a steadj pursuit look like inunOfCal- 
itjP If it looks like immortalitj, it certainly teems to 
be above the reach of mortal man.) The ** earth we 
Mve on, the air we breathe, the nourisluneut we. take, 
every thing about us, is by nature subject to continual 
change ; our bodies themselves are in a perpetual flmr, 
and not a moment together the same as they were. 
What place then can there be for a constant steady prin- 
ciple of action amidst so much inconstancy ?" If these 
reasons were true, it would be impossible not to be incon- 
stant. With this old beaten tra^ of a flux, he might go 
on a hundred pages on the same subject, without produ- 
cing any thing new : it is a wonder we had not the grave 
observation, " That nothing is constant but inconstancy." 
What does all this end in? His first heat and edge 
shows us indeed a flux of what we did not expect 

P. 66. *'And though the end we aim at be Uie 
same it was and certainly nearer." This pats me In 
mind of a divine, who, preaching on the day of judgmeiil; 
said, *' There was one thing he would be bold to affirm, 
That the day of judgment was nearer now, than ever it 
was since the begiiming of the world." So the war Is 
certainly nearer an end to day than it was yesterday* 
though it does not end these twenty years. 

Ibid ''Such fickle, inconstant, irresolute creatures 
are we in the midst of our bravest resolutions. When 
we set out, we seem to look at what we are aiming at 
through that end of the perspective that magnifies the 
object, aud it brings it nearer to us; but, when we are 
got some way, before we are aware we turn the glao^ 
and, looking through the little end, what we are pursuing 
seems to be at a vast distance, and dwindled almost into 
nothing." This is strange reasoning. Where does his 
instrument-maker live ? We may have the same con- 
stancy, the same desire to pursue a thing, and yet not 
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the tame abiUdeg. For examine, in huotiii^ many ac- 
cidents happen; you grow wearj, your horse falk lame^ 
or in leaping a hedge throws yon : you have the sam^ 
reason to pursue the game, but not the same ability. 

P. 67. . '^ Their zeal perhaps flames at first; but it i» 
the flame of straw, it has not strength to last When the 
multitude once begin to be weary and indifferent, how^ 
easily are they then seduced into false measures ! how^ 
readily do they give into suspicions against those wha. 
would encourage them to persevere, while they are fond^ 
of others, who, to serve themselves, fall in with their com- 
plaints, but at the bottom mean nothing but their own in- 
terest !" How base and false soever this reproach be, 1. 
have set it almost at length, that I may not be charged 
with unfair quotation. By the company the doctor keeps, 
and the patrons he has chosen, I siiould think him an un- 
doubted judge when people mean their own interest, but 
that I know, conversing only on one side generally gives 
our thoughts the same turn ; just as the jaundice makes 
those that have it think all things yellow. This writer is 
prejudiced, and looks upon the rest of the world to be as 
self-interested as those persons from whom he has taken 
his observation. But,, if be means Uie present ministry, 
it is certain they could find their own interest in continu- 
ing the war as well as other people ; their capacities are 
not less, nor their fortunes so great, neither need they be 
at a loss how to follow iu a path so well beaten. Were they 
thus inclined the way is open before them ; the means that 
enriched their predecessors, gave them pretence to con- 
tinue their power, and made them almost necessary evik 
to the state, are now no longer a secret Did their suc- 
cessors study their own interest with the same zeal as 
they do that of die public, we should not have«the doc- 
t{)r in these ogonies for fear of a peace ; things would be 
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then as he would have them ; it wouM be no longer a : 
ctf straw, but a solid fire, likely to last as long as his poor 
couDtrymen had any nDaterials to feed it. But I wonder 
he would talk of those wlio mean their own interest ; in 
such an audience, especially before those ^ who fall in 
with their complaints,^' unless he had given it quite 
another turn, and bestowed some of his eloquence In 
showing what he really thinks, that nothing in nature la 
so eligible as self interest, though purchased at the prlee 
of a lasting war, the blood and treasure of his fellow sub- 
jects, and the weal of his native country. 
- F. 68 '^ This is a misfortune, which free assembliei^ 
and popular or mixed governments, are almost unavoida- 
Hj exposed to ; and it is for this reason, so few nations 
have ever steadily pursued, for any long time, the mefr- 
sures at first resolved on, were they never so right and 
just ; and it is for the same reason that a single power 
seldom fails at long run to be too hard for a confederacy.** 
A very good argument for this war ; a good overture 
and warning to make a general for life. It Is an 
excellent panegyric upon arbitrary power; at this nite» 
the French king is sure to get the better at last. 
This preacher must certainly be an admirable judge of 
popular assemblies, by living in an army. Such poor 
writers get a rote and oonunonplace of talking by reading 
pamphlets, and from thence presume to make general ob' 
scrvations upon government, and set up for statesmen. 
If the Duke of Marlborough be Moses, what promised 
land is he bringing us to, unless this sermcn be preached 
only to the Dutch ? He may have promised them land, 
and they him something else, and both been as good aa 
their words. In his allegory of the people brought out 
of Eg>'pt,-does the doctor mean our army ? The paraK 
1**1 must then be drawn to make the war last forty years, 
or else it can be no parallel : we may easily see liow 
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oeltr the comparison grows. Moses was accused by cer- 
taia Israelites ; ^ Is it a small thiog," say they, ^ that 
thou hast brought us out of a land that £k>weth with milk 
and honey, to kill us in the wilderness, except thou make 
thyself altogeth^ a prince over us ?" Hath the Duke <rf 
Marlborough been suspected of any such design ? Moses 
was wroth, and said unto the Lord, ^^ Respect not thou 
their ojOfering : I have not taken one ass from them, nei- 
ther have I hurt one of them."* And to the same pur- 
pose Samuel, ^ Whose ox have I taken? or whose ass 
have I taken ? or whom have I defrauded ? whom have 
I oppressed ? * or of whose hand have I received any 
bribe to blind mine eyes with ? and I will restore it you !"t 
Does the British Moses speak thus to the people? is 
there any sort of agreement between them ? P^or are 
we sure of God's commands to go up against the Amo- 
rites, p. 69, as the Israelites were; and we have fifty 
times more reason to murmur. They were carried from 
the wilderness, " into a land flowing with milk and ho- 
ney ;" we from such a land into the wilderness, that is, 
poverty and misery, and are like to be kept in the wil- 
derness till this generation and the next too are consu- 
med, by mortgages, anticipations, &c. 

P. 71. Where the doctor says, "the countiy itself 
was much too narrow for them,'' he must cei-taiuly mean 
the Dutch, who never think their frontiei*s can be too 
much extended. 

The doctor tells us, p. 72, " The justice and neces- 
sity of our cause b little short of the force of a command." 
Did God command to fight, because the chaplain general 
will have no peace ? He asks, '^ what is bidding us go on, 
if .our successes are not ?" At this rate, whenever any 
new success is gained, or a town taken, no peace niuft 

* Num, xvL 15. -f 1 Sam. xii. 3. 
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mir billies <tid not. Bj vhoise indalgence was it, that 
some of them have not been pressed more closely upon 
that head, or rather have been left to do as they {dease ? 
It is HO matter how hard a bargain people pretend to 
make, if they are not tied to the performance. 

P. 75. " If the enemy are stronger than tliey were," 
how are we so near our great hopes, the promised land ? 
The affectation of eloquence, which carries the doctor 
away by a tide of words, makes him contradict himself, 
and betray his own argument Yet, by all those expres- 
sions, p. 75, we can only find, that whatever success we 
have, must be miraculous ; he says, '' we must trust to 
miracles for our success," which, as I take it, is to tempt 
God : though, p. 77, he thinks, '' the most fearful cannot 
doubt of God's continuance." We have had miraculous 
success this nine years by his own account ; and this 
year, he owns, " we should have been all undone, with- 
out a new miracle; black clouds, Sic. hanging over our 
heads." And why may not our sins provoke God to 
forsake us, and bring the black clouds again ? greater 
sins than our inconstancy ! avarice, ambition, disloyalty, 
corruption, pride, drunkenness, gaming, profaneness. 
blasphemy, ignorance, and all other immoralities and 
irreligion ! These are certainly much greater sins ; and, 
whether found in a couil or in a camp, much likelier to 
provoke God's anger, than inconstancy. 

Ibid. '^ If we have not patience to wait till he has 
finished, by gradual steps, this great work, in such a 
manner as he in his infinite wisdom shall think fit," I 
desire the doctor would explain himself upon the busi- 
ness of gradual steps, whether three-and-twenty years 
longer will do, or what time he thinks the general and 
himself may live; I suppose, he does notMcsin'e his gra- 
dual steps should exceed their date, as fond as be seems 

vox. IV. M 
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be made. The whole exhortatkm against peace, whMi 
follows, is very proper for the chaplain of an anny ; it 
looks like another Essay of the Management cf the 
War. '* These successes have generally been so much 
wanted and so little expected." If we have been ten 
years at this vast expense getting successes that we could 
not expect, we were mad to begin this war, which bath 
ruined us with all this success. But why this acclama- 
tion ? Is taking one small town such great success as 
points out to us the finger of God ? Who is his Crod ? I 
believe the general has no little share in his thoughts*, 
as well as the present ministr}^ though upon a quite dif- 
ferent consideration. " The clouds have never this war 
thickened more or looked blacker than this year : thii^s 
looked so black on every side, as not to leave us the 
faintest glimpse of light We apprehended nothing lesa 
than tlie dissolution of tlie alliance." Whatever the 
doctcNT may be for a preacher, he has proved but ao hi- 
diiferent propliet. The general and army may be obli* 
ged to him for the dissipation of tliese clouds, though 
the ministry ai*e not. Were they tlie cause that such 
clouds gathered, '' as made him fear an universal stonn, 
which could no way.be fenced against?" To hear him 
run on in praise of the wonders of tliis campaign, oae 
would scarce believe he were speaking to tliose very 
persons who had formerly gained such memorable victo- 
lies, and taken towns of so omcli greater importance than 
Bouchain. Had the French no lines before ? I thought 
Mons, Lisle, 6ic. had been once esteemed considerable 
places. But this is his youngest child : he does like 
most mothers, when they are past the hopes of more ; 
they dote upon the > uungest, though not so healthy nor 
praisewortiiy as tlif rest of the brethren. Is it our fault, 
that ^ tln-ee of the princes in alliance with us resolve to 
recall their troops ?" p. 70. We braught our quotas^ i 
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•«ur allies did not. B7 nhose indiilgeiice was it, that 
some of them have not been pressed more closely upon 
that head, or rather have been left to do as they please ? 
It is HO matter how hard a bargain people pretend to 
make, if they are not tied to the performance. 

P. 75. " If the enemy are stronger than they were," 
how are we so near our great hopes, the promised land ? 
The affectation of eloquence, which carries the doctor 
away by a tide of words, makes him contradict himself, 
and betray his own argument Yet, by all those expres- 
sions, p. 75, we can only find, that whatever success we 
have, must be miraculous ; he says, '' we must trust to 
miracles for our success,'' which, as I take it, is to tempt 
God : though, p. 77, he thinks, '' the most fearful cannot 
doubt of God's continuance." We have had miraculous 
success this nine years by his own account ; and this 
year, he owns, " we should have been all undone, with- 
out a new miracle; black clouds, Sic, hanging over our 
heads." And why may not our sins provoke God to 
forsake us, and bring the black clouds again ? greater 
sins than our inconstancy ! avarice, ambition, disloyalty, 
corruption, pride, drunkenness, gaming, profaneness. 
blasphemy, ignorance, and all other immoralities and 
irreligion ! These are certainly much greater sins ; and, 
whether found in a court or in a camp, much likelier to 
provoke God's anger, than inconstancy. 

Ibid. " If we have not patience to wait till he has 
finished, by gradual steps, this great work, in such a 
manner as he in his infinite wisdom shall think fit." I 
desire the doctor would explain himself upon the bud* 
ness of gradual steps, whether three-and-twenty years 
longer will do, or what time he thinks the general and 
himself may live; I suppose, he does not;desije his gra- 
dual steps should exceed their date, as fond as be seems 

vol. IV. N 
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of miracles. I believe he is willing enough they should 
be confined to his grace's life and Iiis own. 

Wliat does he mean, p. 78, by the natural and moral 
consequences that must lead us ? If those moral coiue- 
quences are consequences upon our morals, they are very 
small. ^ Wliatever reason there can be for putting an 
end to the war but a good one, was a stronger reason 
against beginning it." Right ! so far we allow. " And 
yet those very reasons, that make us in so mudi haste 
to end it, show the necessity there was for entering into 
it." I am in mighty hope to get out of a squabble, and 
therefore I had reason to get into it ; generally (he con- 
trary is true. " What condition should we have now 
been in, had we tamely let that prodigious power settle 
and confirm itself without dispute ?" It could never 
settle and confirm itself but by a war. 

P. 79. " Did we not go into the war in hopes of suc- 
cess ? The gi-eatest argument for going on with the war 
is that we may hare more success." According to the 
doctrine laid down by our author, we must never be in- 
clined to peace till we lose a battle : ever}' victory ought 
to be a motive to continue the war. Upon this principle, 
I suppose, a peace was refused after the battle of Ra^ 
millics. 

Ihid, '' How can we doubt that we shall not still sac- 
ceed, or that an enemy that grows every day weaker and 
weaker, itc." The doctor's zeal overbears his memor}* : 
just now the enemy was stronger tlian ever. 

P. 80. " If we consider tliat our strength is from Crod, 
drc." Though all men ought to trust in God ; yet our 
Saviour tells us, we ought to regard human means : and 
ii the point before us, we ai*e told, " Tliat a king going 
fprth to war against another king, sittcth down first, and 
consuUeth whether he bo able with ten thousand to meet 
him that comelh against him Mith twenty thnnsand ; or 
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<ekewiifle the other isyetagieal wmyoi^ he Bended an 
embasBt^ and demeth etm^tknis rf peace."* Oar 
Saviour was a preacher of peace; ^ Peace I leave with 
joa; wy peace I give unto you, SscJ^i Batthe doctor 
chooseth rather to drive od fiuiousty widi Jehu. He 
aosweEBtothecpiestioo, ^Isitpeace?" atthatkiDgdid 
to the honenMi, '* What hast thou to do with peace ? 
Get thee behind me.*' He saitb, << Our ingratitude and 
impenitence mtj defeat the surest proqpects we have." 
Maywenot ask him, whose ingradtude ? As to in^iod* 
tence, I think this paragraph is the onlj one wherdn 
he vouchsafes, and that but- vcrj sGgl^T, in his whole 
sermon, to reound the peo^ of repentance and amend- 
ment; but leaves a subject so little suited to a day of 
joy," p. 81, to encourage them to ** go on to obtain the 
end toward whidi they have made so many hi^ipy 
steps." We differ about that end ; some desire peaces 
others war, that so they may get money and power. It 
is the interest of some to be in action, others to be at 
rest : some peo^ dap their finger npon one p<ant, and 
say that alone can be a good peace ; we say there 
may be many sorts of good peace, of all whkh we es- 
teem the queen and ministry to be the best judges. The 
doctor tells us, ** Our sins may force us to put an ill end 
to the war." He should e^qplun what he calls an ill 
end; I am apt to think, he will think nothing good that 
puts an end to it, since he saith, ^ Yeogeance may affect 
not only us, but generations yet unborn." That th^ 
have taken care of already. We have pretty wtXL 
mortgaged posterity, by the expenses of this devouring 
war : and must we never see an end to it, ^ill there is not 
an enemy left to contend with, for so our author would 
intimate ? In what a condition must we expect to be, 
long before that ? It u very haf^ for the nation, that we 

* lioke xir. 3]« 32. f John xir. 27. 
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do oot lie at the mercy of this gentleman; that hh voice 
is not necessary toward the great end we pant after, the 
unloading of our burdep, and die mitigation af our taxes. 
A just and necessary war is an ostentatious theme, and 
nmy bear being deelairaed on. Let us have war; what 
have we to do with peace ? Wc have beaten our enemy ; 
let us beat him again. God has given us success ; he en* 
courages us to go on. Have wc not won battles and 
towns, passed the lines, and taken the great Bouchtin ? 
what avails our miseries at home; a little paltry wealth, 
tlie decay of trade, increase of taxes, deamess of necea- 
saries, expense of blood, and lives of our countrymen ? 
are there not foreigners to supply their places ? have not 
the loss of so many brave soldiers been offered to the 
legislature as a reason for calling in siu^li numbers of poor 
f alatines''^, as it were to fill up the chasm of war, and 
atone for desolation amoDg our subjects ? If we continue 
thus prodigal of our blood and treasure, in a few years 
we shall have as little of the one as the other left; 
and our women, if they intend to multiply, must be re- 
duced, like the Amazons, to go out of the land, or take 
them husbands at home of those wretched strangers 
whom our pity and charity relieved. Of the oativea 
there will be scarce a remnant preserved ; and thus the 
British name may be endangered once more to be lost in 
the German. 

Were it not for fear of offending the worthy doctor, 
I sliould be tempted to compare hb sermon with one that 
some time since made so much noise in the world ;t but 
I am withheld by the consideration of its being so uni> 

* The 'pernicious consequence of calling in theic fore ignen U 
' dfflcribed by Dr. Swift, in the Examiner, No. XLI. and XLV. ; 
und in his ]li?tory of tlie Four last Years of the Queen, he sayr, 
•* the public was a loser by every individual among them.** ?r. 

I The well known Sermon of Dr. Sachererell. N. 
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resstStf condeiiBied, naj praBeoited, oo one tide. Per* 
haps the cfajplim geoenl will not like the pavallei : 
tbefe maj be ibuod the same beat, the same umueiHloes, 
upon (fifioeol subjects, ihong^ the occasioo beooCso 
pfeedng;. Whal neceseitj vas th»e of pieadiiiig op 
var to an armj, vho daily enrich themEelves hy the con- 
TinHalioaof it? Does he nol think lojallj aod obedi- 
cDce voald have bct^i a propercr subject! To have 
exhcHted them to a pmeveraix^e in their dut j to the 
<]ueen» to prepare and soften their mindk that tl^ msj 
xereire vith resignation, if not applause, vhaterer her 
majesty shall think fit to transact. The doctor, vithoot 
suqnckin of flattery, migbt very veil have extoCc-d their 
great actions, and congratulaied with them upon the 
peace we are lib^toenjoy; fay which they wifl beat 
Idsure to reap the harvest of their Mood and Unl, take 
thek rest at home, and be relieved from the burden and 
danger of a cruel war. And as our gratitude wfli 
be ever due to them, fbr ddivering us from our distant 
enemy the French, sodiaU we have reason to bless wlio- 
ever are the andiois of peace to these distressed natiooi^ 
by which we may be freed from those nearer and mucli 
moie frmBodabie eofici^ discoptcnt and poverty at 
home. 
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" The Vindication of the Duke of Marlboroitgli" b 
cBtireiy of the Author of the Atalantie."* 

Journal to Stella, Oct 22, and Nov. 3, 1711. 

* Mrs. Manley, daughter of Sir Roger Manley, a zealous Royalist, 
was early in life cheated into marriage with a near relation, of the 
same name, who had at the lame time a former wife living. Desert- 
ed by her husband, she whs patronized by the Duchess of Cleveland, 
a mistress of Charles II ; but the duchess, being of a 6ckle temper, 
grpw tired of Mrs. Manley in six months, and discharged her on pre- 
tence that she intrigued with her son. Retiring into solitude, die 
wrote her ffrst tragedy, " The Royal Mischief;** This Play being 
acted in 1696 with ^reat success, she received such unbounded incenie 
from admirers, that her apartment was crowded withmenof witand 
gayety, which in the end proved fatal to her virtue. In the same 
year she also published '* Tiic Lost Lover, or Jealous Husband,** a 
comedy. In Iter retired hours she wrote the ** Atalantis :** for whicbt 
she having made free in it with several distinguished characters, her 
printer was apprehended, by a warrant from the 8ecretary*8 office. 
Mrs. Manley, unwilling an innocent person should suffer, presented 
herself before the court of king^s bench as the author. Lord Sunder- 
land, then secretary of state, being curious to know from whom slie 
got information of several particulars which were supposed above her 
own intelligence; she replied with great hunnlity, ** that she had no 
design in writing, farther than her own amusement and divcrsioii in 
the country, without iutending particular reflections and characters : 
and did assure them that nobody was concerned with her." When 
this was not believed, and the contrary urged agaiisi her hy wveral 
circumstances, slie said, ** tlien it must be by inspiration; becaueey 
knowing her own innocence, slie could account for it no other way.** 
Whether thofe in power were ashamed to bring a woman to trial lor 
a few amorous trifles, orwhetlier (her characters being under feigned 
names) the laws did not actually reach her ; she was discharged after 
Fcver-il public examinations. On the change of the ministry, she 
lived in reputation andgnycty, and amused herself in writing poemi 
and letters, and conversing with the wits. A second edition of a vo- 
lume of her lettrrs was published in 1713. ** Lucius,** a well received 
trnajedy, was wi ittcn by her, and acted In 1717 It was dedicated 
to Sir Ricliard Steele, who was then on such friendly terms with her, 
that he wrote the prologue to her play, as Mr. Pi ior did the epilogue 
?hc died July 11, 1721. N, 
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1 WAS always satiafied of 6tt sCupiditj aad diauig^- 
uulty of the author who called himself '' The Medlej f^ 
but never till now so thoroughly coDYinced of his asc 
surance. He {w ooe who persooates him) appears, in a 
a little be<^ called ^ Boudiaia/' as if he were in dosf 
conferenee and great intimacy with tlie Examiner ^ 
where, according to the unfair manner of modem dialogue; 
he reserves all the wit and reasoning for himself aii4 
makes the poor Exaniioer one of the siUiest, dulleat 
rogues, tliat ever pretended to i^ak or hear of politics : 
iiay^ he has even treated him worse than the real Med- 
ley* did ; who, though hired by the party to call him 
naqnes by the we^ had still so mudi modesty, not to 
take away his understanding, though he did his intc^ty. 
But here lie is made just as stupid as was necessary to in- 
troduce all tlie fine things that are thought fit to be s^i^ 
of this Cdropaigo ; and is directed to adL those questiooe^ 
whidi none Chat reads and lives in any part of England 
can be supposed to be ignorant o( on purpose to heighten 
tlie glory of the genial, and abuse th^ capacities oi the 
present miiKutry. This method of his seems to he co- 

* A periodical paper, five numbers of which were pablished under 
the title of " The Whig Examiner,'* by Mr. Addison and Mr. Ar- 
thur Maynwaring ; and which was continued by the latter (under 
that of ** The Medley**) in professed opposition to *' The Ex- 
aminer.** See in vol. XXIV. the notes on *'The Present State of 
Wit.'^ N. 
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pied from that great genius and champion of their caiue^ 
the Observator;''^ and our Examiner acts the parlof his 
countryman Roger, which, how agreeable to the spirit 
and sense of the Examiner, may be easily judged firom 
his writings, which have met with a general approbatkn 
for their wit and learning. 

But leaving the falseness and improbability of the 
diction, I shall only consider the malice and design of 
this baute/eUf that would set the people on flame, and 
advance the general to a^'eight where none had ever bees 
hoisted before, only for the bare consequences that attend 
his being at the head of an army so often victorious, so 
well paid and encouraged, with no enemies in view bal 
those whom it was familiar to them to overcome, and 
who though superior in number (as indeed they were) yet 
are wholly dispirited by continued losses, and at present 
restrained by the positive commands of their numarch ; 
who has given it in charge to Monsieur Villais, not to 
venture the army but upon manifest advantages; so that 
nothing might be left to fortune, which had appeared so 
contrary to them of late, and seems to have so great a 
hand in the rise and fall of empires, and that period 
which is set to human glory. 

This new Medley would bespeak our compassioa far 
Ids hero, by telling of ^ the hard usage he has met withi 
and the sufficient reason he has had to be disgusted; 
his scandalous manner of treatment from the Examiner 
and his party ; for," he says, '^ he is sensible the usage 
he gave him was' not wholly from himself/' And again, 
"^ that the Duke of Marlborough is devested of all in- 
terest and authority, both at home and in the army; 
whom so much pains have been taken to mortify, that 
he might either in discontent throw up his command^ ok 

^ A periodica] paper by lUdpath and Tutctun- R- 
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continue in it without honour ; whom we laboured to 
niakethe mark of public hatred; as if it were poodUe 
for liberty and gratitude to consist together, and men 
were to be ill used for no other reason but because they 
could not be used so well as they deserve." And farther, 
'' your friends may use the Duke of Marlborough as ill 
as they please : but let them be assured in the end, this 
will certainly turn upon themselyes ; and the time will 
come, when it will be as safe to speak truth of the pre- 
sent ministry, as it is now to belie the old ! and then, my 
firiendj you may hear farther firom me.'* Who, after 
this, would not conclude the Duke of Marlborough had 
been turned out of aU, his estate confiscated, and him- 
self under the most rigid sentence ? Nothing less 
should have provoked this audacious person to have 
taken such liberty of speech, and been guilty of such 
threatenings against the persons the queen is pleased to 
honour and trust Tet, that we may examine thii^ 
more coolly than this incendiary ; what hardships has 
this great man to complain of? I believe we diaO 
scarce find any precedent among the Romans, that their 
generals abroad ever thought themsdves disobUged, upon 
the removal of a quaestor at home, or the chai^ii^ one 
secretary for another ; and yet this is the hdght (3i that 
discontent they so much complain against. The queen, 
who seems directed by Heaven, as a reward for her 
piety, in the choice of her ministers and officers, did 
herself set the Duke of Marlborough at tlie head of her 
army: she knew Ids long experience in military af- 
fairs; that he had run through all the several degrees of 
service, and either had a genius for war, or nothing. 
No man ever entered upon his command with greater 
encouragement : the love and smiles of his sovereign, 
the good wishes of the people, and if not the personal 
love of the soldiers, yet the hatred they had for the 

N 3 
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enemy, and their sufferings during the late peace, gave 
them a double edge to war, and made them gain such 
glorious victories, which all must own were got by the 
bravery of the English. Their personal valour proved 
of use, when neither genius in the general, nor extraor- 
dinary conduct was required ; though none will dispute 
his excelling in either : it has chanced that our greatest 
victories have been obtained more by the courage of 
the soldiers than the finesse of the commander ; yet he 
has reaped all the advantage. Is lie not the richest and 
greatest subject in Christendom ? Has there not been a 
more than ordinary application, since the troops under 
his command first took tlie field, to supply them with 
every thing tliat was necessary ? Whoever of her ma* 
jcsty's subject were left unpaid, care was taken that 
mone^' should not be wanting for the war in Flanders^ 
Even upon the change of ministry', it was almost 
the first act of power in the new, to borrow money' to 
send to the army under the Duke of Mariborough'i^ 
command. He was so far from being " devested of all 
^tlKHTty both at home and abroad," that there was iMi 
any change in what related to his grace's family, save 
the golden key ;* whicli, after long wsdting, was thought 
oecessary to be bestowed upon a person, who would not 
think herself grown too great for the indispemable at* 
tendance of the place. The queen, nay the new minis^ 
ters, used his gi'ace with the same goodness and con^ 
fidence, in relation to his charge, as the former cBd#^ 
What occasion was there for diseonteut ? did he a^ anj 
favour, and was refused it ? had not her majesty for* 
given, nay, forgot that supreme mark of arrogance in 

* The Dutchess- of Marlborough was groom of the itole, filrst lad|p 
oi the bedchamber, lad/ of the wardrobe, and had the privy pune. 
The latter office wa» given to Mn. i^9^IX9m { t^ oQtKTS to the 
Dutches of Somenetk fk^ ' 
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the Duke <tf Mwlboreugb, irhen he durst sliow bknself 
disobliged at her ^visg away one regiment, vithout first 
obtainiBg his leave as general ?^ was there any Temem- 
brance, but in his own thoughts, of all that had been 
done by his party, to perpetuate liis command ? If he 
was really disgusted, because one of his son8-in-law,t and 
tlie father of aaother,^ were removed ; how ungrateful 
and undutifnl was that behaviour to the persoa that had 
60 wonderfully raised him ; to a sovereign, who had 
honoured him with such superlative maiits of her favour 1 
It is possible he might only seem discontented, to please 
his family, though, it has beea i^own, without reason ; 
to which they interpreted his going to Blenheim just be- 
fbre the queen^s birthday, from whence he returned the 
day after f as if he purposely chose to omit paying Ub 
duty and respects upon so remarkable an occasion. 

But what mortifications, what hardships, are these 
which our author complains of ? Was his commissioii 
limited ? had he not power to advance or retreat ? was 
he foii)iddcn to besic^ or fight ? was he commanded tP 
take no steps but what were directed from above? 
wherein was he devested of his autliority ? wheu was iJba» 
barbarous usage ? was there any person hired to asa^i^ 
sinate his fame, or take away his life ? what conspkacy^ 
what confederacy, to make criminals accuse him ? did 

* The regiment commanded b^ Algernon Capel, the 23d Earl of 
Essex, becoming vacant on his being appointed constable <^ the 
Tower, June 26, 1707 ; the queen intended to bestow it upon Mr. 
HiO. Sh« signified her pleasure to the Duke of Marlborough ; w]|p 
reAised his consent, and retired in anger to the country. After 
some heats, the regiment was given to a third person. On the death 
of the Earl of Essex, in January, 1708-9 ; the command of the Tower 
was bestowed on Earl Rivers, by a contrivance between the queea 
and Mr. Harley, in oppovition to the wishes of the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who intended that office for the Duke «f Northamberland. N.* 

t The Earl of Sundertand. N. 

tTheEarlofOodolphin. N. 
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any of his enemies tamper with Monsieur de Guiscard^ 
and offer him his life, pardon, and^ money, to lay his 
villany upon the duke ? Had the persons here iu 
power a mind that his designs this campaign should 
miscarry, how easy would it have been fm: them to hare 
effectually disappointed them, and without being disco- 
vered ! An artful hand can make more wonderful, 
though concealed, movements. But, instead of such 
Hsage, has he not been supplied with all possible vigour? 
was not a young general sent ofl^^ that the Duke of 
Marlborough might have no occasion of discontent, nor 
appearance for complaint ? were not his soldiers, flushed 
with many victories, eager and impatient to be led on to 
more ? did he not very well know, as I have said be- 
fore, that Monsieur Yillars diu-st not fight him, thou^ 
he had greater numbers than the duke, since the king 
had forbidden his venturing his army without evident 
advantages ? are not the French dispirited and overaw- 
ed by the superior genius of the English, by whom they 
have been so often vanquished ? is it then such a won- 
der, after all the glwious victories the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough has obtained, that, with the same fortune, the 
same cause, the same army, and against the same 
enemy, his grace has added one inferior fortress to his 
greater conquests ? are the Senset and the Scheldt 
more formidable rivers than the Danube or the Rhine ? 
are only passing the lines near Bouchain more wonder- 
ful than beating the French in their lines near Bra- 
bant ? or have our former campaigns been so barren of 
great actions, that we need so much cry up the passing 
of two rivers and one morass, where none durst oppose 

* The Duke of Ormond ; who had been sent to France at ten 
yean of age, and on his return was admitted of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford ; of which University he was afterward Chancellor. He died 
Nov. 16, 1745, in his 8l8t year. N. 
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them ; as if the general^s gkny were nev^ conguiiimate 
till now; or as if indeed he could have done less, excepts 
he had been resolTed to do nothiog, which could scarce 
have been, with aa army so full of ardour to fight ? 
These flights of joy, upon so small an occasion, seem to 
me just as reasonable, as if some great conqueror should 
land in England, beat all our armies^ and take London 
m one campaign ; and yet reserve his triumf^ and the 
people's acclamations for the next, only upon the taking 
of Islington. 

Whether this action, in respect to those the Duke of 
Marlborough has performed before, deserves to be valued 
to that height our author carries it, may be gathered from 
what Sir W. Temple says :. "" In May 1676, the King of 
France sent the Duke of Orleans to besiege Bouchain, 
with some part of his troops, being a small though strong 
place, considerable for its situation to the defence of the 
Spanish JS^etherlands. The king, with the strength ci 
his army, posted himself so advantageously, as to hinder 
the Prince of Orange from being able to relieve it, or to 
fight without disadvantage. The armies continued some 
days facing one another, and seversd times drawing out 
in order to battle, which neither of them thought fit to 
begin. Bouchain was surrendered the eighth day of the 
siege.''^ Behold the same circumstance, attended with 
the same conquest, diflfering only in the number of days^* 
in which the disadvantage lies, by many, on his grace's 
side ! 

I can never believe the Duke of Marlborough will 
think himself obliged to the author of this paper, for re- 
presenting him as '^ a mortified person, and one devested 
of all authority both at home and abroad ;" no more than 
I do ima^ne that his grace can in bis own nature be un- 

* See Templc*8 Memoirt, p« 189. Nr 
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dutiful to Uiat power that has ndaed liiai ; however a6- 
cidentallj he might once be wauluig in that respect he 
owed the queen, io the business of the re^ment betongii^ 
to the late Earl of Essex.^ Nor, when I reroembcr how 
much he did formerly for conscience sake, and the inter- 
est ci the church of England, can I persuade rapelf he 
will now engage against it. How seasonably did he de- 
cline King James's service, when the papists and diasent- 
ers were united in interests to destroy the diurch ; King 
James, to whom the Duke of Marlborough was engaged 
by the highest gratitude ! He had saved his life in the 
Gloucester frigate, and honoured his grace's family se 
far as to mingle his own royal blood with it Did not 
the Ditke of Marlborough forego the interests of his sis- 
ter and her children, his nephews and nieces, that he was 
so fond of before, for the good of lus country, and the ae^ 
curity of the protestant religion ? was he not contriviag 
to deliver up tlie king to the Prince of Orange,t if tlie de* 
sign had not been prevented ? and did he not withdraw 
himself from his benefactor, to serve against him under 
his greatest enemy ; protesting, in his letter to the king,. 
'^' that his desertion from his majesty proceeded from no 
other cause, than the inviolable dictates of conacienc^ 

* See above, p. 293. N. 

f The night before he left London, a conspiracy was formed by 
some of his chief officers to seise his persoo, and to deliver him into 
the hands of the Prince of Orange. The Earl of Rochester, the liord 
Churcliill, the Bishop of London [Dr. Henry Compton,] pir Georgje 
Ifewit, with several others, met at Mr. Hatton Compton^s lodgiogt 
lo St. AJban*8 street. After a long debate, concerning the meau of 
serving to the best purpose the Prince of Orange, it was at length re- 
volved, that Rociicster should attend the king to Salisbury, to betray 
his counsels to the prince ; tliat Churchill should endeavour to se- 
cure the person of James, which could best be done, when Maine was 
staff officer on duty. Should Maine and the guards resist, no safety 
remained but in despatching the king. Churchill, but perhaps veiy 
unjustly, is said to have undertaken this barbarous service. Thede- 
•ign of eeicing the king ii aicertauiicd from various qnartert ; but an 
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and a liigh and necessary concern for his religion, with 
uliich he was instructed that noUiiug could come in com- 
petition ?"* Did the duke do all this for the church of 
England ; and ivill our author, or any of the whiggish 
side persuade us he can so far recede from his former 
principles, to take paity ^inst that very church he has 
helped to preserve ? to join in opposition to her with her 
bitterest foes, when he is aheady as great and rich as 
a subject ought to be ? 

intention to stab or pistol him, in case of resistance is too shoelcing ' 
to merit credit, without the most positive, clear, and decisive protiit. 
The only evidence of the fact is the death-bed confession of Sir Georg« 
Hewit ; who, after having received emoluments and honours from 
William, repented, in his last moments, of his conduct toward hit 
ibnaer master. James, suspecting Churchill and the Duke of Gra^ 
too, once intended to have sent them, under a gpard, to Portsmouth ; . 
but hejodged that severity, instead of aiding, would hurt his afiair& 
Macpherson. 

* His deserticm from King James might in some measure be ejCi- 
cused from its utility. But his design of placing that uniortunata 
prince a captive in the hands of his rival is utterly incoasistent with 
the common feelings of mankind. With regard to him, he was a bene- 
factor, a friend, and even a father. He raised him from obscurity to 
independence, to fortune, and tO honour. He placed him in thsi 
only state, that could render his desertion destructive to his own 
afihirs. If his misconduct had rendered James unwortliy of the re- 
turns of gratitude due to other men, why was King William abo d&* 
ceived ? If no measures were to be kept with either of those moil- 
archa^ wa» England betrayed to her mortal enemy ? Though these 
questions can scarcely be answered to satisfaction, they admit of 
aUeviatioos. In the characters of mankind, some allowances must 
be made f9r their passions and frailties. The attention to intcrett 
which passed through the whole conduct of Marlborough, might sog- 
gest to his prudence, to quit the fortunes of a man apparently desti- 
ned for ruin. His spirit might induce him to oppose King William, 
as the cold reserve, neglect, and aversion of that prince, miglit oflfend 
his pride. lu.this state of mind, his lordship could hardly separate 
the interest of the kingdom from that of the king : and he informed 
the French conrt of the expedition against Brest [in 1694,] more with 
a design of being revenged <m William, than with a \'iew to serve 
Fravce at the expense of England. MAcrHERsox. 
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No ! no ! such restless spirits as this writer, who, ia 
the words of Mr. Diydeo, " fire that world which they 
were sent by preaching to warm ;'' those '' Phaetons of 
mankind,'' abuse the reputation of the greatest person^ 
and do themselves honour at the expense of others^ whob 
being equally ignorant of many things, yet pretend to 
determine of all the affau^ of war and the cabinet ; to 
enflame tlie people, abuse the ministry, and the queen 
through them ; to ti'ouble the waters, in hopes crowns 
and mitres may be found floating on the surface, and 
ready to fall to the share of the boldest hand. 

We shall next consider the '* scandalous manner of 
treatment" the Duke of Marlborough, as this writer tells 
us, '' has met with from the Examiner and his party ;^ 
for, he \s sensible, the usage he gave him was '^ not whol- 
ly from liimself." How can he be sensible of that ? For to 
this day it does not appear who tlie Examiner is, nor that 
he had instructions to talk of Crassus, Catiline, or Aih 
thony. That pen still remains concealed ; neither rewards 
nor presents have been given to any, that we can su|^ 
pose was author of those papers. Whoever he were, he 
has had tlie modesty not to ret^eal himself, though his rer 
marks were only against tliose persons whom the queen 
had thought fit to dispense with from farther serving her; 
the general excepted, as this writer would have us be- 
lieve : but he is the satirist, who makes the appUcatioD. 
Cannot a person treat of the excessive avarice and sor- 
did behaviour of Marcus Crassus, but, because the Duke 
of Marlborough is known to be an extreme good husband 
of his money, he must needs intend his grace as a pa* 
rallel ? Indeed ! Does this libeller think there is so Hear 
a resemblance between them ? Why, where then is the 
injustice ? To show that there has been any, let him 
convince us that his grace is become generous, or less in 
love with riches ; and the comparison wiU cease. But 
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sent miuifltry may complain of a hundred: But their 
heads wet too stron^^ to be sliaken by such impotent 
blasts or disordered by evciy libeller's malice. What 
clouds of pointless arrows, thou<>;h sent with a ^;ood wlll« 
have flown from the Observator, the Review, and Med* 
ley ! how have great and mean geniuses united to as- 
perse their conduct, and tuni the management of the late 
persons in power. upon these! Humourous, senseleaa 
ballads; foolish parallels ; the titles of Oxford and Mor- 
timer,* have been an ample field. Who but must d^ 
^ise such wretched wits ! I could quote several otliei% 
if it were not reviving them from their obscurity, or ra- 
ther giving new life to those stillbom, shapeless birth^ 
which but just appeared and perished. Nor do [ r^ 
member any person to have so far gloried in those vacn^ 
strous productions, as to own being a parent to them, but 
the renowned Dr. Hare.f The close of his fourth letter 
of the " Management of the War" is indeed very ealftK 
ordinary; where he tells, ''If tliey should describe the 
Duke of Marlborough to be a short, black, fattiah, Ill- 
shaped man, that loves to drink hard, never speakB to be 
understood, is extremely revengeful and ill-bred ; if they» 
should represent his mind to be a complication of all ill 
qualities," &c. Here is more malice, though less wit 
and truth, dian any thing thej accuse in tlie Examiner. 
In times of liberty and faction, we must espect that the 
best persons will be libelled; the dilTerence lies in the 
skill of the libeller. One draws near the life; another 
must write the name under, or else we cannot understand : 
for, as yet I never met one person, that could find oiit 
who Dr. Hare <lesigned, by his short, black, fattish, ill- 
shaped man ; though he has so far exceeded the liberty 

* See "The liret of Roger Mortimer and Robert Hwley, I'Ht?' 
t Sec p. 272. N. 
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(he Examiner has taken, as to pretend to paint the Tcry 
lineaments of the body, as well as those of the mind. 

Thus far you see what little reason our author has to 
complain for the Duke of Marlborough's hard usage ; but 
he grows bolder, and, in just despair of the continuaUoa 
of a war from wliich he reaps so many advantages, 
attacks what (notwithstanding the many refinements of 
some late patriots) I take still to be an undoubted prerog- 
ative of the crown, the power of making peace and war. 
This author, treating the queen with as little considera- 
tion as his patrons used to do, does not so much as con- 
sult her majesty's wisdom and inclination ; but supposes, 
" no British parliament will ever be chosen here, that 
will ratify an ill peace, or will not crush the bold man 
who shall propose it." This is like what he says, 
** That tlie time will come, when it will be as safe to 
speak truth of the present ministry, as it is to belie thd 
old." What can one suppose from these threkteinings ? 
They are such as in wisdom should never be made, 
scarce with an army to back them : did I not know the 
loyalty of ours, I sliould fear, from our author's great 
intelligence, that tliey were in the secret, to frighten the 
ministry and parliament from taking into consideration 
the unanimous wishes and wants of our people, who 
have sustained so long a war, to the ruin of their trade, 
and a vast expense of their blood and -treasure, upon 
such disinteregted views as sure no people beside ever 
did. We veiy well know his reasons, for providing 
peace should not be made without Spain* ; yet, when 

* Thougli Marlborousli ehowed less apathy than was expected 
from his former character, his enemies furnidied him with sufficient 
reasons for his resentment. The accusation whicii chiefly ruined his 
credit with the nation appears now to have been malicious and un- 
just. He was said to have sacrificed the war in Spain to his own 
operations in Flanders, to gratify his ambition, and ghit his inordi- 
nate arsrice. N. 
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b11 those Idngdoms and dependencies were united to tlie 
empire, the house of Austria was more terrible to Europe 
than the house of Bourfoon has been since ; and a con- 
federate war was then successfully carried on, as now, tb 
fix the balance of power. Let us but consider what 
wonderful things this ministry has already done ; let iia 
enter into their character and capacity, their true love 
of their country, and sincere endeavours for its welfare ; 
and then may our hearts be at rest ; and conclude, that 
whatever peace they shall think fit to advise, will be the 
best that they could obtain, for the safety of the church, 
the glory of their sovereign, and the ease and happhiesi 
of her whole people. Let them that would oppose it 
consider how many millions this one yearns war hath 
cost us, when all the great actions performed by a great 
army, with a greater general at their head, hath been onljr 
gaining one single fortress; an action so much gloried 
in, and so far magnified, that we are made to think it is 
of equal importance to the most fortunate campaigns ! 
Let us consider how long wc shall be able to pay such a 
price for so small a conquest ! I speak only of our money ; 
having learnt by good example not to value the blood of 
those poor wretches that are yearly sacrificed in vast 
numbers, in trenches, and at the foot of walled towiu. 
But say we were even at tlie gates of Paris, nay that 
Paris were em's, what allay would tliat be to our per- 
sonal sufierings at home ? Let us look into our gazette^ 
for the number of baiikiiipts ; along the streets of our 
metropolis, and observe but the decay of trade, tlie seve- 
ral shops shut up, and more in dally apprehension of 
failing. Let us remove ourselves into the country, and 
sec tlie penur}' of country gentlemen with small estates 
and numerous families, that pay in such large propor- 
tions to the Vi^r ; and there let us inquire how accepta- 
ble, nay how indlsp( nsablc, peace is to their further sub- 
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usting. Tnie ! there is still a great deal of money in 
En^aDd: but id whose hands? Those who have had 
the management of such prodi^ous sums as have been 
^ven these last three-and-twenty years, on pretence of 
carrying on the war. Inquire what sums the late lord 
treasurer* left the exchequer, and what immense debts 
in the navy and elsewhere : how the funds were aD an- 
ticipated or loaded. Observe but what industry has 
been used, that the late party should part with none of 
their vast wealth to assist the present exigency ; and 
then let us wonder at the wisdom and conduct of that 
ministiy, which has been able to wade through all these 
difficulties, restore credit, and uphold the armies abroad : 
and can we doubt, after this, of their entering into the 
true interests of the nation, or dispute the peace they 
shall think fit to advise the queen to make ? How can 
our malicious author say, '^ That it will be a severe 
mortification for so great and successful a general, to see 
the fruits of his victories thrown all away at once, fay a 
shamefid and scandalous peace ; after a war of nine 
years, carried on ^ith continued successes, greater than 
have been known in story ? And how grievous must it 
be to him, to have no footstep remain, except the build- 
ing at Woodstock, of all the great advantages which he 
has obtained for the queen and the British nation!, 
against their dangerous enemy ; and consequently of his 
own extraordinary merit to her majesty and his coun- 
try ?" jSo ! Are they about to take the garter from 
him? to unprince, unduke him? to confiscate all his 
large possessions, except Woodstock ? those vast sums 
in the banks of Venice, Genoa, and Amsterdam ?t his 

• Lord Godolphin. N. 

f Beside the precarioas security of the tiro former of these baiik% 
they gave bat 3 per cent, interest at that time ; when 8, 9, or 10 per 
cent was common in Esglaod. This pmves either that the doke was 
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stately movables, valuable paintings, costlj .jewels, and, 
in a word, tliosc immense riches of which himself and his 
lady (as good an accountant as she is) do not yet know 
the extent of ? Are all these, I say, to be resumed, and 
noUiing rcmauiing but that edifice or memento of a sub- 
ject's ambition, the stately walls of Blenheim, built while 
his gracious benefactress is contented to take up her red- 
dcnce hi an old patched up palace, diu-ing the burden 
of a heavy war, without once desiring to rebuild White- 
hall, till, by the blessing of peace, her subjects shall be 
capacita*"d to undergo the necessary taxes? I am 
ashamed to enumerate tliose obligations the duke has to 
his queen and country, while he has such wretched and 
ungrateful advocates, who bellow his luieasiuesff, and 
exaggerate his mortifications. It is the misfoi-tune of 
the times, that we cannot explain to oui* own people the 
occasion we have for a peace, without letting our ene- 
mies into our necessities, by which they may rise in their 
demands. Could there be a poll made, and voices col- 
lected from house to house, we should quickly see how 
unanimous our people arc for a peace ; tliose excepted^ 
who eitliejr gain by the war, or, concealing their hoards, 
pay but small proportions toward it : an art weU knoim 
and practiced in this great city, where a person worth 
many thousands shall get himself rated at but one, two, or 
three hundred pounds siock ; while tlie poor landed man 
is forced to pay to tlie extent, because his estate is known, 
and accordingly valued. 

To conclude : I think, in the hands we are in, we 
need not dispute our safety ; and if, as tliis author would 
insinuate, even a separate peace should be intended by 
some of our allies, after the example of our wise neigh- 
not so good a " Imsbati'l of his money'* a^ he is above suppoted to 
be ; or tliai he was deitirous of fecuring a fuud abroad, in case of an 
epcrgency. N, 
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bouTsthe Dutch at the treaty of Nimeguen, the generali- 
ty of the people will be easity brou^t to agree that it is 
better than no peace at alL They know that our im- 
Distry are so well acquainted with the tMe interest of the 
nation, and are so tender of its welfare, that they wfll 
not consent to take one step in this affair, but what makes 
for the gl(Nry of the queen, and the happiness of her sub- 
jects. 
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This '\s Queen Elizabeih^s birthday, usually kept in this iowo 
by prentices, &c. But the wbigs designed a mighty processioii by 
midnight : and had laid out a thousand pounds, to dress up the pofte^ 
devil, cardinals, SachevereU, &c. and carry them with tordies 
about and burn them. They did it by contribution. Garth gave fif^ 
guineas. But they were seized last night by order from the secret^^. 
ry." JoumaltoStella,Nov. 17, 1711. 

'* I am told the owners are so impudent that they intend to re> 
plevy them by law. I am assured th at the figure of the devil is made 
as like lord treasurer as they could." — Ibid. Nov. 19. 

**|I saw to-day the pope, the devil, and the other figures of cardinals, 
&c. fifteen in all, which have made such a noise. I have pat an un- 
derstrapper upon writing a twopenny pamphlet, to give an account 
of the whole design."— Ibid. Nov. 2B. 
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London^ Nov. 24, ITU- 
Sib, 

I Am very sorry so troublesome a companioa as the 
gout delays the pleasure I expected by your conver8a^ 
tion in town. You desire to know the truth of what 
you call " a ridiculous story," inserted in '* Dyer's Let- 
ter"* and " The Postboy,"t concerning the figures that 
were seized in Drury Lane, and seemed only designed 
for the diversion of the mob, to rouse their old antipathy 
to popery, and areate new aversion in them to the prcr 
tender. If, indeed, this had been their only intent, your 
reflections would be reasonable, and your compassion 
pardonable. It is an odd sort of good nature, to grieve 
at the rabble's being disappbinted of their sport, or, as 
you please to term it, '' of what would for the time being 
have certainly made them very happy." But, sir, you 
will not fail to change your opinion, when I shall tell you, 
that there was never a blacker design formed, unless it 
were blowing up the parliament house. No mortal can 
foresee what might have been the ill effects, if it had 
once come to execution. We ai'e well assured, that, un- 
der pretence of custom and zeal, and what they call an 

* A newspaper of thattime, which, according to Mr. Addison, was 
entitled to little credit. — Honest Vellum, in " The Drummer," act 
II, scene I. cannot but believe his master is living (among other rea- 
sons,) " because the news of his death was first published in Dyer*^ 
Letter." N. 

t By Abel Boyer.' N.. 
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ionoceiit divoBioii, lurked a dangerous coiupirai 
whoever goes about to disturb the public peace a 
4]uillit7, must needs be enemies to the queen and 
vernmeot. , 

You hare been Informed of the surpriang gei 
and fit of housekeeping the German pTutcett* 1 
guilty of this summer, at her country seat, iu din 
tiadic^on to her former thrifty management ; yc 
faer justice, she is not so parsimonious as her lord, 
half that value upon a guinea ; thougli her d 
In getting, be as great as his, he outdoes her in 
jng. She has had a wonderful address in some 
tritness llie known story of the diamond,! vhii 
great an instance of good management on her ^ 
lord's making one suitof clottics serve three seti 
tons can be of his frugality. She seems to have 
ton, or latlier outlived, all the softer passion 
beautiful blemiiihes for which they are oAen p 
our se.T, hut never really hated. Wi-alh, ill 
spleen, and revenge, are tli<tse with whom her 1 
has been in league for many months; she has evi 
into the common weakness of unfortunate wen: 
have recoutEe to silly fellows called conjurers : 
haps in imilalion of her mother, ber ladyship n 
very witch ; she would give any thing to coDvei 
a real witch ; at last she took up with a wizard, : 
rant creature, who pretends to deal with the sta 
by corresponding with thicf-catchent, helps pi 
their goods, when they have been stolen. To pli 

* The Engl iih general, the Duke of Marlboniogli,waj w 
hniight? ttaiD before, by the complimcot, lor it wu til 
which vas made him hy the cmperoi', of creatlof bin a 
THi iHriin, by the titlcof Mitdnilwini, a little priucipal 
claim of tlic liouK of Bavuia. MuNiou. 

f Though tiui be DOW forgotten. Dr. Svifthu perpeUiatc 
diamond >toiy to thii IxJy't hoaoor, ia the J^wrnl Iq Btd 
Ti.nia. K. 
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bighneas, he revived an old cheat, of making an image 
like the person she most hated ; upon which image he 
would so far work by enchantment, that him it repre- 
sented, from that moment should grow ^bstempeted, and 
languish out his short life in divers sorts of pains. Since 
the wizard was taken into the lady's pay, a certam great 
man has happened to be indisposed ; by which means 
she remains very well satisfied with the experiment, and 
imagines this accident to be owing to the force of her en- 
chantment, from which she promises herself still greater 
events. Thouglf we laugh at the folly, we cannot but 
remark the malice of the attempt. 

On Friday the sixteenth of November, the heads of 
the party met at the new palace*, where the late viceroyf 
recounted to them the happy disposition of affairs ; and 
concluded, '' That, notwithstanding all their misfortunes, 
they had still to-morrow for it.'^ This person, who had 
so often boasted himself upon his talent for mischief, in- 
• vention, lying, and for making a certain lillibullero song, 
with which, if you will believe himself, he song a deluded 
prince out of three kingdoms, was resolved to try if, by 
^ the cry of " No peace, high church, popery, and the pre- 
i tender," he could halloo another in. There were seve- 
ral figures dressed up ; fifteen of them i^ere found in an 
empty house in Drury lane ; the pope, the pretender, and 
the devil, seated under a state, whereof the canopy was 
scarlet stuff trimmed with deep silver fringe ; the pope 
was as fine as a pope need to be, the devil as terrible, the 
pretender habited in scarlet laced with silver, a fiiU fair 

* These were, according to the publications of the time, the Duke 
«f Grafton, the Earl of Godolphin, Dr. Garth, tJie Duke of Somerset, 
the Earl of Sunderland, Lord Somers, the Earl of Wharton, and Lord 
Halifax, all members of the famous Kit-kat Club ; to which the 
Duke of Marlborough also belonged. See ** Political State," No* 
rember, 1711. N. ^ 

t Thomas Earl of tHiarton, afterward created a marquis. W. 
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long periwig, and a hat and feather. They had all 
white gloves, not excepting the very devils; -which 
whether quite so proper, I leave to the learned. TbiB 
machine was desSgned to be borne upon men's shoulden; 
the long trains dependent from tlie figures were to con- 
ceal those that carried tliem. Six devils were to appest 
as drawing the chariot, to be followed by four cardinally 
in fine proper habits; four Jesuits and four franciscan fii- 
ars, each with a pair of white gloves on, a pair of beads^ 
and a flaming, or, if you please, a bloody faulchion ia 
their hands. Fray judge, if such a pai-ade should at any 
time appear, without the proper disposition of lights^ &c. 
as was here intended ; do you not believe it would be a 
suiTicient call to the multitude ; and that they would 
never forsake it till their curiosity had been satisfied to 
the full ? Any man in his senses may find this was a de- 
liberate as well as a great expense. To prepare men^a 
minds for sedition, one Stoughton's sermon* (which was 
burnt by the common hangman in Ireland, by order of the 
house of lords) preached at St. Patrick's in Dublin, and 
printed there, was that very week reprinted here, and 
handed about with extreme diligence : and, to GU the 
people with false fear and terror, they had some days be- 
fore reported that the queen was dangerously ill of th6 
gout tn her stomach and bowels. The very day of the 
designed procession, it was whispered upon the Exchange* 
and all over the city, that she was dead. A gentlewo- 
man that makes wax-work declares, " that, some time be- 
fore, certain persons of quality, as she judged, who called 
one another Sir Harry, Sir John, Sir James, &c. came to 
her house, and bespoke several wax-work figures, one for 

* This sermon was first preached at Christ Church, Dublio, JaD« 
30, 1705-6 i and was burnt by the common hangmsii, Nov. 9, 1711. 
'* A bold opinion," says Swift on that occauaD, ^ is a short, easy way 
*' to merit, and very necessary for those vho liave no other." N. 
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a lady; they agreed to her price, paid half in hand, and 
the rest when they fetched them awair.'V These figures 
are not jet taken. One was des^piied to represent the 
lord treasurer, the lady Mrs. Mashuq^ and the rest the 
other great officers of the court with Dr. Sacheverell 
which the workwoman was inrdered to make as like his 
picture as possibly she could. A certain lady, renowned 
f(Mr beauty,"*^ at the princess's palace, desired that she 
might have the dressing up of the young, handsome 
statesman,! whose bright parts are so terrible to the ene- 
mies of his country ; in order to it, she proposed borrow- 
ing from the playhouse iEsop's large white horsehair pe- 
riwig. Her lord:}: fttrnished out the rest of tlie materials 
ficom the queen's wardrobe. No wonder he should be an 
enemy to peace, when his father gains so much by the 
continuance of the war ; nor that a certain youog duch- 
ess was so eager to have him go in disguise with the vice- 
roy, when his absence was convenient ! 

Farther to convince you that this was a premeditated 
design, and carried on in all its forms, proper persons had 
been busy beforehand, to secure a thousand mob, to car- 
ry lights at this goodly procession. One of these agents 
came to a victuallinghouse in Claie market ; he called for 
drink and the master of the house, of whom he inquired, 
** if he could procure him forty stout fellows to carry 
flambeaux on Saturday the 1 7th instant, to meet there at 
one o'clock ? They should have a crown apiece in hand; 

* Lady Mary Charchill, youngest daughter of John, Duke of Marl- 
borough, married to John, the second Duke of Montague, aud Mary 
quis Monthermer. The duchess and her sister Lady Anne were much 
admired by the poets of that age. N. 

f Mr. Secretary St John. N. 

X John, the second Duke of Montague, succeeded his fathei*, 
March 2, 1709-10, in his titles and estate, and also in the office of 
master of the great vardrobe. He was afterward appointed master 
of the ordnance, aiid%sd July 6,1749. N. 
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and "ivhatever they drank till five, he would be there to i 
discharged." At such a proposal, mine host pricked up 
his ears ; and told bii honour, '' His honour need not fisar 
but that he might have as many as hk honour pleased, at 
that pric«»" Accordingly he fetched in several from the 
market, butchers, tiipemen, poulterers, prentices, who joy- 
fully listed themselves against the day, because it was to 
be a holiday, and they should not stand in need of their 
masters' leave ; " for, on Queen Bess's day," they sald^ 
" they always went out of course." The landlord promis- 
ed to make up the complement by the appointed time» 
with honest lads, who would be glad to get their bellies^ 
fiill of drink, and a crown apiece, in^n honest way. AU 
was agreed upon; the gentleman paid the reckoning, whicb 
came to a considerable sum in beer and brandy for his mdv 
and departed, with assurance of being there at one o'clock 
to meet his myrmidons ; but, the matter being discovered, 
he has not been heard of since, to the great disappoint-* 
tnent of the good man and tlie people he had engaged. 
The like was done in several other parts of the townr 
They had secured to the number, as I told you, of one 
thousand persons, who were so hired to cany lightly 
though they knew not to what end, doubtless for a burialf 
among whom were many of the very foot guards. Drink- 
ing from one to five, it is plain they were to be made 
drunk, the better to qualify them for what mischief was de- 
signed by their proper leaders. The viceroy, witB 
some others of as good and two or three of better rank 
than himself were resolved to act in disguise: the 
viceroy like a seaman, in which he hoped to outdo 
MassanieUo of jN'aples, whose fame he very much en*' 
vies for the mighty miseliicf he occasioned. His busy 
head was the first inventor of tlic design : and he wouUl 
take it very ill if he were robbed of the glory. He hadL 
l^ly proved»the power of an accidentij mob, and there- 
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fore hoped nmch better from a premeditated one : he did 
Bot doubt inflaming them to his wish. by the noise of 
popery and the pretender, by -winch fliejF would be put 
into a hnmoor to bum even Dr. Sidbeverell and the 
other effigies. At their several bonfires, where the pa- 
rade was to make a stand, the preliminary articles were 
to be thrown in, with a ciy of " No peace ;" and proper 
messengers were to come galloping, as if like to break 
their necks, their horses all in a foam, who should cry 
out, ^ The queen, the queen, was dead at Hampton 
court." At the same time the Duke of Marlborough 
was to make his entry through Aldgate, where he was 
to be met with the cry of " Victory, Boucliain, the line?^ 
no peace, no peace." If matters had once come to thi& 
pass, I do not s^ what could have hindered the leadeis 
from doing all the mischief they desired, from exalting 
and pulling down whom they pleased, nor from executing 
during the rage of the people, prepossessed, as they 
would be, with the news of the queen's death, whatever 
violence, injustice, and cruelty, tliey should think fit. 
They had resolved before what houses should be burnt. 
They were to begin with one in Essex-street, where the 
commih^oners of accompts meet, from whence a late 
discovery has been made of vast sums annually received 
by a great man, for his permission to serve the army 
with bread. They said, " Harley should have better 
luck than they expected, if he escaped de Wittii^ ;* 
they would set people to watch him all that day, that ; 
they might know where to find him when they had occa- 
sion." And truly who can answer for the consequence 
of such a tumult, the rage of a mad drunken populace, 

* The superior t^nts and virtue of the pensioner De Witt made 
him the chief objec^>f general envy, and exposed him to the utmost 
rage of popular prejudices, and finally assaninatioD. See Hume^^ 
History of England, vol. VH. N. 

o 3 
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Ibmcnled by such iucendiaries (for the whole parly, to r 
man, were engaged to be there ?) I do not see how the 
city could have escaped destruction. There were rnany^ 
to kindle fires, none to put tliem out. The Spectator, 
who ought to be but a.looker on, was to have been an as- 
sistant, that, seeing London in a flame, he might have 
opportunity to paint afler the life, and remark tlie be- 
haviour of the people in the ruin of their country, so to 
have made a diverting Spectator. But I cannot but 
look up to God Almighty with praise for our deliverance^ 
and really think we have vciy much need of a thanks- 
giving ; for, in all pi-obability, tlie mischief had been 
universal and irremediable. I tromblc to think what 
lengtlis they would have gone : I dare not so much as 
imagine it. They had taken Massanicllo's insurrection 
for a precedent, by which all wJio were not dii-ectly of 
their own paity had suffered, as may be gatliered from 
what we know of their nature, and by what is already 
discovered, tliough there is doubtless a great deal more 
Ix'hind. As soon as the figures were seized, they des- 
patched away a messenger express to the place where it 
was known the duke intended to land, to tell him he 
might now take his own time; there was no occasion 
" for his being on the seventeenth instant, by seven at 
night, at Aldgate ;" and so he lay that night five miles 
short of the town.* 

However the viceroy may value himself upon this 
design, he seems but to have copied my Lord Shafto&> 
bury in 1670,t on the same anniversary. It is well 

'I'lio duke was soon afler eniiroly out of favour at court. Oa 
Sunday, Dec. Jo, t)u- mievii in council tbonght fit to diHOiiss Iiiui froiu 
:v]l his vu]i)luyin(>nt<. N. 

f The cffiglcri of tlie pope, the devil, Sir Gco%e Jeflnryu, Mr l*Et- 
trance, &c. were that year carried in proceeiuoo, and burnt at Tcm> 
:«!« Uav by the whig mob. iV. 
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known, by the fiivour of the mob, they hoped then to 
have made the Duke of Monmouth* king, who was 
planted at Sir ThcHnas Fowls^s at Xataple Bar, to wait 
the event; whilst the rest of thegM^mok of his partj 
were over the way it Hemy the Ei^mt^s tavern. King 
Charles had been persuaded to come to Sir Francis 
Child's to see the procession ; but, before it began, he 
had private notice given him to retire, for fear of what 
miscliief the mob might be wrought up to. He did so ; 
which ruined the design they had, to seize on his person, 
and proclaim the duke king. This was the scheme our 
modem politicians went upon. One of them was heard 
to say, ^ They must have more diversions than one, t. r. 
burning, for the good people of London ; since the mob 
loved to create,! as well as destroy." 

By tills time, I do not doubt, sir, but you are thorough- 
ly convinced of the innocence of this intended proces- 
sion ; which tliey pubhcly avow, and tell the ministry 
they are welcome to make what they can of it, knowing 
themselves safe by having only intended, not acted the 
miscliief; if it had once come to that, they would have 
been so far above the fear of puuishment for their own 
crimes, as to become executioners of the innocent 

Truly, I think, the malice of that party is immortal, 
auce not to be satiated witli twenty-three years plunder, 
the blood of so many wretches, nor the immense debt 
with which they have burdened us. Through the un- 
exampled goodness of the queen, and the lenity of the 
otlier parts of the legislature, they are suffered to sit 
down unmolested, to bask and revel in that wealth they 

• James Fitzroy, Duke of Moomouth and Buccletigh, Earlof Doo- 
caster and Dalkeith, Baron of Tiodaie, &c. in 1663. He was at' 
tainted by act of parliament; and beheaded on Tower Hill, July 13, 
1685. N. 

t Make a king. Maxuy. 
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have so unjustly acquired : yet tbey panae tfaek prie- 
ciples vith unwearied industry, club their wit, money,, 
politics, toward xestoriog their party to that power firom 
whence they are IMlen ; which, since they find so diffi- 
cult, they take care, by all methods, to disturb and vilify 
those who are in possession of it. Peace is such a bitter 
pill, they know not how to swallow : to poison the people 
against it, they try every nail, and have at last hit of 
one they think will go, and that they drive to the bead. 
They cry, " No peace," till the trade of our own naticHi 
be entiicly given up to our ncighboiu^ Thus tbejr 
would caiiy on the public good of Europe, at the ex- 
pense of our private destruction. They cry, ** Our 
trade will be mined if the Spanish West-Indies remain 
to a son of France;" though the death of his father maj 
cause Philip to forget his birtli and country, which he 
left so young. After the decease of his grandfather, 
he will be only the brother of a haughty rough natured 
king, wIk) in all probability may give him many occar 
sions to become every day more and more a Spaniard. 
They do not allow tlic dauphin's or the emperops 
death have made an alteration in affairs, and confide all 
things to the supine temper of the Austrian princes; 
from whence tliey conclude there can be no danger in 
trusting half Europe to the easy uoactire hands of such 
an emperor. But may not anotlier Charles the Fillh 
arise ? another Philip the Second ? who, though not pos- 
sessed of the Austrian territories, gave more trouble and 
terror to England, than ever she felt fi-om France ; inso- 
much as, had not the seas and winds fought our battles, 
their invincible Armada had certainly brought upoo us 
slavery and a popish queen ! Neither is it a new tiling 
for princes to improve, as well as degenerate. Powev 
generally brings a change of lemper. Philip de Coniines 
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iells 08, ** That the great Doke of Biugimdjr, in his 
youth, hated the thou^ts of war, and the firtigue of the 
field. Aft«r he had fought and giio^d one battle, he 
loved notldog eke; and could nevcrie easy in peace, 
but led an hk life in war, and at lengfii died in it; Cor 
want of other enemies, fighting against the pow banren 
Swissers, who were poflsessed erf' nothing worth contend- 
ing for." 

But it is not reason, or even facts, that can subdue 
this stubborn party. They bear do%n all by n<N8e and 
misrepresentation. They are, but will not seem, con- 
Tinced; and make it their business to prevent others 
from being so. If they can but rail and raise adamour, 
they hope to be believed, though the miserable efiects 
of their maladministration are ten thousand to one 
against them : a festering obvious sore, which when it 
can be healed we know not, though the most famous ar- 
tists apply their constant skill to endeavour at a cure. 
Their averaon to any government but their own is un- 
alterable ; like some rivers, that are said to pass through 
without mingling with the sea; though, disappearing for 
a time, they arise the same, and never change their na* 
ture. 

I am, sir, ^» 



^. 
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^*^ The preceding U'act will be best illuBtrated by the 
following account of the subject of it, transcribed from 
a folio half sheet published in 1711. 

'' An account of the mock procession of burning the 
Pope and the Chevalier de St. George, intended to be 
performed on the 1 7th instant, being the anniversary of 
Queen Elizabeth Sf pious and glorious memory. 

The owners of the Pope, the Chevalier de St. Geoige, 
fourteen cardinals, and as many devils, wliich were 
taken out of a house in Di-uiy-lane, at midnight, between 
the 1 6th and 1 7th instant, and exposed to view at the 
Cockpit for nothing (on the latter of those days,) think 
fit to acquaint the world, that their intention in making 
them was, with those and other images (in case their 
goods had not been forcibly taken away,) to have form- 
ed the following procession. 

Twenty watchmen, to clear the way, with linkboys 
lighting them on each side. 

Twenty-four bagpipes, marching four and four, and 
playing tlie memorable tune of Lillibullero. 

Ten watchmen marching two and two, to prevent dis- 
order. 

Four drums in mourning, with the Pope's arms in their 
caps. 

A figure representing Cardinal Gualteri, lately made 
by the pretender protector of the English nation, look* 
ing down on the gi'oimd in a sorrowful posture ; his train 
supported by two missionaries from Rome, supposed to 
be now in England. 

Two pages, throwing beads, bulls, pardons, and in- 
dulgences. 

Two jack puddings, sprinkling holy water. 
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T velve hsnbojBy playii^ Ifae tone of the Greenwood 
Tree. 

Two lackeTs oo each side of them, bearing streamers 
with these words, yelimms Leges Amf^ mulare^ being 
the derice on the colours of the right reverend the 
Bishop of London's troops when he marched into Oxford 
in the year 1688. 

Six beadles^ with protectant flails in their Innds. 

These kSkmeA by four persons bearing atieamen^ 
each with the pictures of the seren bidiopB who were 
sent to the Tower- 
Twelve monks, representing the fellows who were put 
into 3IagdaleR College in Oxford, on the expulsion of 
the protestants. 

Twelve streamerbearers, with different devices, repre- 
senting sandals, ropes, beads, bald pates, and bigbeDied 
nuns. 

A lawyer, represeiHing the cleik of the high commis- 
sion conrt. 

Twelve heralds, marching one after another, at a great 
distance, iritb pamphlets, setting forth King James II/s 
power of dispennng with the test and penal laws. 

On each side of the heralds, fifty links. 

After these, four fat friars in their habits, streamers 
carried over their heads, with these words, '^ Eat and 
pray.^ 

Four Jesuits in Kngiifih habit, with flower-de-luces on 
their shoulders, imoribed, ** Indefeasible ;^ and masks 
on their faces, on windi is writ, ^ The house of Hano- 
ver.'* 

Four Jesuits in their proper habits. 

Foiu" cardinals of Rome in their red hats curiously 
wrought. 
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The pope under a niagniAcent canopy, ivitb a right 
silver fringe, accompanied by the Chevalier St George 
on the left, and his counselloi* the devil on his right 

The whole procession closed by twenty streanierB,-oii 
each of which was wrought these woi-ds, 

* God bless Queen Anne, the nation's great defender ! 

* Keep out the French, the pope, and the pretender.* 

In this order it was intended, with proper reliefs of 
lights at several stations in the mardi, to go through 
Dnuy lane, Long acre, Gerrard street, Piccadilly, Ger- 
main street, St. James's square, Pellmell, Strand, Ga- 
ther inestreet, Kusscl street, Drury lane, Great Queen 
street, Little Queen street, Holbourn, Newgate street, 
Cornhill, Bishopsgate street, where they were to wheel 
about, and return through St Paul's churchyard to Fleet 
street And at the Temple, before the statue of that il- 
lustrious lady whose anniversary was then celebrated, 
that queen wearing a veil, on which are drawn the pic- 
ture of her present majesty, and under it the battles of 
Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudeuardc, and the passage of the 
lines in this present year 1711, after proper ditties wei« 
sung, the pretender was to have been committed to the 
flames, being first absolved by the Cardinal Gualteri 
After that, tlie said cardinal was to be absolved by the 
pope, and bui-nt. And tlien the devil was to jump iat|> 
the flames with his holiness in his arms. 

Aed let all the people say — Amen^'^* 
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** Did I tell 70U of a scoundrel about the court, that sellf employ- 
ments to ignorant people, and cheats them of their money P He 
lately made a bargain for the vice>chamberlain*8 place, for mtcd 
thousand pounds, and had received some guineas earnest ; bat the 
irhole Uiing was discovered the other day, and examination taken of 
it by Lord Dartmouth, and I hope he will be swinged. . The vice- 
chamberlain told me several particulars of it last night at Lord 
Masham^s.*' 

Journal to Stella, March 24, I71M2 
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In that frieodlj dilute whkh happened between m 
some time ago, wherein joa endeavoured to prove, that 
the city politics outdid those of the court ; I remember, 
there was nothing upon which 70U seemed to pride jour- 
self more, than that mystery of your brethren in flx- 
^lange alley, which is usually called ^ selling the bear's 
dun ;" whereby a very beneficial trade was daily driven 
inth imaginary stocks, and many thousands bought and 
sold, to great advantage, by those who were not worth a 
* groat This you chaUenged me to match, with all my 
knowledge in the lower aorts. of the court I confess, 
you had then the belter of ihe argument; and I was 
forced to yield, whidi I would hardly do at present, if 
the controversy were to be resumed : I could now make 
you acknowledge, that what you in the city call ^ selling 
the bear's skin" does not deserve the name, when com- 
pared with the dexterity of one of our artists. I shall 
leave the decision of this matter to yoiprself, after you 
have received the following story, which I shall most 
faithfully relate. ;^ 
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There is a certain petty retainer to the court*,' whd 
has DO employment at all himself, but is a partner fof 
life to one that has. This gentleman resides constahtlj 
with his family among us; where, being wholly at leW 
sure, he is consequently very speculative, perpetually 
tui'ning his thoughts to improve those happy talents that 
nature has given him. He has maturely considered 
with himself the strange opinions that people at distance 
have of courts. Strangers are apt to thiuk, that whoever 
has an apartment in the royal palace, can go through 
the lodgings as if he were at home, and talk familiarly 
with every one he meets, must needs have at any time a 
dozen or two of employments in his power : the leait 
word from him to a great man, or upon extraordinaiy 
occasions, to the queen herself, would certainly do the 
business ! This ignorance has often been made very good 
use of by dexterous men among us. Old courtiers will 
tell you twenty stories of Harry Killigrew,t Fleetwood 
Sheppard,]: and others, who would often sell places that 

^ The intention of oar author is in great measure frustrated by the 
obscurity of the person, who is here held up to censure. This is no t 
the only proof of the necessity there is of being more eseplicit in such 
particulars of a r^ation, as, though universally known at the time, 
are very soon entirely forgotten. N. 

f Three brothers of this famUy, WiUiam, Thomas, and Heniy, 
were employed in the court of King Charles I. They were all seal- 
ous cavaliers -, and were rewarded by Charlea II. at the Restora- 
tion.— William was made gentleman usher of the privy chamber, and 
vice-chamberlain.— Thomas was a gentleman of the bedchamber, and 
used frequently to divert his merry master, who on that accoimt was 
fonder of him than of his best ministers, and would give him access 
to his presence when he denied it to them. He was appointed in 
1651 resident at Venice. — ^Henry was created D. D. ; made almcmer 
to the Duke of York, rector of Wetliamsted, and master of Uie Savoy. 
All the brothers were dramatic writers. N. 

X Son of William Sheppard, of Great Rowlright, in tlie county of 
Oxford, Esq. He studied some time at Oxford $ and was afterwards 
the constant companion of Sackville, Earl of Dorset, and the other 
wits and courtiers of tke reign of King Chwles IJ. and had the 
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t?e never in being, and dispose of others a good penqj- 
rth before they were vai^ant; how the Privy Garden 
^H^iiitehaU was actually sold, and an artist sent to 
awre it ; how one man was made curtain lifiter to the 

lOur to be on very familiar terms with that gay and easy mo- 
ch. To King William III. he iras gentleman usher and daily 
ler ; and, on the death of Sir Thomas Duppar, was appointed 
itleman usher off tlie Uack rod, and knighted April 25, 1694. He 
iessed a peculiar yebiof wit, occasionally extempore j had a 
ising manner of vHting, careless, yet original; and was author of 
ty poems, dispersed in several books; but is at present better 
wn as the friend and patron of Mr. Prior, who has addressed 
I efistles to him, than by any vnritings of his own. His principal 
fiarmance was, *^ The Countess of Dorset's Petition to the late 
5en Mary for Chocolate," a pretty, out-of-the-way piece. He died 
aa apoplexy, at his seat at Rowlright, Sept. 6, 1698 ; and was 
led in the church there, without any monument. Two epitaphs, 
rever, were prepared ; the one written by himself in Lord Dorset'^ 
amon Prayer-book at Copt-hall; the other by a Friend. 

*^ O, vos <)ui de salute vestrSL secari estis, 
Orate pro anima miserrimi peccatoris 
Flbktwood Sukppakd, 
£tiamnum viventis et ubicunque est peccantif, 
Qui fide exigu2l et tamen spe impudentissima 
Optat et expectat, quam non meruit, 
Felicem rcsurrectionem, 
Anno Religionis et llbertatis restitutae tertio, 

Rurum potientibus 
Fortissimo Willielmo etformosissimSl Mari&«^ ■ 



By OMiher Hani, 

Sta, Viator : 
Sive tu Veneri sea Baccho vixens idoneu^, 
Et si quando i scortis et poculis vacat, 
jfteminiscere defnncti in Venere et Baccho fratris 
Flxstwood Shbppakd, 
Qui vitiit et (quod in ipso vitiosissimum erat) 
Ingenio pie renunciavit, 
Apolline jam nullo, Venere nulla, 
JSt (quod magis doleadum) Baccho bqHa. 
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king, and another his majesty's goldfinder: so that our 
predecessors must be allowed their due honour. Nei- 
ther do I at an pretend, that the hero I am bow ::Me- 
brating was tlie first inventor of that art ; whereio it iniut 
however be granted, that he hath made most wondeifid 
improvements. 

This gentleman, whom I take leave to call hj the 
name of Guzman, in imitation of a famous SpaDiah de- 
ceiver of that name, having been icvmerly turned out 
of one or two employments for no other crime than that 
of endeavouring to raise their value, has ever since eni- 
ployed his credit and power for the service of othcfBi 
and, where he could not secure them in reality, has been 
content to feed theu* imaginations, which to a great part 
of mankind is full as well. It is true, he hath done all 
this with a prudent regard to his own interest; yet 
whoever has trafUcked with him cannot but own, that 

Cui niiiil non in vullu erubescit prseter frontem, 
Nee ulla merctrix displicuit prster BabylonieaiD, 
Fortitudiae et sobrietate pari; 
Quippe qui nulli hosti bellum uaquam indixerit. 
Si excipias sitim : 
Qui Comiti Dorsetensi & risu, 
Poetarum Maecenaii a dactjlis et spondeis, 
Et cubiculario regio a sanctioribus Bibliis, 
Nihil unquam faccte dixit quod salvo pudore« 
Nee liber§ quod salva religioDe 
dici potuit. 
Promissonim usque et uaque profusup, 
Monies aureos poUicetur; 
At ubi bonap 6dei hominem sperabis 
Poetam ; sed sola ilia vice verum induit 

Anno paupcrtatis publics 
Et {A paupcrtali Poe'sis semper adhsereat) 
Anno publics Poescos restaurats tcrtio, 
Cum de hiciiiite nostro Parnasso ccrtarcnt 
Hiuc bifrons Drydenus, 
Indc bicornis Shadwellus, 
Quonim hie de facto, ille de jure, 

Arcbipoeta cluit." N 
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he gelb ait reasonable rates ; and is siD modest withal, 
that he Is content the credit of taking your money should 
rest OQ the greatest men in England, rather than himself. 
He begged a small employmei^ for one of his customen, 
from a lord of the admiralty, then told his client, ^ that 
ibe great man must have a hundred guineas presented 
him in a handsome manner." Our placejobber brought 
an old lame hone of his own, and said '' the admirri 
asked a hundred guineas for it:" the other bought the 
horse, without 4^toring to cheapen him, or look in his 
mouth. 

Two or three such achievements as these gave our ad- 
venturer the courage for some time past to deal by the 
^at, and to take all employments at court into his own 
hands. And though he and his family are firm adhe- 
rents to the honest party, and fiurious against the present 
ministry (as I speak it to our honour, no small number of 
us are) ; yet in the disposal of places he was very impar- 
tial, and gave every one their choice. He had a stand- 
ing agent, to whom all people applied themselves that 
wuited any employment, who had them ready of all sizes, 
to fit whatever customer came, from twenty to a thousand 
pounds a year. 

If the question be ai^ed, why he takes no employment 
himself? He readily answers, That he might, whenever 
he pleased, be in the commission of the customs, the ex- 
cise, or of trade , but does not think it worth his while ; 
because, without stirring from court, or giving himself 
any trouble, he can, by his credit, oblige honest gentle- 
men with employments, and at the same time make bet- 
ter advantage to himself. He hath several ways to es- 
tablish a reputation of his interest at court Sometimes, 
as I have already observed, he hath actually begged small 
offices, and disposed of them to his clients. Besides, by 
living in her majes^'s palace, and being industrious at 

vol.. IV. p 
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jandperhiqpsallof them for one place. I know it will be 
t}ie wcmder of many peopie, as it has been mine, how 
audtimpostures as these could be so firequentlj repeat- 
edt and how so many disappointed people could be kept 
frcMD making a noise and clamour that may ruin the (rade 
and credit of this bold project<Nr : but it is with him as 
with aimanac-makers, who gain m(n:e reputation by one 
right guess, than they lose by a thousand wrong ones. 
Besides, I have already observed, that, once or twice in 
his life, he did actually provide fat one or two persons ^ 
farther, it was his constant rule, whafever employment 
was given away, to assure his clients that he had Jie 
chief hand in disposing of it. When a man had no more 
to give, or was weary of attending, the excuse was, either 
that he had some private enemies, or the queen was en- 
gaged for that turn, or that he must think of something 
' else : and then it was a new business, required new fees, 
and new hampers of wine ; or, lastly, Don Guzman was 
not to be seen, or talked cold and dry, or in very great 
haste, and so the matter dwindled to nothing : the pow 
pretender to an employment discovered the cheat too late, 
was often ashamed to complain, and was only laughed at 
when he did. 

- Having thus described some feirof the qualifications 
■ which have so much distinguished this worthy manager ; 
I shall crown all with informing you of the particulars of 
a late achievement, that witl give him an everlasting re< 
nown. About two months ago, a gentleman of a good 
fortune had a mind to buy some considerable employ- 
ment in the court, and sent a solicitor to negotiate this 
affair with Don Guzman's agent, who, after one or two 
meetings, told him the vice chamberlain's employment 
was to be disposed of, the person who now enjoyed it be- 
ing wholly out of favour with Uie queen ;''^ that the 

* Thomas Coke, Esq., was at that time vice chamberlain. IV. 
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choice of his successor was iu Don Guzman^d power f 
that seven thousand pounds -was the price, whereof four 
thousand was to be given to a lady who was foster-orter 
to the queen ; two thousand to the present vice chanibe> 
lain, in consideration of his being turned out; and the re- 
maining thousand to be divided between the great doD 
and the two^ small agents : this was the result, after seve* 
ral meetings, after two or three hampers of wine had been 
sent to Saint James's, and some guineas given to facilitate 
the putting off a bargain, which, as pretended, was be- 
gun for the employment, to another person. This mat- . 
ter went so far, that notes were interchangeably given be- 
tween the two agents and their principal, as well relating 
to the thousand pounds, which was to be divided among 
them, as to the main sum. Our projector was likewise 
very curious to know, whether the new vice chamberlain 
could speak French, which, he said, was absolutely nece^ 
sary to his office ; whether he was well fashioned, had a 
genteel manner, and polite conversation ; and directed^ 
that the person himself should, upon an appointed daT, 
be seen walking in the garden before St. James's houiei 
that the lady, the queen's foster-sister, might judge of hb 
mien, whether he were a sightly man, and, by his ap- 
pearance, qualified fiflr so great an employment. To ear- 
ly the imposture farther, one Sunday, when in the lord 
chamberlain'sf absence, Mr. vice chamberlain led her mar 
jesty to chapel, Don Guzman, being there with his solici- 
tor, said to him with an expressive sneer, and a sort of 
rapture, '^ Ah, sir, what happiness ! I am ravished to 
think of it. I wish your friend was here now, to see the 
vice chamberlain handing the queen : I would make him 
give the other thousand pounds for his employment.'* 

These are the circumstances of this story, as near as I 
can remember. How the ingenious don could have got 

I Charles Talbot, Duke of Sbrewdwry. N. 
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off clean from this business, I cannot possiblj imagine : 
but it unfortunately happened, that he iras not put to 
the trial of diowing his dexterity; for the vice chamb^- 
lain, by vhat means I could nerer yet learn, got a little 
light into the matter. He was told that somebody had 
been treating for his place, and had information given 
him where to find the solicitor of the person who was to 
succeed him. He immediately sent for the man : who 
(not conceiving himself to be engaged in a dishonest ac- 
tion, and therefore conscious of no guilt) very freely told 
him all that he knew ; and, as he had good reason, was 
as angry at the cheat put upon him and his friend, as the 
¥ice chamberlain himself: whereupon poor Don Guzman 
and his two agents were, at Mr. vice chamberlain*s re- 
quest, examined before a principal secretary of state, 
and their examinations taken in writing. But here I 
must with shame confess, that our hero's behaviour was 
much below his character ; he shuffled and dodged, de- 
nied and affirmed, contradicted himself every moment, 
owned the fact, yet insisted on liis honour and innocency. 
In short, his whole demeanour was such, that the rawest 
stock-jobber in Exchange ally would blush to see it. It 
is true, he hath since in some manner recovered his re- 
putation ; he talks boldly wherever he comes, as if he 
were the party injured, and as if he expected satisfaction ; 
and what is still more heroical, goes on in his old trade 
of disposing places, though not of such great considera- 
tion. 

Haw the affair will end, I cannot tell ; the vice cham- 
berlain, between generosity and contempt, not being 
hitherto very forward in carrying it to a formal prosecu- 
tion; and the rest of the court contenting Uiemselves, 
some with laughing, and some in lifting up their eyes 
with admiration. 
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However, I think the matter well deserves to be fe- 
Gorded, both for the honour of the manager, and to let 
you and the world know that gi*eat abilities and dez- 
tmij are not confined to Exchange alley. 

I am, sir, 

Yours, &€r 
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